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OZONE FALLACY IN GARAGE VENTILATION * 
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Chemical Engineer, New York State Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 


ZONE generators have been 
installed in a number of com- 
mereial garages and service 
stations on the theory that the ozone 
which they give off will convert the 
gas from 
the exhaust of gasoline engines into 


’ 
deadly carbon monoxide 


the comparatively harmless carbon 
dioxide. 
lwo chemical reactions are sug- 


gested to express the supposed action 
of the ozone on the earbon monoxide 
as ‘follows: 


(‘() -b oF == C( do — QO» 
3CO + 0; = 3CO, 


The second reaction is suggested by 
one theory of the internal structure of 
the ozone molecule, not by published 
reports of actual laboratory measure- 
ments on the products of the reaction. 
rom the point of view of the applica- 
‘ion of ozone in garage ventilation, the 
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second reaction obviously expresses a 
more efficient use of the ozone, since 
a given quantity of ozone is shown to 
oxidize three times as much carbon 
monoxide as in the first reaction. 

But do either of these reactions 
actually take place? Will ozone actu- 
ally oxidize carbon monoxide? ‘The 
chemists who have investigated the 
reaction do not agree. If there 1s any 
reaction at all it is so slow and ill 
defined that some deny its existence. 
Others have found evidence of a partial 
reaction. A careful review of the 
work of these chemists leads us to the 
conclusion that ozone oxidizes carbon 
monoxide at a rate so slow that it is 
probably of no use in garage ventila- 
tion for the purpose of destroying 
carbon monoxide. The 
from the motors would be removed 
from the room by ordinary diffusion 
through doors and windows at a 
faster rate than the could 
oxidize it. 


‘xhaust gas 


OZONC 


004 


Although we do not know of a 
logical reason to support the use of 
ozone in garage ventilation, it must be 
admitted that ozonators have in some 
cases met with a favorable reception. 
Some of the proprietors and employees 
where ozone generators have been in- 
stalled are enthusiastic about them. 
The men say that they feel better and 
are less subject to the carbon monoxide 
headache. They apparently have 
more energy to go through with the 
day’s work. It is said that there is 
less smoky haze in those rooms where 
the ozone machines are in operation. 

Because it was not possible to con- 
demn these machines without qualifi- 
cation, and because an unwarranted 
dependence on them might create a 
false sense of security to such a degree 
that windows and doors might be 
tightly closed in cold weather, the 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
has made an investigation to deter- 
mine whether or not an ozone genera- 
tor shall be considered as the partial 
equivalent of the garage ventilation 
that is specified in the labor law. A 
thorough review of the scientific 
literature was made, and experiments 
were conducted in the laboratory of the 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. 


IKARLY [EXPERIMENTS 


Most of the early experiments on 
the reaction between ozone and carbon 
monoxide were conducted for the pur- 
pose of revealing something of the 
the 
monoxide moleeule, whether it should 


internal structure of carbon 


be considered a saturated or an un- 
saturated compound, and how the 
valence relations should best be 


expressed. 
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Leeds (1) stated that ozone oxidizes 
carbon monoxide. A mixture of 2,500 
c.c. of carbon monoxide, 2,500 ¢.c. of 
air, and 0.04 mg. of ozone (made by 
contact of the air with moist phos- 
phorus) was allowed to stand eighteen 
hours in a closed bottle; the carbon 
dioxide was then estimated by ab- 
sorption in barium hydroxide solution, 
decomposition of the barium car- 
bonate thus formed, and weighing of 
the carbon dioxide. It was found that 
14 mg. of carbon dioxide had been 
formed. In other words, 6.9 e.c. of 
carbon dioxide had been formed from 
2,500 ¢c.c. of carbon monoxide. There- 
fore about 0.25 per cent. of the carbon 
monoxide had been oxidized to carbon 
dioxide in eighteen hours. 

Baumann (2) confirmed these re- 
sults by passing a mixture of air and 
carbon monoxide over moist phos- 
phorus, getting a turbidity in barium 
hydroxide in a few hours. In one 
experiment a mixture of 30 liters of air 
and 2.45 liters of carbon monoxide 
was passed through moist phosphorus 
for twelve hours, the weight of carbon 
dioxide obtained being 0.0646 gim., 
representing the oxidation of 1.3 per 
cent. of the carbon monoxide. 

Franklin (3) showed by means of 
two series of experiments (see Table | 
that ozonized air oxidizes 
monoxide. In one series, measured 
quantities of carbon monoxide were 
mixed with ozonized air in bottles and 
were allowed to. stand 
acid ferrous sulphate solution 


carbon 


overnight. 
Then 
was added to decompose the excess 
ozone, and the residual gas was asp 
rated through barium hydroxide solv- 
tion, the barium carbonate precipital’ 
thus formed titrated wit! 
standard solution. ‘The 


being 


oxalie acid 


i __ 
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second series of experiments (bottles 4 
” 6. inclusive) was made in the same 
way except that the bottles were al- 
lowed to stand three days instead of 


TABLE 1.—REACTION BETWEEN 
OZONIZED AIR AND CARBON 
MONOXIDE, ACCORDING 

TO FRANKLIN (3) 























BOTTLE CARBON CARBON 
NUMBER MONOXIDE DIOXIDE 

C.C. C.C. 

! | 25 | 10.7 

2 | 50 4.0 

3 0 0 4 

4 | 10 | 8.7 

5 | 25 | 17.1 

H 0 l 8 





overnight. The small amounts of 
carbon dioxide in experiments 3 and 6 
were explained as being apparently 
introduced through inefficient washing 
of the air used in aspiration. 

On the basis of these experiments 
Franklin eoneludes that ‘These ex- 
periments demonstrate conclusively 
that carbon monoxide is oxidized to 
carbon dioxide by simple contact 
with ozonized air.”’ 

Qn the other hand Remsen and 
Southworth (4) assert positively that 
carbon monoxide is not oxidized 
by ozone. Carefully purified carbon 
monoxide was mixed with oxygen 
which had been ozonized in a Wright 
generator connected with a Holtz elec- 
trical machine, and the mixture was 
passed continuously into limewater 
The lhmewater re- 

ined clear, thus proving the absence 
' carbon dioxide. Heating the mix- 
ire of ozone and carbon monoxide to 
U0" before passing into the limewater 

i not change the results (5) 


. Y Ae 


Or several hours. 


Remsen and Keiser (5) found in 
repeating Leeds’ and Baumann’s ex- 
periments that carbon dioxide would 
appear in the barium hydroxide solu- 
tion even though no carbon monoxide 
at all was passed into the apparatus; 
the carbon dioxide apparently being 
formed by the action of the ozone on 
the cork stoppers, on the oily sub- 
stances in the cotton wool, on the dust 
in the large volume of air used, or on 
the carbon impurities in the phos- 
phorus. It certainly did not come 
from the carbon monoxide. 

It should be noted at this point 
that both sides of the contest that was 
being waged over the molecular struc- 
ture of ozone and carbon monoxide 
were In agreement in that there was 
no extensive and immediate reaction 
between ozone and carbon monoxide. 

Jones (G) passed pure air and carbon 
monoxide over carefully purified phos- 
phorus, taking every precaution to 
exclude the possibility of contact of the 
ozone with organic matter or mercury, 
and always found carbon dioxide in the 
barium hydroxide absorbing solution. 
In these experiments 5 to 10 liters of 
air containing 15 to 30 per cent. of 
carbon monoxide were run for six to 
twelve hours through an apparatus 
specially constructed with all sealed 
glass joints. A blank experiment with 
air alone failed to give a trace of pre- 
cipitate in the barium’ hydroxide 
solution. Another series of experi- 
ments with strong ozone made with an 
electric ozonizer showed that the 
oxidizing power of ozone varies with 
the temperature and the concentra- 
tion. ‘The percentage of ozone in air 
passing over moist phosphorus was 
determined to be 0.0021, the ozonizer 


giving 3.78 per cent. The action of 
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ozone on carbon monoxide at room 
temperature 1s appreciable if the con- 
centration of the ozone be high. 
Waters (7) working under Remsen 
repeated Jones’ experiments using a 
Holtz machine instead of an induction 
coil. The latter gave much better re- 
sults because dainp weather interfered 
with the Holtz machine, sometimes de- 
creasing the percentage of ozone to 
practically nothing. One experiment 
when the machine was working a 
maximum efficiency gave 0.95 per cent. 
of ozone. From a series of experi- 
ments it was concluded that ‘‘although 
ozone does not act on carbon monoxide 
as readily as we should expect from its 
apparent still it does 
cause some oxidation to carbon diox- 


unsaturation, 


ide, depending on the amount of ozone 
And, further, 
the oxidation does not take place to an 
appreciable extent at the ordinary 
temperature.”’ 

Andrews and Tait (8) ealled atten- 
tion to the fact that when the silent 
discharge acts on carbon monoxide 
alone some carbon dioxide is formed. 


present in the oxygen. 


Leeds observed that earbon dioxide 
is formed when a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and oxygen is acted upon 
by the silent electric discharge. 

Berthelot (9) reported that there is 
a kind of equilibrium between ozone 
and carbon monoxide since a mixture 
of the two gases in the brush discharge 
forms about 90 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide, while carbon dioxide is par- 
tially decomposed under similar con- 


ditions into earbon monoxide and 
ozone. 
Goldstein (10) found that when 


sparks were passed through a Geissler 
tube filled with oxygen and carbon 


monoxide, at the temperature of 
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liquid air, the spectrum of earboy 
monoxide gradually disappeared. 

Koetschau (11) found that ozone 
reacts with carbon monoxide in 4jj- 
phatic organic combination to for 
in general the organic peroxide, some- 
times carbon dioxide. 

Manchot and Kampschulte (12 
found that ozone is decomposed hy 
mercury and other metals, a fact that 
may well be kept in mind when inter- 
preting the results of experiments on 
the oxidation of carbon monoxide wit! 
ozone. 

Clausmann (13) exposed to sunligh 
for eight days equal volumes of carbon 
monoxide and ozonized oxygen con- 
taining the very high concentration o! 
200 mg. of ozone per liter, absorbed 
the product in barium hydroxide, and 
found that 2.83 parts of carbon diox- 
ide had been formed from 100 parts 
of carbon monoxide. The same ex- 
periment repeated in darkness 
only 0.88 part of carbon dioxide. A 
trace of moisture accelerates the 
oxidation in sunlight. 

Thiele (14) exposed a mixture of! 
32.4 per cent. of oxygen, 64.5 per cent. 
of carbon monoxide, and 3.1 per cent. 
of nitrogen to ultraviolet radiations 
and obtained a mixture of 2.4 per cent. 
of carbon dioxide, 30.9 per cent. o! 
oxygen, 61.8 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide, and 4.8 per 
nitrogen. 

Ray and Anderegg (15) during the 
war time search for means to remove 
the toxic gas, carbon monoxide, from 
the air showed that, when dilute mix- 
tures of this gas and air are passed 
slowly through the silent discharge, 
while oxidation takes place it is by n° 
means complete. In one experiment 
air containing 1 per cent. of carbo 
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monoxide was passed through the 
.yonizer at a rate of 9 liters per hour. 
The eflluent gas contained 0.19 per 
sent. of earbon monoxide and 0.54 per 
sent. of ozone. In another experi- 

ent air containing | per cent. of car- 

1 monoxide was passed through the 
ozonizer at a rate of 2.75 liters per 
The effluent gas contained 0.17 


| ‘ve 
nour, 


ner cent. of earbon monoxide and 
(002 percent. of ozone. Even though 
the impure air had been passed 


through a powerful ozonizer at a very 
slow rate, it contained highly toxic 
concentrations of both carbon monox- 
ide and ozone. The ozone can be 
removed by contact with a silver 
and decomposing ozone 
causes a further oxidation of the car- 
bon monoxide; therefore under very 
carefully controlled conditions it is 
possible to obtain an effluent gas that 
is free from ozone and contains al- 
most no earbon monoxide. Obviously 
these conditions could not be realized 
in commercial practice; and the only 
‘ogical conclusion is that no apprecia- 
© oxidation of carbon monoxide 
in small amounts in air or 
oxygen is effected by a low concentra- 
tion of ozone unless the ozone is de- 
composed by special catalysts. 


| 
catalyst 


tae } + 
present 


LESTS IN EXPERIMENTAL CHAMBER 


Che published data pertaining to 
the ozone-earbon monoxide reaction 
emed to present a strong case against 

© use of ozone in ventilation for the 
purpose of destroying carbon monox- 
But it must be admitted that 

one of the published data mentioned 
Speeifie problem of garage ventila- 
All of these experiments had 
_condueted with some other ob- 
‘in view. Because of this fact the 


TT) 
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Bureau of Industrial Hygiene decided 
to conduct a series of experiments in 
which the garage atmospheric condi- 
tions would be simulated as closely as 
possible, 

A 10-cu. m. gas chamber (Fig. 1) was 
fitted with glass tubes for withdrawing 
air samples and for conducting carbon 
monoxide into the chamber. An 1I5- 
inch circulating fan and a 1.92-¢m. per 
minute ozonator were placed in the 
chamber and were so connected that 
both could be started or stopped with- 
out entering the chamber. 

The chamber was closed and leakage 
of air around the door was stopped as 
completely as possible. Jluminating 
gas containing 30 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide was conducted into the 
chamber and mixed by means of the 
circulating fan until it contained about 
thirteen parts of carbon monoxide per 
10,000 of air. The supply of carbon 
monoxide was then stopped and air 
samples were withdrawn at ten-minute 
intervals by means of a glass tube and 
a centrifugal air pump. 

The air samples were analyzed by 
the Sayers-Yant pyrotannic = acid 
method using a blood reagent made 
by diluting 6 ¢c.c. of defibrinated steer’s 
blood to 20 ¢e.ec. with saturated borax 
solution, then diluting it to 120 c¢.c. 
with water. 

When three samples had been with- 
drawn, the ozonator was started and 
sumpling continued at ten-minute 
intervals. The results are shown by 
the curve in Figure 2. The first three 
tests show a constant slow reduction 
in the concentration of carbon monox- 
ide due 
chamber. 


to leakage out of the gas 
If there were a prompt and 
appreciable reaction of ozone with 


carbon monoxide the curve would turn 
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downward immediately after the 
ozonator was started, for there was 
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the laboratory atmosphere outside 
the gas chamber. The sampling tube 
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Kia. 2.—Ozonator test on carbon monox- 
ide by Sayers-Yant pyrotannic method. 


enough ozone discharged in the room 
in three minutes to react with all of 
the carbon monoxide in the chamber. 
The first sample after starting the 
ozonator was taken by mistake from 


MOTO 


had been accidentally disconnected. 
That sample, indicated by point A in 
Figure 2, contained almost no carbon 
monoxide; a result which, had there 
been no accident, would have indicated 
that the ozonator was_ perfectly 
efficient. 

But the next sample contained 4.7 
parts of carbon monoxide per 10,(00 
of air; and the following eight samples 
taken over a period of eighty minutes 
all showed definite amounts of carbon 
monoxide, the actual concentration 
gradually decreasing because of dil- 
fusion from the gas chamber at the 
same rate as before starting the ozona- 
tor. It will be noted that the shape of 
the curve was not changed by starting 
the ozonator. The curve is not 4 
straight line because increasingly large 
quantities of air are required to efiect 
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the same ratio of dilution as the con- 
centration of carbon monoxide be- 
comes smaller. 

These results agree with the experi- 
ments of Franklin and others, for they 
showed that the reaction between 
ozone and carbon monoxide at room 
temperature is very slow, a period of 
more than three days being required 
for complete reaction. 

In order further to confirm our re- 
sults, tests were made of the at- 
mosphere in service stations where 
ozonators were in operation. As was 
expected, appreciable amounts of car- 
bon monoxide were found, and in 
two automobile repair shops quan- 
tities as high as three and four parts 
per 10,000 were found. 

i:ven though carbon monoxide were 
promptly destroyed by ozone, a simple 
calculation shows that four ozonators 
would be required to destroy the 
carbon monoxide from each motor in 
operation. In this calculation every 
assumption is made that is favorable 
to the ozonator—z.e., the 3:1 com- 
bining proportion in which each atom 
of ozone is active; motor operating 
only two hours a day while the ozona- 
tor 1s operating eight hours; 1.5 
cubie feet of carbon monoxide per 
minute per motor; and 1.92 gm. of 
ozone per minute from the ozonator. 

Then again it is known that ozone 
is more poisonous than carbon mon- 
oxide. Hill and Flack (16) investi- 
gated the physiologic influence of 
ozone and determined the lethal dose 
‘or small animals exposed two hours to 

‘ifteen to twenty parts per million. 
‘hey state that lower concentrations 
indoubtedly would have a fatal effect 
breathed for a much longer period. 

‘hey found the cause of death by 
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ozone to be an acute inflammation 
of the respiratory tract, the lungs 
becoming intensely congested and 
edematous. Microscopically the pul- 
monary alveoli appear full of an 
inflammatory exudation. Many of 
the alveoli are full of blood, for so 
intense is the irritant effect that 
hemorrhages take place. 

These authors observed that, in a 
concentration of two or three parts per 
million, men find that ozone is in- 
clined to irritate the respiratory tract 
and has a tendency to produce head- 
ache and oppression. If ozone is used 
in a ventilating system it should be in 
such concentration as is scarcely per- 
ceptible to a keen sense of smell—that 
is, less than one part in a million. 

Ozone has a most potent action as a 
deodorizer. The masking or destruc- 
tion of smells has been sufficiently 
demonstrated. Ozone relieves the dis- 
agreeable quality of the air. It seems 
to give a certain tang to the air, and, 
by stimulating nerve endings in the 
respiratory tract, relieves the mo- 
notony of overwarm and close air. 

Hill and Flack found that a large 
concentration of ozone in the air de- 
presses the respiratory metabolism, 
resembling pneumonia in this respect. 
High pressures of oxygen produce 
inflammation of the lung similar to 
that produced by ozone. It will be 
of especial interest therefore, in further 
research, to see whether or not the 
effect of ozone is due to an increase of 
the oxygen partial pressure of the 
blood. Then we may know whether 
ozone has any value for the treatment 
of carbon monoxide poisoning. 

liven though the maximum recom- 
mended concentration of five parts 
per million of ozone were installed, 
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that concentration could not react 
with more than fifteen parts of carbon 
monoxide; and it is well known that 
at least three times this quantity of 
rarbon can 
tolerated. 

In view of these facts it 1s difficult 
to explain the very beneficial results 
reported by some employees and pro- 
prietors. The psychologic effect of a 
preventive measure that they can see 
and smell may have something to do 
with it. If there is any real physio- 
logic effect of the ozone which balances 
the effect of the carbon monoxide 
within the human body, that effect is 
yet a mystery which future medical 
research must solve. Ozone has been 
recommended in the practice of medi- 
cine for a variety of ailments, achiev- 


monoxide easily be 


ing apparently a degree of success in 
some cases, and it is just possible that 
future research will show that ozone 
valuable treatment 
monoxide poisoning. 

But from the practical viewpoint it 
is far better to remove a poisonous gas 
by adequate ventilation than to de- 
pend on the inhalation of a still more 


is a for carbon 


poisonous gas in the hope of bring- 
ing about a problematic physiologic 
reaction. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is reeom- 
mended that, when a positive test by 
the Sayers-Yant method is obtained, 
the carbon monoxide hazard be elimi- 
nated by compliance with the letter of 
the following Code Rule 719 which is 
enforced as a part of the labor law in 
New York State: 


Every workroom in which carbon monox- 
ide is emitted or created in or in connection 
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with any process of manufacture shall })e 
provided with such ventilation that the 
carbon monoxide shall not exceed one-half 
part in ten thousand volumes of air in any 
occupied part of such workroom. 


SUMMARY 


The ozone generators that have been 
installed in a number of commercial 
garages and service stations do not 
convert carbon monoxide into carbon 
dioxide at a rate that is fast enough, 
or in proportion that is complete 
enough, to be of any practical use for 
the removal of carbon monoxide gas 
from the atmosphere. It is far better 
and more effective to open a few 
windows and permit the removal of 
the carbon monoxide by the process of 
natural diffusion; or, if a Sayers-Yant 
test 1s positive, to install mechanical 
ventilation. 

A suggestion has been made that 
ozone may be useful in the treatment 
of carbon monoxide poisoning, but its 
value for this purpose has not yet 
been proved; and it is not recom- 
mended that a gas considerably more 
poisonous than carbon monoxide be 
used to obtain a problematic physio- 
logic advantage, when the installation 
of better ventilation is a safe and sure 
remedy. 

Iixperiments on known concentra- 
tions of carbon monoxide in a small 
room in which an ozonator was 11 
operation while air samples were with- 
drawn at regular intervals for analysis 
by the Sayers-Yant method showed no 
evidence of an appreciable action of the 
ozone on the carbon monoxide. ‘The 
reaction is slow and far from complete 
even after several days’ exposure. 


2.2 
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THE DEGREE OF NICOTINE ACTION ON THE WORKMAN’S 


ORGANISM FROM INHALED TOBACCO DUST* 


Dr. A. BURSTEIN 


From the Chemical-H ygiene Laboratory of the Odessa Section of the Allukrainian 
Institute for Industrial Medicine 


N WORK with tobacco, such as 
drying and packing it in rolls, 
assorting, mixing, cutting, rub- 
bing (shaking), and filling cigarettes, 
a considerable amount of tobacco dust 
is produced and spread about in the air. 
From the point of view of industrial 
hygiene, therefore, the question of the 
degree of nicotine action on the work- 
man’s organism from inhaled tobacco 
dust 1s undoubtedly of great interest. 
‘The works of several authors (Kiss- 
ling, Lowenthal, Thoms, Habermann, 
Pontag, K. B. Lehmann, and others) 
have thoroughly described the com- 
position of tobaeco smoke and the 
quantity of nicotine absorbed during 
smoking, but the question bearing on 
the nicotine action on the human 
body from inhaled tobacco dust has 
not till now been experimentally in- 
vestigated. 
What are the data 
able to answer this question? We 
know (1) the quantity of 
tobacco dust inhaled by a workman; 
2) how the inhaled dust is distributed 
in the body; (8) how much nicotine 
is present in the dust; and (4) what 
amount of the nicotine is alkalized by 
the different 
body. It must be 
sideration that nicotine alkalized from 


needed to be 


must 


juices of the human 


taken into con- 


* Received for publication June 6, 1927. 
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tobacco dust penetrates wholly and 
easily into the blood through the mu- 
cous membranes. . 

In order to study the foregoing 
questions, I undertook investigations 
in the First State Tobacco Factory in 
Odessa, one of the largest tobacco 
factories of the Ukraine, where they 
use chiefly tobacco from Caucasus 
and Crimea, belonging to the species 
Nicotiana tabacum L. In order to 
determine the average quantity of 
tobacco dust inhaled by a factory 
worker, I used the same _ procedure 
which I deseribed in Gigiena Truda in 
1926 (1). The results obtained from 
the analysis are presented in Table | 
in terms of dust coefficient and quan- 
tity of dust inhaled in the course of a 
workday. By the term dust coefli- 
cient of a workroom I mean the quan- 
tity of dust, expressed in milligrams, 
inhaled by a workman during one hour 
in the workroom specified. 

It should be noted that by repeated 
investigations in the same workrooms 
lower dust coefficients were obtained 
during the morning hours than during 
the afternoon hours and at the end o! 
the working day; and that lower co- 
efficients obtained with better 
grades of tobacco than with inferior 
grades, and with well-moistened to- 


were 


bacco than with slightly moistencd 
tobacco. 
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Data published by Lehmann and 
his pupils (2) show that 10 per cent. of 






tering the nose, dust may later be 
swallowed with mucus and thus may 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE AMOUNT OF TOBACCO DUST INHALED BY A WORK- 
MAN IN A TOBACCO FACTORY 
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TOTAL DUST 
INHALED BY 
AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF WORKMAN 
-ROCESS SOURCE OF SAMPLE DUST COEF- 
: 2 an ow ae SAMPLES pies en DURING AN 
“ 8-HOUR 

WORKDAY 
mg. mg. 
Sorting at sorting 3 6.6 52.8 
Sorting at pinching 7 8.4 67 .2 
Sorting at mixing 2 16.6 132.8 
Cutting at stands 6 4.9 39 .2 
Rubbing at shaking machine 4 17.3 138 .4 
Filling cigarettes at stands 10 2.8 22.4 








TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF 


WORKMAN’S BODY 


‘Quantity of dust inhaled by a workman during one hour in the workroom specified. 


INHALED TOBACCO DUST IN 








PROCESS 


SOURCE OF SAMPLE 


QUANTITY OF DUST FOR 24 HOURS 





Breathed | Retained 
Out in Nose 


Penetrat- 
ing into 
Lungs 


Capable 
of 
Reaching 
Gastro- 
Intesti- 
nal Tract 





Sorting 

Sorting 

Sorting 

Cutting 

Rubbing 

Filling cigarettes 





at sorting 
at pinching 
at mixing 
at stands 
at stands 
at stands 





mg. 
5.28 
6.72 

13.28 
3.92 

13.84 


2.24 





mq. 
26.4 
33.6 
66.4 
19. 
69. 
11. 


>) 


“ 
~ 


; bet 





mg. 
21.12 
26.88 
53.12 
15.68 
55 .36 
8 .96 


mg. 
42 .24 
53.76 
106.24 
31.36 
110.72 
17 .92 














the dust inhaled by man is exhaled; 
that on an average 50 per cent. re- 
mains in the mucous membrane of 
the nose; and that about 40 per cent. 
penetrates into the lungs. Under the phlegm. 
experimental conditions a small quan- 
tity of dust (from 3.2 to 15 per cent.) 


reach the stomach and the intestinal 
tract; dust which has penetrated into 
the lungs may also reach the intestinal 
tract by coughing and swallowing of 
In experiments on animals 
Saito (3), a pupil of Lehmann’s, found 
that the gastro-intestinal tract is able 
was kept back in the mouth. With to retain large quantities of dust—an 
normal nose breathing 


dust very average of about 80 per cent. 


rarely reaches the mouth. After en- 


Taking as a basis the data in Table 1 
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and the distribution of dust in the 
workman’s body, we obtain the aver- 
ages presented in Table 2. 

I shall now consider the degree of 
nicotine alkalization by different 
juices of the human body. 

According to Anselmino’s (4) ex- 
periments with fermented tobacco, 
only about a quarter (6 to 25 per cent.) 
of the total nicotine content is in com- 
bined form (chiefly with citrie and 
male acids); the remaining nicotine 
(94 to 75 per cent.) is in free form. 
Repeating Anselmino’s experiments 
on tobacco dust pertinent to my study, 
I found 48 per cent. of the total nico- 
tine content in combined state and 
52 per cent. of it in free state. 

lor investigating nicotine in to- 
bacco dust I used IX<eller’s method (5). 
In order to determine the total amount 
of micotine, the tobaeco dust was 
treated first with 20 per cent. potas- 
sium hydroxide and then with ether. 
For the determination of nicotine in 
free condition, the preliminary treat- 
ment with alkali was omitted, the 
combined nicotine in the form of salts 
thus being left in the dust. 

Comparing my data with those of 
Anselmino, it is clear that I obtained 
a smaller quantity of free nicotine and 
a larger quantity of combined nicotine. 
One explanation of this may be the 
fact that I used in my investigations 
relatively freshly cut tobacco, which 
is richer in combined nicotine and 
poorer in free nicotine than tobacco 
which has been in storage longer; 
whereas Anselmino may have em- 
ployed tobacco that had been in 
storage longer. Another explanation 
may be the possibility that tobacco 
dust spread in the air may have lost 
part of its free nicotine and thus may 


be relatively richer in 
nicotine. 

Inasmuch as I found in the tobaceo 
dust which I examined free nicotine 
amounting to 52 per cent., and since 
free nicotine is easily soluble in alka- 
lies and acidulated aqueous solutions. 
it can be stated a priori that the body 
juices would very actively alkalize 
the nicotine. 

Simulating the conditions in the |\u- 
man body, I submitted tobacco dust to 
treatment with different juices, put- 
ting the mixtures obtained in a ther- 
mostat at 37°C. For 6 gm. of dust 
I employed generally 60 ¢.c. of juice, 
which gave a ratio of 1:10. 

In the body the relation of the dust 
inhaled to the quantity of this or that 
juice is most certainly expressed in a 
smaller fraction than ,',, but this fact 
has no influence whatever, since the 
above-mentioned experimental  con- 
ditions are efficient for alkalization of 
nicotine, as the ratio taken has proved 
to be very adaptable for further chemi- 
‘al experiments. 

Mixtures of tobacco dust with gas- 
tric and intestinal juices were shaken 
from time to time because the con- 
tents of the alimentary tract are 
never at rest. Having kept the 
mixture a certain length of time in 
the thermostat, I filtered it through a 
folded filter; for saliva this was done 
by means of a Biichner funnel with 
low pressure; the residue on the filter 
was washed out two or three times 
with warm water in small portions and 
the nicotine was determined both in 
the filtrate and on the filter, which 
was included in the treatment since 
its presence could not affect the results. 


combined 


Knowing beforehand the quantity 
of nicotine in the tobaceo dust, I was 
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able to estimate for each experiment 
she quantity of nicotine dissolved and 
alkalized, and thus was able to con- 
‘rol the results obtained for each in- 
jividual ease. This time I again em- 
sloved Keller’s method, which proved 
yost convenient and gave fairly satis- 
factory results for the determination 
of the nicotine in the solid residue: 
‘or the determination of the nicotine 
in the liquid residue (filtrate), however, 
‘t was necessary to verify the accu- 
racy of the results obtained. For this 
purpose I prepared an aqueous solu- 
tion of nicotine of known concentra- 
‘ion and then proceeded to determine 


the quantity of nicotine in separate 
portions, (1) using Keller’s method; 


2) using Lehmann’s method, by 
steam distillation and following the 
titration of the distillate with N/10 
sulphurie acid using rosolie acid as the 
indicator; and (3) by extraction of 
nicotine from solution with Kraut’s (6) 
Keller’s method also 
proved most adaptable for liquids, and 
vave satisfactory results. It should be 
noted that the amount of liquid must 

approximately one-half the amount 
oi ether; otherwise an emulsion might 
arise, preventing the further course 


of analvsis. 


J.B. I. reagent. 


\fter keeping tobacco dust in phys- 
Wlogie salt solution treated with car- 
ponic anhydride! I was able in an 
hours time to obtain 51 per cent. of 
he nicotine in the filtrate. In re- 
cated experiments, when the mix- 

remained in the thermostat for 
longer period of time, the increase 
nicotine slower and in 
‘wenty-four hours reached 70 per cent. 


became 


‘his solution had to simulate the en- 
ument found by tobacco dust penetrat- 
; iungs, 


ths 
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old 


Thus the extent of nicotine alkaliza- 
tion from tobacco dust in the lungs 
may be estimated to be 60 per cent. 
The degree of nicotine alkalization 
in the mucous membrane of the nose 
could not be determined experimen- 


tally. Theoretically it may be esti- 
mated to be less than that observed in 
the lungs. 

In order to determine the degree of 
alkalization of nicotine in the mouth, 
tobacco dust was treated with the 
saliva of a dog, but since the mouth 
region is plentifully washed out with 
saliva and the dust absorbed does not 
remain stationary there, but is either 
spit out or swallowed, there is no 
reason for experimenting on tobacco 
dust with treatment by saliva. 

After treating tobacco dust with 
saliva for ten minutes, the mixture 
being kept in a thermostat at 37°C., 
I was able to determine in the filtrate 
48 per cent. of nicotine; an hour later 
in the same sample I found 68.2 per 
cent. in the filtrate. 

In order to settle the question of the 
degree of nicotine alkalization in gas- 
tric juice, I treated tobacco dust with 
the gastric contents of a dog, which 
were obtained from simulated feeding, 
producing both saliva and_= gastric 
juice. This liquid proved by differ- 
ent experiments to contain acid, cor- 
responding to 0.22 to 0.36 per cent. 
of hydrochloric acid. Thus its acidity 
was slightly higher than that of the 
gastric juice of man. After keeping 
the tobacco dust in this liquid for an 
hour, I could determine in the filtrate 
59 per cent. of the total amount of 
nicotine in the tobacco dust sample 
with which I was experimenting; and 
after six hours, the alkalized quantity 
of nicotine rose only to 61 per cent. 
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I did not undertake more extended 
experiments with the contents of the 
stomach, since five to six hours is the 
average length of time before they 
pass into the intestines. The same 
experiments were repeated with the 
pure gastric juice of a dog and gave 
the same average results. 

It is interesting to compare the de- 
gree of alkalization of nicotine in the 
acid environment of the stomach with 
that in the acid environment of the 
lungs for the same period of time. It 
appears that the alkalization of nico- 
tine by gastric juice is more intensive 
than that in the lungs (59 per cent. 
against 51 per cent. in an hour). It 
is evident that this effect is due to the 
digestive capacity of gastric juice. 

It remains now only to show the de- 
gree of alkalization of nicotine from 
tobacco dust in the intestines. It could 
be stated a prior? that the alkaline char- 
acter of intestinal juice and its diges- 
tive action would help the alkalization 
of nicotine to a high degree. It was 
proved experimentally that in fifteen 
hours 86 per cent. of the total nicotine 
content of tobacco dust was alkalized. 
The intestinal juice was obtained from 
a dog operated on by Thiry-Vella. 

I need not review my experiments 
on tobacco dust treated with intestinal 
juice to which had been added bile or 
pancreatic juice, or both at once, 
since the above-mentioned experiment 
has shown that the intestinal juice 
frees tobacco dust almost entirely of 
nicotine. The better digestive action 
obtained by adding bile or pancreatic 
juice to intestinal juice could increase 
only slightly the degree of nicotine 
alkalization. 


Comparing the foregoing data, it 
can be stated that the degree of nico- 
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tine alkalization in the body juices j, 
fairly high, averaging 60 per cent. fo; 
the respiratory tract and 85 per cent. 
for the alimentary tract. 

Having obtained these data, I was 
able to determine the degree of nico. 
tine action on the human organism 
from inhaled tobacco dust. In Table 
2 I have shown the way in which to- 
bacco dust is distributed in the work. 
man’s body. The average nicotine 
content of tobaco dust on the basis of 
several analyses performed by me 
proved to be 1.73 per cent. If we 
also take into consideration data 
which I obtained on the question of 
alkalization of nicotine by different 
body juices, it 1s easy to arrive at the 
data shown in Table 3. 

It must also be taken into considera- 
tion that tobacco dust reaching the 
gastro-intestinal tract with nasal mu- 
cus or with phlegm from the lungs 
has lost about 60 per cent. of its nico- 
tine. ‘Thus a maximum of only 25 per 
cent. of this dust is capable of being 
alkalized. In Table 2 the average 
amount of nicotine alkalized from to- 
bacco dust in the nose as well as in the 
lungs was estimated as 60 per cent. 
This is certainly the maximum amount, 
practically it is often much _ lower, 
especially in cases of dry rhinitis which 
are frequent among workmen in to- 
bacco factories. 

Comparing the data in the last col- 
umn of Table 3 with the data in the 
same column of Table 1, we readily 
see that a workman must inhale, 0 
an average, 70 mg. of tobacco dust 1! 
order to receive into his body | mg 
of nicotine. This is the case for t 
bacco dust with a nicotine content 0 
1.73 per cent., such as that used in ou! 
experiment. 






























(‘onsidering the average nicotine 
content of tobacco dust as 2 per cent., 


TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF NICOTINE IN WORKMAN’S BODY FROM 


INHALED TOBACCO DUST 
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mg. of inhaled tobacco dust produce 
on the organism the same nicotine 



























TOTAL 
QUANTITY OF NICOTINE FROM NICOTINE IN- 
TOBACCO DUST PENETRATINGINTO| ake FROM 
lidaliaila itis INHALED 
PROCESS ae = TOBACCO DUST 
° Gastro- | BY ORGANISM 
Nose Lungs’ |Intestinal) DURING AN 
Tract 8-HOUR 
WORKDAY 
mg. mg. mg. mg. 
Sorting at sorting 0.274 0 .247 0.206 0.727 
Sorting at pinching 0.349 0.314 0.262 0.925 
Sorting at mixing 0 .690 0.621 0.518 1.829 
Cutting at stands 0.203 0.183 0.153 0.539 
tubbing at stands 0.718 0 .647 0.540 1.905 
Filling cigarettes at stands 0.116 0.105 0 .O87 0.308 


























we find that for each 60 mg. of tobacco 
dust inhaled 1 mg. of nicotine is ab- 
sorbed by the organism. 

In order to obtain a more definite 
idea of the degree of nicotinization of 
the workman’s body produced by in- 
haling tobacco dust, it is of interest to 
with the nicotinization 
produced by smoking tobacco. Pon- 
tag (7) has shown that in smoking a 
cigarette with a nicotine content of 
2 per cent. a man inhales 4.5 mg. of 
nicotine. Lehmann’s (8) investiga- 
tions have shown that an average of 
\) to 15 per cent. of the nicotine in the 
tobaceo is absorbed by the human or- 
anism in smoking; the rest is returned 
insmoke. Thus, the average amount 
of nicotine absorbed in smoking one 
cigarette is 0.45 to 0.675 mg. 

The weight of a cigarette being 0.5 
I., if is easy to conclude that in order 
' nicotinize the organism to the ex- 
| of 1 mg. an average of 1 gm. of 
‘obacco must be smoked. Thus, 60 


compare it 


+ 
{ 


ty nt 


action as 1,000 mg. of smoked tobacco; 
in other words, tobacco inhaled in the 
form of dust has a nicotine action on 
the organism over fifteen times greater 
than the same quantity of smoked 
tobacco. But since the quantity of 
tobacco dust inhaled during a work- 
day in tobacco factories, even under 
the most unsatisfactory conditions, is 
considerably less than the average 
amount of tobacco smoked in a day, 
in spite of the conclusion stated above, 
the nicotinization of the organism 
from inhaled tobacco dust must be 
less than that produced by the usual 
amount of smoking (twenty cigarettes 
in a day). 

Thus in our case, the workman em- 
ployed at rubbing tobacco, the most 
unsatisfactory process with regard to 
dust intake, absorbs daily with to- 
bacco dust as much nicotine as he 
would by smoking five cigarettes a 
day. 

In view of this fact, how can the 
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acute nicotine poisoning of workmen 
on their first days of admission to to- 
baeco factories, which has been wit- 
nessed by many authors (Valitzkaya, 
Mouratoff, Kostial, and others), be 
explained? Dr. Valitzkaya (9) has 
seen such poisonings (in 48 per cent. 
of the men and 60 per cent. of 
the women) in factories of Southern 
Russia. Undoubtedly, among the 
men some smokers were included, and 
it can hardly be supposed that an ad- 
ditional nicotinization of the organism 
equivalent to a few cigarettes (five 
to ten) could effeet such cases of 
poisoning. 

It is to be presumed that the air in 
tobacco factories contains volatilized 
nicotine in free condition which is more 
capable of producing a nicotine action 
on the workmen’s organisms than 1s 
the dust which they inhale. It is 
quite probable that from the tobacco 
dust as well as from large quantities 
of tobacco stored in tobacco factories 
a considerable amount of nicotine is 
gradually spread in the surrounding 
alr. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to recall the nicotine poisoning in 
horses noticed by Hofstitter (10) ap- 
parently produced by nicotine vapor 
from tobacco. 

If we assume the content of free 
nicotine in the air of tobaeco factories 
to be only 0.01 mg. per liter, if we take 
into consideration that during a work- 
day an average of 4 cu.m. pass through 
the respiratory tract, and if we sup- 
pose that the absorption of nicotine 
from inhaled air is the same as that 
from inhaled tobacco smoke (15 per 
cent.), we still get a nicotine action 
on the organism of 6 mg. during a 
workday. 


Unfortunately we have not at our 
disposal data on the nicotine conten} 
of the air of tobacco factories. Among 
foreign authors, Anselmino has been 
interested in this question but there 
seem to be no special analyses of air 
for nicotine content. Among Russian 
authors Grodsovsky (11) only has in- 
vestigated this question; he conducted 
researches on the nicotine content of 
air in a workroom for drying tobacco, 
which are of relative interest. [:vi- 
dently this question is in urgent need 
of further investigation. 


(‘ONCLUSIONS 


1. The alkalization of nicotine froin 
inhaled tobacco dust by the juices o/ 
the body is fairly high, averaging (\) 
per cent. of the total nicotine content 
of the tobacco dust which has pene- 
trated into the respiratory tract, and 
85 per cent. of that which has reached 
the alimentary tract. 

2. Inhaled tobacco dust exerts on 
the organism a nicotine action fifteen 
times greater than does the same quan- 
tity of smoked tobacco, provided the 
nicotine content of both is the same. 

3. The degree of nicotine action on 
the organism from inhaled tobacco 
dust can be estimated thus: Each 6!) 
mg. of inhaled dust produce on thc 
organism a nicotine action equal 10 
1 mg. of nicotine, when there is an 
average content of 2 per cent. of nico: 
tine in the tobacco dust. This rela- 
tion can be more simply expressed 
in the following manner: From thi 
point of view of nicotine action on the 
organism 30 mg. of inhaled dust ar 
equivalent to one smoked cigarett¢ 

4. The nicotine action on work- 
men’s organisms in factories is due 10! 
to tobacco dust alone, but to inhala- 
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rion of free nicotine contained in the 
air of factories. 

5. In order to settle a number of 
very important questions from the 
vit wpoint of industrial hygiene, con- 


nected with the nicotine action on 
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workmen’s organisms, it 1s necessary 
to find more accurate methods for 
qualitative and quantitative deter- 
mination of small quantities of nico- 
tine than those at present at our dis- 
posal. 
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ELEMENTARY OUTLINE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRA. 
TICES OF THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY AS 
RELATED TO SAFETY* 


J. P. JACKSON 


Chairman, Safety Codes Committee, American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


INTRODUCTION 


HOUGH are lighting had been 

in use for a few years, the light 

and power industry may prop- 
erly be said to have started with the 
opening of the Kdison, Pearl Street, 
electric power station in New York 
City in 1882. This first central sta- 
tion had a capacity of about 1,000 
horse power which was distributed 
over a small area to relatively few 
customers. The available power now 
has grown in the United States to a 
total estimated installed capacity of 
over 32,000,000 horse power. 

This enormous power, which fur- 
nishes electric light in the living places 
of about 68,000,000 of our people, 
and power to our workshops sufficient 
to supply about 4 horse power for 
‘ach =worker, been developed 
through the years intervening between 
ISS2. and 1927—forty-five years— 
with surprisingly little loss of life and 
limb through accident. Indeed, be- 
cause of the relative simplicity gained 
through the application of electric 
power to our shops, elimination of in- 
numerable power trans- 
mission devices, such as shafting, gears, 
through 


has 


mechanical 


etce., and inereased safety 


* Written for the Engineering Committee 
of the Conference on Electric Shock. 
ceived for publication Sept. 27, 1927. 


Re- 


better illumination, the actual hazards 
of civilized life unquestionably haye 


been greatly decreased over those | 


which existed prior to the introduction 
of electric power. 

In order to understand the manner 
of development of the light and power 
industry it is necessary to review the 
elementary facts and laws relating to 
the nature of electricity. A few of the 
more essential follow. 


IESLEMENTARY CONCEPTIONS 


A current of electricity will flow from 
a primary battery when its terminals 
are connected through a continuous 
electric conductor, such as a metal 
wire. This current is caused by the 
expenditure of chemical energy in the 
battery. Or a current may be ob- 
tained from a dynamo, which 1s 
being driven from some source 0! 
mechanical power, such as a steam 
engine or water wheel, when its ter 
minals are connected by a continuous 
conductor. Electric currents may als? 
be obtained from other sources suc! 
as storage batteries and electrotherm 
couples. 

The conducting path through whic! 
a current will flow is called an elect" 
circuit. It includes a path through th 
source of the current, such as the wires 
of a dynamo itself, and the outsid 
conductors which complete the pat 
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Connected to these outside conductors, 
.9 that they will be jointly part of the 
circuit, may be filaments of electric 
licht bulbs, heating wires of an electric 
‘ron, the wires on the armature of an 
electric motor, the vapor in the tube 
of a mereury vapor lamp, the liquid in 
storage batteries, or the conducting 
paths of the many other devices used 
in electrical applications. 

When the circuit is complete so that 
the current can flow, it is called a 
closed circuzt and when it is opened so 
that the current cannot flow, as, for 
instance, by pulling the conductors 
away from one or both of the terminals 
of a dynamo, it 1s called an open cir- 
cuit. Sometimes the term circuit is 
used in designating a specific part or 
branch of a complete circuit such as 
the branch that serves a particular 
building or piece of apparatus, as a 
house circuit, motor circuit, ete. 

very circuit contains an electric 
resistance to the flow of current— 
there are no known conductors which 
are Wholly without such resistance 
therefore an impelling force is required 
to drive a current through the resist- 
ance of the circuit. This impelling 
ioree is variously called electric pres- 
sure, electric tension, electromotive 
force, or voltage—the last is probably 
the most used. In a battery the volt- 
age results from chemical action due 
to the combination and arrangement of 
certain materials; in a dynamo it is 
the effeet caused by the movement of 
conductors across the face of the poles 
Ol magnets.} 

_ The resistance of a conductor, and 
ience the voltage necessary to drive a 
current of given value through it, is 





Vol ¥ 


x, 


aso 12 


dependent on the material of which it 
is constituted and is proportional to 
its length, but inversely proportional 
to its cross section. ‘The temperature 
of a conductor may also affect its 
resistance. Sometimes, in addition to 
the inherent resistance of the conduc- 
tors, the voltage required to drive 
a current through a circuit must be 
sufficiently great to overcome counter 
voltages which may be acting in the 
circuit; thus, a motor, which is run- 
ning, generates such a counter voltage. 


Electric Power 


The rate of doing work or expending 
energy in an electric circuit is propor- 
tional to the product of the current 
and the voltage which is active in driv- 
ing the current, much as the rate of 
energy being expended on a moving 
steam train is proportional to its speed 
multiplied by the active mechanical 
pull exerted on it by the locomotive. 
The current in this illustration is 
analogous to the speed of the train 
and the voltage to the force required 
to pull it. 

When electric power is applied to 
a circuit, the energy expended may be 
absorbed by producing heat as the 
current is forced through the resist- 
ance of the connecting wires or appli- 
ances through which the current flows 
in the circuit, much as the mechanical 
energy of the locomotive expended 
on the train, which is running on a 
level track, produces heat by overcom- 
ing the mechanical resistances of wheel 
bearings, track, ete. More or less 
heat is developed in this way in all 
circuits when current flows, the amount 
being proportional to the resistance 
and the square of the current. The 
energy used in forcing a current 
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through the filament of an electric 
lamp heats it to ineandescence_ be- 
cause its resistance is relatively high, 
while the heating of the copper wires 
of low resistance which connect the 
lamp to the cireult may be inappreci- 
able as their resistance is relatively 
low. Copper wires, however, may 
also be heated to the melting point 
if a sufficiently heavy current be sent 
through them. Electrical energy may 
also be converted into mechanical 
energy as in an electric motor. 

Units of measurement have been 
adopted for electrical quantities of 
which the following are the 
COMMON. 


most 
The ampere is the official 
unit of measurement of electric cur- 
rent, the volt of electric pressure or 
voltage, the ohm of electric resistance, 
and the walt of electric power. These 
names are given in honor of famous 
scientists who did important pioneer 
work in the development of early 
The kilowatt is 
the unit of power used in practice and 
A kilowatt is 
approximately one-third larger than 


electrical knowledge. 
is equal to 1,000 watts. 
the horse power. 


stated that over 
$2,000,000 horse power is available 


ltarher it was 
in the eleetric power plants of the 
United States; this about 
24,000,000 kilowatts. The energy ac- 
tually developed or the work done by 


equals 


this enormous total equipment is al- 
most 70,000,000,000 kilowatt hours in 
a year, 

The practical unit of electrical work 
is the energy expended by the power of 
a kilowatt during the period of one 
hour and is ealled the /lowalt howz. 
It represents about one-third more 
work than a horse power hour, or a 
horse power working for an hour. 
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The amount of power required for 
common appliances varies through 
wide limits. Thus, an electric lamp of 
common size absorbs 25 watts at 4 
voltage of 110 and a current of from ! 
to { of an ampere; toasters may re- 
quire from 5 to 10 amperes at the same 
voltage and absorb from a little over } 
a kilowatt to something over 1 kilo- 
watt; a fan motor may absorb } of a 
kilowatt more or less;industrial motors 
may absorb electric power from a few 
watts up to several thousands of kilo- 
watts with various voltages, though 
voltages from 110 to 250 volts are 
common; while a power company may 
furnish to its many customers a maxi- 
mum of several hundred thousands of 
kilowatts which require the distribu- 
tion of thousands of amperes, and it 
may find it economical to use in parts 
of the system voltages of many thous- 
ands of volts. 

The resistance in the conductors 
used for distributing power is kept low 
in order to avoid wasting energy by 
generating heat, and also sometimes 
in order to avoid dangerously over- 
heating them. ‘The resistance of wir- 
ing of a residence, for instance, should 
be only a small fraction of an ohm. 
In heating appliances, however, the 
resistance is relatively high; thus, the 
resistance in the hot filament of the 
lamp mentioned above is nearly 500) 
ohms and that of the toasters from 
11 to 22 ohms. 

The flow of electric current is ac- 
companied by magnetic effects of much 
importance to the electrical industry. 
Thus, when a current is passed throug! 
a coil of wire which is wrapped about 
a piece of iron it converts the iron into 
a strong magnet; the 
largely disappears when the current |s 


magnet isi 
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stopped if the iron is soft. Such a 
magnet is called an electromagnet, in 
order to distinguish it from ahard steel, 
permanent magnet. Its use is essen- 
tial to the working of most electrical 
machinery, for when a wire is pushed 
rapidly across the strong magnetic 
oll close to the pole face of an electro- 


magnet it has a substantial voltage 


‘induced in it, or, when wires surround 
or are near an electromagnet while the 
eyrrent is changing in its coil and hence 
its magnetism is changing, voltage is 
indueed in them. 

The best conductors of electric cur- 
rents are metals, but certain other 
materials have the capacity to con- 
duct electricity to a greater or less 
extent and hence it is necessary to 
make special provision to insulate 
electric circuits in order that the cur- 
rent may be confined to the wires of 
the cireuit itself. It is evident, there- 
fore, that problems of insulation are 
of prime importance in the electrical 
industry. Nonconduciors used for this 
purpose are called insulators or insu- 


ation. 


Insulation 


in the days of the Pearl Street sta- 
tion protective insulation for power and 
lighting cireuits and apparatus had 
to be developed. Suitably prepared 
materials available for the purpose 
were few, and there was extremely 
‘imited experience in their use. From 
‘he inception of the electric power in- 
‘ustry, however, careful attention has 
been given to the subject of insulation 
and other protection which would 
confine electric currents to designated 
jannels. This is largely to protect 
cinst possible destruction of property 
‘ire, shutdown, or destruction of 
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electrical machinery, and also for the 
prevention of accidents to workers 
in electrical plants and to users of 
electrical contrivances. 

Faraday and Henry, who discovered 
the phenomenon of electromagnetic 
induction, and other scientists of a 
century ago and earlier, found the need 
of wrapping with insulation, usually 
strips of dry cloth, the wires which 
they used in their experimental work, 
or of placing them on insulating sup- 
ports, such as glass, in order to prevent 
the leakage of electric currents from 
the metallic conductors which they 
used. 

Further progress in insulating elec- 
tric circuits was made after the inven- 
tion of the telegraph by Morse, and 
still later, in the seventies, by Brush 
and others in the are lighting industry. 
But little relative advance had been 
made, however, up to the time when 
After that, 
and up to the present time, progress in 
the development of insulation and insu- 
lators and other methods of protecting 
electrical equipment, and of promoting 
safety in its use, have been active and 
effective. 

Indeed, it has been because of the 
success of this activity that enormous 
concentrations and wide distribution 
of electric power, which is not usually 
detected by the senses of sight, hear- 
ing, or smell, have been accomplished 
with a relatively small number of 
fatalities or injuries to human beings 
and with relatively little property de- 
struction. 

Among widely used insulating ma- 
terials are the following: 


[dison began his work. 


Glass 1s largely used for supporting 
wires, especially those bearing low 
voltages, such as telegraph wires. It 
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is also useful in various other situa- 
tions. 

Porcelain is now quite universally 
used for high voltage line insulators 
and similar purposes. 

Rubber is used widely for insulating 
or covering wires of low and medium 
voltages with the addition of braid- 
ings of cloth impregnated with pitch 
or other insulating compounds. Rub- 
ber gloves and other rubber protective 
devices are used by electrical workers. 

Oils are used in transformers, switch 
rases, ete. 

Oiled paper and cloth are used for 
insulating conductors in machinery, 
etc. Shellac, oils, resinous and other 
liquid insulating materials are used for 
impregnation of a variety of porous 
insulating materials, and as binders for 
building up special insulation shapes. 

Mica and asbestos are made up with 
insulating binders into innumerable 
shapes. 

Other insulators of great variety, 
constitution, and importance have 
been devised for various specific pur- 
poses in the building of electrical 
machinery and the transmission of 
electric power, such as slate and marble, 
which are used for switchboards, as- 
bestos board, pressed fiber, dry wood, 
plain paper used for insulating the 
conductors in lead covered cables, ete. 

Air is an insulator, so that wires 
‘arried on insulators, attached to poles 
or towers, between which a voltage 
must be maintained, are kept sepa- 
rated in the air by a requisite distance. 
When the air is moist or when it is 
raining, an air space is a much less 
effective insulator than when It is dry. 

The insulators of practice have rela- 
tively very high resistances so that 
little current normally leaks through 


them, but they must have sufficien; 
dielectric strength for the purpose fo; 
which they are to be used; that js. 
they must be able to withstand the 
voltages to which they may be ex. 
posed without breaking down, just as 
it 1s necessary in building a steam 
line not only to use material which 
will not leak, but also to make jt 
strong enough to resist the strain of 
the steam pressure without bursting. 

The conductors used in electrical 
work are usually of copper, because of 
its low resistance to the passage of 
current; aluminium wire, however, is 
also used; and copper clad steel wire 
of great strength is employed for trans- 
mitting electric power when the sup- 
porting towers are spaced far apart 
and mechanical strength is important. 
When it 1s desired to develop much 
heat or impede the flow of current, 
high resistance metals or alloys are 
used as conductors, thus, tungsten 
is used for lamp filaments, and high 
resistance metal alloys in electric irons, 
toasters, etc. 


IKLEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


The primary electrical element in 
an electric power system is, of course, 
the dynamo or generator. It consists 
in essence of a large number of wires 
suitably arranged on a laminated iron 
core (the armature), which, when me- 
chanically revolved in the magnetic 
field near a pole of an electromagntt, 
have a voltage generated in them. 
This voltage alternates as the wires 
pass under positive and then under 
negative magnetic poles of the elec- 
tromagnets (the field), which surround 
the armature. 

If the armature wires are connected 
to an outside electric circuit, an “> 
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yernating current will flow under the 
impulsion of the alternating voltage, 
that is, unless the wires are appropri- 
ately connected to a commutator, in 
whieh ease the current will be recti- 
(ed—it becomes a direct current. 
Marly power plant generators were 
small, of a few hundred kilowatts’ 
capacity or less, but they have rapidly 
grown in size until now steam tur- 
hine driven units, building for power 
companies in New York City, are of 
165,000 kilowatts’ capacity—large 
enough to light the homes and streets 
of a city of a million people. 
Ordinarily a dynamo becomes a 
motor if a current is sent from an 
outside source through the wires of 
the armature. In this ease the reac- 
tion between this current and the mag- 
netic field causes the armature to re- 
In the dynamo mechanical 
power is converted into electric power 
and in the motor electric power is 
converted into mechanical power. 
The early are lighting was done 
through what were called series, di- 
rect current systems; that is, the lights 
were placed one after another in the 
circuit of a wire, which ran from one 
terminal of the dynamo through the 
streets back to the other terminal (see 
lig. 1). This is somewhat as beads 
are placed one after another on a 
necklace. With this arrangement, if 
something goes wrong with one lamp 
that current cannot flow through it, 
Jl of the lamps in the cireuit will go 
unless there is some device pro- 
| to shunt the current around the 
lamp. Series connections are 
| used in street lighting and for 
| purposes. 





volve. 


’ 
| 


Pte ail ’ 
dison evolved the multiple system 
i] 


‘he lights are placed in parallel, 
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or side by side, between two wires 
which run to the terminals of the dy- 
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Fia. 1.—Diagram of direct current series 
connections. 
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Fic. 2.—Diagram of direct current two- 
wire multiple connections. 


namo (see Fig. 2), somewhat as rungs 
are placed between the side bars of a 
ladder. This enables any of the lights 
to be turned off or on without affecting 
the others. Thus, in Figure 2, if all 
the lamps but one are taken out, cur- 
rent will continue to flow around 
through this one lamp, as the circuit 
is still complete through it. If two 
lamps are on, they make two parallel 
paths for completing the circuit, and 
so on. 

Instead of indicating single lamps, 
the circles in the diagram might as well 
indicate houses in each of which there 
are many lamps connected in multiple 
to the branches leading to the several 
rooms of the house, which are in turn 
connected in multiple to the supply 
wires coming into the house. 

A number of circuit lead wires or 





feeders, like the pair leading to the 
lamps shown in Figure 2, may be 
connected to the dynamo terminals in 
multiple; or, instead of one dynamo, 
two or more may work in multiple by 
having their like terminals connected 
together through conductors, often 
called buses. The feeders to the lamps 
or houses would then be taken from the 
buses. This multiple arrangement is 
the fundamental feature of modern 
power distribution. 

The early systems had circuit volt- 
ages of about 110 volts and supplied 
lights and motors which absorbed that 
voltage. Then Iidison developed the 
three-wire system which used slightly 
over 220 volts and two 110-volt genera- 
tors in series, but with a neutral or 
return third wire which enabled 110- 
volt lamps to be used (Fig. 3). Be- 
cause of the higher voltage the weight 
of copper required for the distributing 
wires was reduced. 

l’ollowing these systems, which were 
mostly direct current-—steady flow in 
one direction—eame the alternating 
current, Which was early generated and 
distributed at 2,200 or more volts, 
more of a hazard to 
human lite than the low voltage, multi- 


and was much 


ple, direct current systems (Fig. 4). 
The alternating current, as indicated 


earlier, is one which reverses its flow 
periodically in a eircuit. Sixty com- 
plete cycles of alternation per second is 
quite commonly used in power systems, 
as is also twenty-five eycles per second. 
The number of eyeles per second is 
ealled the frequency. 

These alternating current systems, 
like that of 
used with multiple connections. 


I’dison, are ordinarily 
By 
means of transformers, however, al- 
ternating currents can be changed into 
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any voltage desired, such as fro 


several thousands of volts on the 
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Fia. 3.— Diagram of direct current three- 
wire system. 
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ic. 4.—Diagram of a simple alternating 
current circuit with a transformer tor re- 
ducing the voltage. ‘he secondary or low 
voltage side is connected for three-wire 
service. 


feeders in the streets to 110 or 220 
volts for introduction into houses or 
factories. 

The transformer is in essence two 
coils of wire wrapped on a soft, lam 
nated iron core. When an alternating 
current is introduced into one coil it 
induces voltage in the second coil, 
through magnetic effects as the mag- 
netisin rises and falls with change ol 
current in the first coil caused by its 


alternations. The voltages across th 
terminals of the coils of an ordinary 


transformer will be about proportion®! 


to each other, as are the numbers 0! 
turns of wire in the two coils wien 
no current is flowing in the second coll. 
Thus, if the first or primary coil hac 
1,000 turns and a voltage of 1,000 volts 
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mn | pressed upon its. terminals, 


he | uid be induced approximately 
21 the secondary col if it had 
s 500 volts in a secondary 
‘no 5OO turns, or 10,000 volts 
of 10,000 turns, and so on 
1). When the secondary 
onneeted to A circuit, the cur- 
ving in the primary and second- 
ils will be approximately In- 
y as the number of turns on the 
Js, and the power coming out 
secondary will be the same as 
roing in at the primary less the 
osses in the transformer itself, 
OSCHeSS ot these ratios will be 
lent on the amounts of heat lost 
resistance of the coils and on 
osses. For voltage regulating 
ses a transformer secondary coll 

be made movable so that it ean 

ig oved or turned in such a way 
srt or none of the magnetism set 
current will 


the primary pass 


? 


iit. In this way the secondary 


rt CAN he varied from ZeCTO to 


| ratio value, 


ealled 


\ ( secondary eoll Of cl 


Such special 
mers are regulators. 
UI [rans- 
{> thie lower voltage it Is called 
/ transformer and when the 
the 


-up transtormer, 


voltage I~ 


higher 4 


In modern eleetrical plants, 


systems are usual. In one 


the three-phase SUSE thi, three 
commonly used for trans- 


Cleetrie power and Carry 


ne currents which vary in 


~ 


@ big. 5 A rough analogy 


currents is that of mechanical 
li 
nder eas engine im which a 

Iipulse is transmitted to 


for eel) () degrees of ro)- 


veloped by the eyvlinders ot 
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tation. Tach of the three pairs. of 
the three transmission wires. carries 


ZERO 
POTENTIAL (A) 
¥ 
/ ZERO 
L Ge bs YU a . 
POTENTIAL 7 (8) 
Ly 


ie all ae 


ic. 5.—A 
15 simple 
phase, © 
rent. 

Vole: At three wires must be 
hor transmitting three-phase 
With three wires, a 
between each of the three pairs cl Wires 
might be 
a triangle 


direct or rectified current. 
alternating current 
three-phase alternating 


single 


Cure- 


used 
Currents 
connected 


least 
phase is 


as they connected to three 


corners of 
a phase of the alternating current, 
and the three phases are separated in 
Hime by a third of the period or time of 
in alternating current evcle, just as the 
three lapulses of the evlinders of the 
gas engine are separated by the tine of 
a third of a revolution of the shatt. 
Irom the three-phase system the three 
pairs of wires of three single phase 
circuits simple two-wire circuits 
may be led, but they must be equally 
loaded or the system will be unbal- 
saneed and will not act satisfaetorily, 
just as the gas engine will not run 
smoothly unless all of the evlinders 
are working properly, 

Cyreuit breakers ov switches are used 
near a dyno to cut it off Troms the 
Pyich\ Le 


outside eireuits to whieh if 


eonneected., Or to disconnect any 





2S 


feeders, branch eireuits, or applinnees 
from the souree of power, mueh as a 
valve ina pipe is used to shut off water 
The | 


CsSSCTICe SVHONVINOUS, 


Or steam, IWo terms are in 
but the term ev- 
eult breaker is more often applied to 
have certain automatic 


The 


erreuit breakers in the early days were 


switches thirst 


features spoken of later. larger 


usually in the forme of knite blades 


worked by hand, and in power sta- 


tions were arranged in orderly manner 


ol) ft Inarble switchboard, I \ Open- 
ing the ewiteh blades, ctr) 
break is introdueed into the 
the crreuit through which the 


The 


houses 


Current 


eannot flow, snap oor button 


switches in and other small 
switches are worked on this same prin- 
ciple 


Podiay, 


eleetrie stations have grown so large in 


however, erreut breakers im 


size-and number and the voltages have 
become so high that they re operated 
electromag- 


1) sped] MOOS, OF SOE 


neti QPP UAE, Which in 


“| ay 


~\\ iehboaurd 


turn are 
small hand switehes on a 
hig. 6). They 


sre the same dn principle as the simpler 


>}! ea Tt 


eontrol 


ones deseribys dobut are ot the nutomatie 


oil type, 


that is, they hal only ean be 
opened (yy Close 7 til wil] ly thie Opera- 
tor, but will also open automatieally 
by means OF AN electromagnet le ap- 
plianee iW the current flowing through 
them becomes highey than the adppara- 
tus thet they proatech Can bear without 
blades are 


overheating or strain: the 


] 


Immersed in iosalatine ol whieh is 


free Tro 


mmOsture, SO fs TO ssnother 


the flash (spark) whieh might oecur i 
eurrent of high voltage Were 


lig. 7 The 


using oll erreuit breakers 


cl heavy 
Interrupted in the aur 


advantage of 


_ understood thisit 


Is evident when 


air space or 


wires of 


a _n 
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the flash whieh may occur when } 
Ing a circuit transmitting heavy p 
at high voltage may be quite s 
The flash results from the creati 
conducting metal vapors as the sywite 
blades separate and from the tendene 
of a current to keep flowing as t] 
it had momentum like a moving 
hicle. 

Similar cireuit breakers are us: 
all of the important feeders or ¢ 
leaving the stations and in int 
nections through buses, ete., bets 
When 


cuit breaker is open and the e 


machines and eireuits. 


Which it controls is completely 
the 
eireuit is called dead; if not COMP 


ott from SOUuTeCe of voltage. 


Cult ott. it, IS alive. It only one ol} 


\\ Ves ot 





a simple circuit having 


VW Wes ice the SOLPCE at power Is (111 


current cannot flow, but the circu 
remains alive and may cause a shoc! 
touched, as there may be a substant 
voltage between that part of the 
nection to the eireuit remaining clos’ 


The 


controlling the lights Ins 


and the earth. snap  s\ 
YOO) OLtt 
euts off only one side ot the © 
Opening it turns off the lights bu 
eireult remains alive. Larger sw! 
usually open all wires connect 
the thus 


the erreult. 


souree of power and 

In houses ra hand operated SW! 
placed where the wires enter, 
placed si 


usually with it are 


switches and fuses for all o 
branches to the emeuit which p 
the 


are in effeet automat 1c: erreutt bres 


Various parts ot house 


but Instead ot beime operated 1) 


current IN) thn) electromagnet le 
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| | 7 I} rere ry} ‘is high Va) tave <wite} {*~ Th (* list OMe itis Tlie COTE Pde) fre rit a 


removed, Ai (| t hye three 1} pots in) this Cisse part ot the eireult eonnectlons . Cede 


the switeh blades, are grounded for sately making repairs mee paragraph mi rol 
the seetionon “bleetrieal Utilization.’ The switch operating mechanism is on t 


the compartment and is eontrolled by adn operator at the control switchboard in arn 


anee as are the large automate Clr- melt at a low Pemiperature, Inset 


cuit) breakers, desertbed above, they Into the wires of a ciremt and Op! 


consist of short strips of metal, whieh by melting out when the portio 
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seuit which they protect is over- 
| This apparatus is usually 
bled on a fireproof panel in a 
t or is otherwise arranged to 
ate the danger of unintentional 
cts. 
iddition to the control switches 
control the large cireuit breakers 
central board in a power plant, 
o be found many meters. Among 
jost important of these are volt- 
ers which indieate electric pressures 
jis: ammeters which indicate cur- 
/ in amperes; and wattmeters which 
Watts. 


cate power in These me- 


are placed on all circuits where 


nti tO enable the switchboard 
ator to regulate properly the 
paratus under his control (lig. 6 


‘cording meters of various kinds are 


much used 11) eleetrie stat lOnsS and 





Recording meters used in 
the 


sof energy consumed, 


Vnere, 


(is record OT) dials kilowatt 


¢ load of a circuit (lamps, motors, 


ling devices, ete.) has sufficiently 


resIStAN CE normally to prevent an 
¢ flow of current; 1f, however, any 

wires Which lead to the load get 
LC} secidentally, a low resistance 


()} short eircuil Is ereated 


lot) which the generators On) the 
emi may senda dangerously heavy 


? 


it \utomatie elreuit breakers. 


of the eleetromagnetiec or of 
Ise Type, are arranged on power 
us so that they will shut off the 
| branch of the eircuit in @ 


ise 


hort cireuit and usually prevent 
~ damage, This is possible 1 
ce) as indicated earlier, because 
use of multiple Or paratle] CONn- 


MS; thus, él feeder eonnected ae) 


uno or a power house may be 


Without interfering with other 
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feeders to the same dynamo; a service 
tap from this feeder to a house may be 
eut off without interfering with other 
houses on the feeder; the cutting off of 
a branch of the house wiring does not 
In the 
same way one of the big pipes from a 


disturb other branehes, ete. 


water reservoir, supplving a section 
of a city, can be cut off without inter- 
fering with the water supply to the 
rest of the town; a water tap to a house 
may be shut off without disturbing 
the other houses; ora branch pipe in 
the house may be closed and not in- 
terfere with the rest of the house sup- 
ply, ete. In the case of water supply, 
however, the valves are hand operated, 
while in that of clectrie power supply 
there are arrangements not only for 
hand control, but also for automatie 
eontrol, so that an Injured section of 
the electrical SsvVstem Is at onee auto- 
apten ically cut off in case of trouble. 
The modern cleetrie power system 
mav be roughly divided into five parts: 
|. hleetrie Powe: These 
the plants In which the electric 
power Is When 


electric 


Sa ONS. 
cL’ 
venerated, stations 


are operated by Re power 
COMpPAny they 
('¢ nhral shalions 


44 Substations. 


are communontly entled 


Substations May 
recerve power fromm power plants and 


raise it in voltage bv transformers for 


sending it long distances. They are 
then sometimes ealled step-up) sub- 
stations. They more often receive 


the power AT 2 distsnt eenter ot (lis- 


tribution and reduce the voltage. or 


rectily it to direct current, for distri- 
bution to customers; in this case they 


are frequently called distributing sta- 


/ on 


ars Transmission Line. This name 


Is usually apphed to lines of wire 





— 
~~ 
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Which transmit power at high voltage 
between widely separated points, as 
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indi- 
from the 


hia. S.- klementary diagram tor 
cating travel of eleetric power 
power plant to the consumer— alternating 
current system entirely. Two wires per 
eircuit only are shown tor simplicity. 


ote: usually automatic oil switches 
and with them disconnect switehes (other 
switehes are used for seetionalizing. ete. 


transformers. 
building en- 


small 
fuses are at 


Fuses are oat the 
Switehes anid 
Lrances, etc, 


Prom aw power station, Or step-up sub- 
station, to a distant distributing sta- 
tion. 

1 Primary and Secondary) Distribu- 
tion, “Phe term primary distribution 
usually is applied to the distribution of 
power Prom distributing stations at 
moderately high voltages to the pri- 
mary coils of transformers, which are 
located adjacent to local centers of cus- 


tomers: load. 


The secondary distri- 
bution is the low voltage power taken 


a  _ 
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from the secondary coils of these 
formers and supplied to the custon 
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hia. 9.—Klementary diagram for indicat 
ing travel of electric power from the powe! ¥ 
plant to the consumer— alternating current 
generation and transmission and direct cul 
rent distribution. ‘Two. wires 
shown on the alternating current part 
simplicity. 

Note: A usually automatie oil switches 
and with them disconnect switches. (Othe! 
switches are used tor seetionalizing. 
Switches and fuses are at building entra: 
etc. 


onl are 


5. Electrical Utilizations.—Eleetrica 
utilizations are the lamps, motors, 
numerous other electrical applia 
used by customers for residential, } 
mereial, industrial, or other purposes 
the power for which constitutes 
load of the power system. 

lor simple diagrams of elect 
reference mad 


systems may be 


Figures Sand 9. These diagran 


most elementary for the sake of 


plicitv, and omit many elements 








RLECTRIC POWER AS 


-e, the ones of importance to 
tiele are dealt with in the fol- 


pages. 


Klectric Powe r Stations 


cleetric power station contains 


ectrie. generators or dynamos, 
are usually driven by steam or 
power. The former are eallea 
and the latter hydroeleetrie sta- 
It is now common to build the 
turbine and its generator, or 
vdraulie turbine and its genera- 
nto single units. (See lig. 10.) 
units are called steam or hydro- 
IC’ turboge nerators, A number of 
units are usually found in each 
on, Which may vary in capacities 
possibly 20,000 to 150,000 kilo- 
- or more, and with total station 
M)O00 to 


The eficieney of 


cities ranging from 
00,000 kilowatts. 
steam stations has mereased very 
ily since the years following the 
Pearl Street station and especially 


ng recent years, Stations are now 


ng Which use a pound or less of 


per kilowatt hour produced, while 
earlier days from 3 to 12 pounds 
ised, and labor and other COSTS 
een reduced more or less propor- 
‘ely. Hydroelectric stations have 
the 


eal energy, 


educed cost of producing 
leetrie power stations the volt- 
uv vary from a few thousands to 
or more thousands of volts. 

neral plan of the eleetrieal side 
tion consists of several genera- 
ich feed through carefully in- 

and supported enables tO buses, 
is ol Which they are connected 

multiple or parallel. From 


*, feeders or transmission lines. 
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connected in parallel to the buses, are 
led out of the station for transmitting 
the current to step-up substations or 
centers of distribution. 

the 
buses and in the outgoing transmission 


setween generators and the 
lines or feeders are interposed auto- 
matic circuit breakers, referred to ear- 
lier, in order to connect into the eireuit 
or cut off any generator or feeder as 


desired. Each cireuit) breaker is) so 
set that it will openif the line or ap- 
paratus to which it is conneeted be- 
comes overloaded or 1s short-circuited, 
or it may be opened or closed by the 
operator as the load on the plant 
requires. In the various parts of the 
circuits indicating meters are placed 
which enable the station operators to 
observe the conditions as to loads, ete., 
necessary to enable them to control 
the station apparatus In such a way as 
to maintain high efficiency and safety. 
Other switching and control arrange- 
ments are to be found in stations, but 
those named are the most fundamen- 
tal. 

The high voltage automatic circuit 
breakers and all of the other equipment 
used that connects with high voltage 
sre Installed in fireproof compartments 
in locked switch galleries, except the 
cables which are in protected tunnels 
or duets These compartments are 
closed in front by doors and are care- 
and marked with 
11, 12, and 13 


and sometimes they are individually 


fully = mumbered 


danger signs (Iigs. 


locked, 

Before any workman ts permitted to 
remove a door of a compartment con- 
taining a circuit breaker or other high 
voltage apparatus, he must receive 
written authority from the operator 
the 


In charge, with information that 
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apparatus on which he is to work has — trol board his control switches, w) ‘¢h 


been cut off the cireuit and is dead. open the main switches necessar 





Lhe authority Is given only iter the Isolate the high voltage apparat 
Operator al the control board has be uneovered, and any other 


blocked open and tagged on the con- necessary to satety are taken. 
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switches cannot be closed with- operator in charge. lor added pro- 
noving the blocks. tection they make such additional 

















POALLERY 








| ‘at lead door. with noree to Le ¢ (*}) locked. Opening into ‘t feed | <witeh gallery. 


ithe LL ope ’ right “are sil the rear o1 a locke (| byiis ol le toe Phi Vare not opened 


CTMNCTVeTE' 


iking off doors to apparatus two LeSsts, while 1 the switeh galleries, as 
need men are usually Sent to- are necessary to prove the cireuit to 
These men follow the written be dead, and when they open the 


1 \ and Instructions of the doors of the cCOMpartinent of a eirecult 
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breaker they block the switch mecha- apparatus, which has been made ; 


nisms so that the breaker cannot be — for workmen, tags which show it t 























hie 12. Bank of three-phase switch compartments with doors in place. 
These are all marked with serial numbers and danger s1gns 


closed even trom the control board. dead, and. if sueh is the ease, that. 
In addition, where desirable, they are working on it. 

place ground connections for further The switches on the control bi 
protection.” They also attach to the of a generating station (lig. () 


connected to auxiliary or control, 
SSee p. 545 voltage circuits that run to the s) 





3 
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- or other appliances used for 
ov or closing the circuit breakers 


— 

















} “ 
rig. 16. 





switeh galleries, and for con- 
Where oa 


supplying 


? 
} 


oO other 
Ot 
the 


apparatus 


ber stations sare 


r to same system there is 
iy a supervisory center called the 
ateher’s Offiee, under the diree- 
Of a dispatcher, which is used to 
dinate the entire system and per- 
to be operated to best advan- 
igure 14 shows such an office, 
iclephone connections to all im- 
ry points, and «a board which 


conditions the entire 


to 


over 


interconnection of two or more 


s, each with its own complete 





High voltage bus compartments ina generating station, 
eached through the doors for cleaning 


entot power plants, substations, 
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[n- 


lines, ete., is now quite Common. 


tereonnection is usually made for the 





The bus COnneCT TIONS 
and repairs, after the buses have been made 


purposes of having the joint facilities 
of all of the systems available to meet 
emergencies and for producing and dis- 
tributing power more economically, by 
being able to use the combined equip- 
ments of the systems more efficiently 
to the total 
equipment without reducing the safety 
Where 
Inter- 


and reduce ot reserve 


and continuity of operation. 


systems are interconnected, 


change of power from system to 
system may be for definite quantities 
of energy, furnished under specific con- 
ditions, or it may be carried through 
by a central agency having duties simi- 
lar to those of the dispatcher to whieh 


reference Was fust made, 


. 
4 
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‘ 
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Substations 


stations are principally of two 
transformer substations and ro- 
converter substations. 
transformer substations May be 
uutside of a power house to trans- 
or step-up the voltage to a high 
such as 88,000, 66,000, 110,000, 
0 or so volts, for transmitting 
r over long distances; these are 
up substations. Loss ot energy 
e resistance of transmission wires 
yoportional to the square of the 
the 
ent required for a given amount of 


ent. Therefore, decreasing 
or, by increasing the voltage, may 
the 
rey losses expended in heating the 


e economical by reducing 

-, or by making 1t possible to save 
oper, if that is preferred, by the use 
snaller wires of higher resistance. 


eed. 


ny thousands of volts are essential 


high voltages running into 
onomically for the transmission of 

‘amounts of power over long dis- 
the 


WITres, 


oe Under sueh eonditions 
the 


the voltage is low, say inthe hun- 


rhts of transmission 
is of volts. would he so great as to 

the transmission impracticable. 
ep-up substations are commonly 
ed out of doors in a yard en- 
d by 5 | fence Or other protective 
er. Much of 


ved 


the apparatus is 


On a large structural stee] 


work in a manner which will 


it to be operated with maxi- 


salety,. figure 15 shows banks 


itches, transtormers, and other 


awry apparatus for an outdoor 


? 
LOT). 


sformer substations of the step- 


r\ pe, (yy distributing Slations. 


[C= 
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PO SARE TY 5% 


~~ 
—_ 
-_ 


eeive power at high voltages from a 
transmission line or power station and 
reduce its voltage for the purpose of 
distributing it through the streets of 
‘These 


stations are more frequently housed 


a town or other COMMUNAL 


In specially prepared buildings though 
they are also often of the outside type, 
especially when the voltages received 
are high. 

In rotary converter distributing sta- 
fions, alternating current Is received 
and its voltage stepped by transform- 
ers to such a value that when it is 
run through the moving armature of a 
rotary converter, direet current can be 
taken off at the voltage needed, for 
Instance, JOO or 6CO volts for street 
railways, or a value which will supply 
[10 to 220 volts for lighting purposes. 
Figure 16 is a view of the rotary con- 
These 


tions are placed in a building to pro- 


verters In a substation. stia- 
teet the moving machinery from, the 
weather, 

i the 
transformer substations the high volt- 


rotary converter or indoor 
age apparatus, circuit: breakers, buses 
of much the Sabie charaete) 
the 


and are enclosed in compartments in 


Cve., are 


as they are in power station 


locked switel galleries. Similar ar- 
ranvgements for controlling these and 
for protecting workers are also used. 
In the secondary or low voltage side 
of distributing stations more simple 
methods of construction may be used 
where the size of the voltage warrants. 
[mn the ease ot step-up substations the 
voltage on both the high and the low 
the 


usually so high as to require the instal- 


voltage sides ol transtormers Is 


lation ot high voltage apparatus, 


though with differing insulation, spac- 
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ing of the wires of a cireuit, ete. In lated that it will not be interfered y 4) 


I 


the case of the outdoor substations by weather conditions. In some es os 


4 





ee ee aes 





ig. 15 (dutdoor transtormer substation The transformers are at the right, th 
switches in the middle and left. and a bank of lightning arresters at the center rear 


methods are used which are much the the substations, especially those | 
same in principle as those used in sub- outside, are operated partly tro 
station buildings, exeept that the ap- control switchboard located at a 
paratus must be so installed and insu- tant point. When they are compl 
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od by a distant control they are 


emote control substations. 








Oo 


/ POUPESDWINSNIOW Line N 


bor transmission line is usually 
d to wires or lines whieh run trom 
miting station or the high volt- 
deof a step-up substation con- 
ible distances to distributing Sta- 
‘il places or towns where the 
Isto be used. The transmission 
is Was said earlier, may vary in 
oe, depending upon the distance 
tinount of power to be trans- 
‘rom a few thousand volts up 
‘igh as 220,000 or more volts, 
distances from a few miles to 
Is of The low 


miles, short, 


and less important lines are 
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View of a rotatory converter room of a substation. 
bat the outside ends, and direet current at the inside ends of the machines. 


ICS supported (31) wooden poles, 





ot] 


while the long, heavily loaded) high 
voltage lines are today quite univer- 





\lternating current is re- 


sally supported on structural steel- 


work towers. “These wires are of cop- 
per, aluminium, or copper clad steel, 
as Was earlier indicated, depending on 
the character of construction, the con- 
ditions to be met, eCCOnOMYV, Cle, 

The 


usually of poreelain and are so shaped 


Insulators for such lines are 
with petticoats that their under sides 
remain dry and preserve an insulation 
resistance for preventing leakage of 
current even In very stormy weather, 
or, for some situations, they may con- 
sist of a series of disks of special con- 


The 
number and the size of the petticoats 


formation, one above the other, 


used on insulators are dependent on 
the voltage: an insulator for 10,000 
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volts would break down or permit the 
current to leak over its surtace if used 
on 220,000 volts. Such lines are gener- 
ally divided into sections, so that when 
work Is to be done on a seetion it ean 
be cut off trom the rest of the line. 
The disconnected seetion is usually 


The 


wires of the portion of a circuit com- 


erounded for further protection.4 


prising a& transmission line are sepa- 
rated varving distances depending on 
the voltage. In some eases the spac- 
ing is a dozen feet or more, 
Underground transmission conduc- 
tors are Insulated usually with paper in 
many tight wrappings, and this insu- 


lution is encased ina waterproof cover- 


Ing of lead. Frequently all of the 
conductors ot * cireul [Wo, three, Or 
four are placed within the same 


sheathing, and tor some work concen- 
tric cables are used, in which a central 
Insulated conduetor is surrounded by 
another. Where the cable is exposed 
to mechanical injury it may also be 
armored with steel wire or ribbon. 
The eables are drawn Into nile rqround 
conditits eonerete or 


made of pro- 


tected Ly COnCTETEO, and sat suitable 


distances manholes are placed in which 
the ends of the cable lengths may be 
spliced together. TLere again the high 
voltage enables cre killed and erounded 


them. A 


recently installed cable for a eireuit of 


belore work Is done (1) 
I3?.000 volts uses conductors with a 
eontsains oll, 


the 


hollow which 
his 


erable 


Center 


enables the Insulation ot 


1a) hye 


mistintaimed At A sale value, 
\~ miueh care Is taken la) 


workmen 


protect 
when working tn manholes 
as is used in power stations. One pre- 


eaution Is to tag or niark “|| enables in 
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manholes or junetion boxes in su 
Way as to distinguish each one 
show its place of origin and end 
There are also kept available diagrs ys 





of manholes, ete., which show the e 
place that each cable oeeupies. | 4e- 

lore workmen are permitted to work on 

a high voltage cable it must be mec 
dead by isolating it from = points of : 
power supply and careful tests are 

made by the operators in’ charge to 

prove that this has been done. ‘TT! en 

the workmen, before cutting the Jegd 

sheath and insulation of the cable. 

make further tests onitat the manholes 

to give added assurance that it is not 

alive. 


Lightning, and high voltage induced 
surges due to lightning, have intro- 
duced difficult hazards with which th: 
electric power industry has had to cope 
They have, however, been given care- 
ful scientific and practical study, with 
the result that the electrical systems 
are now reasonably well protected by 
lightning arresters, with regard to thi 


if 
Li it 


hazard to property, and also to 
arising from these causes. Figur 

shows in the background a bank 0! 
lightning arresters. The fundamenta 
purpose of the lightning arrester is 1 
carry the lightning or high voltag 
surges safely to the ground without @ 
the same time setting up a short 

cuit path for the power curren! 


follow. 


Primary and Secondary Distribul 
The 
usually applied to the distribut 


term electrical distributh 
electric power within a single ei 
restricted area fed by one or mor 
tributing stations or directly fr 


power plant located in or close t 


area. 
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AS 


» the alternating current. dis- 


ing stations it is common to carry 


\ lew of astreet 


neeriopwys 


Lt) mains which ru 


service box. 


With: 


tine current feeders of medium 
possibly from 2,000 to 4,000 


along the 


- and from which SPrV1ce haps ove 


{ 
| 


~ 


are taken, ‘This part ol the 


Is commonly called the pr mia 


, 
Ori. 


; ‘ 
} 


rhe 


a, 


The voltage is again re- 


transtormers placed (1) poles 


lines are overhead, and In 


(yt basements where they 


lereround., ta possibly iQ) Or 


| ~ 


hie 


for entrance 


This part. of 


Nf condary distribution, 


distributing 


to YrOuUps 


the system 


station 


IS 


ot 


i 


()] 


| 
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rotary converter type, the direct cur- 
rent power sent out will be at about 





iad donning rubber clove ~TOStTArEL WOrK ON 


the voltage at which it is to be utilized 
and delivered to customers, and low 
voltage direct current feeders trom 
the distributing station may be tapped 
direetly to an interconnected network 
of mains whieh covers the distriet to 
be supplied, and from which the sery- 
ice taps are taken to the buildings 
using the power. CPhis network prin- 
ciple may also be used in alternating 
current distribution.) In underground 
distribution the construction is much 
the same as for underground trans- 
HNISSION spoken ot earlier: the feeders, 


Mains, andseryice Laps are lead covered 
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cables which are drawn through under- 
ground conduits and the mains pass 


hia. IS 


through junction boxes at points where 
the service Laps to buildings are to be 
connected. (See Fig. 17 showing a 
workman about to make a serviee tap 
on an underground low voltage main at 
a junction or service box.) Secondary 
networks may be fed by several sub- 


stations. 


el ctrical ( ‘tilization 


In the ordinary house the conduet ing 
Wires are usually thoroughly insulated 
with rubber and braiding and = are 
commonly pulled into iron pipe or 
cement conduits. Wares insulated and 
armored with a flexible metallic cover- 
Ing, sometimes ealled flexible conduit, 
are also extensively used. 

The cleetrieal industry, as far as 
possible, has standardized upon fittings 
and appliances to prevent customers 
from getting shocks and to avoid fires. 
In bathrooms, cellars, and other damp 


places poreclain sockets are largely 
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used, and for other appliances, sueh dine 


Irons, grills, fans, washing machinos. 


Insulated tools. voooles, first aid equipment, test lumps, ete, 


ete., insulated plugs may be inserted 
into wall sockets which are also insu- 
lated and arranged so that the possi- 
bility of the user's getting into contact 
with the live wires or current carrying 
metal parts is reduced to a minimum 
Much care and attention have beer 
elven to the use of flexible eord or other 
movable or temporary unarmored wire 
to insure its being of high quality, ss 
the insulation of sueh movable wires 
Insu- 


may deteriorate. Deteriorated 


lation may cause electric shocks to 
users of appliances, and by causing 
short circuits the wires may becor 
overheated or cause flashes with res! 
ant burns and fires. 

The industry has also used its in 
ence to prevent dangerous applian > 
from being sold to the public. — In 
it has been substantially aided by 
National Fire Protection Associat 


It is usual to connect conduits 


the metal parts of stationary a) 
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such adiyeces, other than the conductors, to 
Chines iJ, by means of bonding to water 








hia. 19 
are wearing their safety and body belts and climbers. 


vipes or otherwise making good con- 
‘act with the ground. This is a pro- 
elion against the hazard of shocks 


When, 


jis case, a conductor gets against 


fire due to faulty insulation. 


vposed metal part no voltage can 
between it and. the ground to 
The 
eireult 
cers and other apparatus or lines, 


1 it is already connected. 
eounding of high voltage 
red to heretofore, when work is to 
ne upon them, gives protection IN 
ame way, for should the appara- 
r line be put in contact, by mis- 
with a souree of high voltage it 
t create a voltage between it and 
uth and the workers will there- 
not be injured. It is 

condary 


COMINON 
distributions ie) be 


lod On one side, Orat a point of 


Rubber protectors, blankets, ete., used in overhead construction, 


45 
neutral voltage, which is a further 


safeguard. In this ease it Is good 


Py 


The line- 


practice to connect the more exposed 
terminal of an appliance, such as a 
lamp socket, to the grounded side of 
the cireuit; and the tendency is grow- 
ing in the direction of running a 
erounded wire to the metal parts of 
portable tools, ete. 


Toots AND RULES 


Precautions are taken with thought- 
fulness, in the cleetrical industry, to 
protect workmen from dangerous con- 
tact with live eleetrie conductors. 
Some of these have been explained 
earlier. 

Rubber gloves are used for work on 
circuits of dangerous voltage and em- 
ployvees are required to wear them 
whenever there is a possibility of mak- 


Inga high voltage contact accidentally 
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nd 
ee 


Rubber protectors and blankets used temporarily to protect linemen fro! 


their work, and 2 canvas so 
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der eatehing bag in place. One of the lu 
































»y otherwise. The rule is never to 
work on live circuits unless absolutely 
necessary. Gloves are often initially 
rested to withstand 18,000 volts and 
are discarded when they show imper- 
fections or deterioration. Inspection 
and test of the gloves are made periodi- 
cally at short intervals. 

Tools fitted with insulated handles 
or otherwise especially arranged are 
provided further to protect the work- 
man against accident. In Figure 18 
‘is shown a group of such appliances 
together with first aid kits, goggles, 
and test lamps. For men working on 
outside lines ‘“‘pigs’’ or protectors, 
blankets, and other rubber appliances 
are provided for covering live wires 
adjacent to those upon which the 
Figure 19 shows 
a group of rubber coverings, and Figure 
20 shows a line wire thus protected. 
lt is impossible even to enumerate 
herein the long list of material safe- 
cuards, danger signs, ete., which have 
been gradually and carefully de- 


Vi loped 


work is being done. 


in addition to the provision of safe- 
guards, the electric power industry 
has given much time, thought, and 
attention to developing safety rules 
and practices. These are largely em- 
bodied in the National Electrical 
Safety Code and the National Elec- 
trical Code of the National Board of 
lire Underwriters, which were de- 
veloped with the co-operation of mem- 


pers 


a 
? 


ol organizations such as_ the 
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National Bureau of Standards, the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, the National Electric 
Light Association, and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
From these codes the companies use 
such rules as may be needed for safe 
operation and, where necessary, make 
additions to meet special local con- 
ditions. 

The National Electrical Safety Code 
treats voltages up to 750 volts, from 
that up to 7,500 volts, and all above, 
in three general classes, because of ap- 
parent varying danger to life and 
property and the varying requirements 
which must be met for the proper 
spacing of wires, character of insula- 
tion, and other measures for the pro- 
tection of employees and the public, 
the service, and property. 

In addition to such precautions as 
relate to safeguards, the electric 
power companies give careful atten- 
tion to the selection of employees who 
are capable of performing the service 
required of them, and then to giving 
them continuous and extended train- 
ing. Asa rule, this training extends 
over a period of years while the em- 
ployee advances from the lowest rank 
of helper to that of skilled workman. 
As an essential part of this training, 
it is now quite universal to give peri- 
odie instruction to employees in the 
Schifer prone pressure method of 
resuscitation. 





BOOK REVIEW 


VENTILATION AND Heautu. THe New Hy- 
GIENE OF FresH Arr. By Thomas D. 
Wood, A.M., M.D., Professor of Physi- 
eal Education and Adviser in Health 
iduecation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; Author of ‘Health 
and Edueation,’’ and ‘The Child in 
School,’? and Co-Author of ‘‘Byways to 
Health,’’ ete.: and Kthel M. Hendriksen, 
former I’xecutive Secretary, Tubercu- 
losis and Public Health Association of 
Rochester and Monroe County, New 
York. Cloth. Pp. xvii, 210 with glossary 
and index, illustrated. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 


The JouRNAL oF INpusTRIAL Hy- 
GIENE reviewed this book in its August 
issue (p. 369). 

Professor Drinker regards the au- 
thors as uninformed about what is 
being done in the ventilation field 
because they failed to deseribe the 
studies which a few universities and 
the United States Bureau of Mines 
have made and are making on the effect 
of temperature and other air conditions 
The authors 
fully appreeiate the value of 


on the human body. 
these 
studies but recognize a distinction 
between this type of physiologic re- 
search and research in actual methods 
of ventilation. Their reference was 
to the latter type of investigation when 
the statement was made in the book 
that ‘‘no university or medical school 
In the conducts 


work in ventilation.’ 


country research 

Since the publication of ‘Ventila- 
tion and Health,’’ Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has completed a study of a 
popular method of mechanical ventila- 
tion known as the unit system and has 
found it inadequate as used in the 


schools of Baltimore. This, according 


548 


to available information, is one of the 
first scientific studies which a univer. 
sity has made of a system of mechani.| 
cal ventilation, although the New York! 
State Commission on Ventilation jp.| 
vestigated mechanical ventilation oj! 
the plenum-fan type and found it les:| 
satisfactory for schoolroom use thiay 
window ventilation with gravity ex- 
haust. The work of the New York | 
State Commission on Ventilation may 
be regarded as the first and most in- 
portant study of methods of ventila- 
tion undertaken in this country. Too | 
little attention has been paid by uni- | 
versities to this important work. | 

The authors believe that there is | 
nothing inaccurate in the description 
of the hot wire anemometer in ‘‘Venti- 
lation and Health.’ Dr. Vernon has 
supplied the authors with a more de- 
tailed description of this new type o! 
instrument for the second printing 0! 
“Ventilation and Health’ 
soon be available. 

The technical and typographic ei- 
rors mentioned by Professor Drinker 
are acknowledged as such by the 
authors and were recognized as soot 
as the book appeared. Although it 
believed that they are for the most par! 
of so obvious a nature that the intel 
ligent reader would recognize them 4s 
mere slips, attention is being called 
to the errata in the remaining copies 
of the first edition. It goes without 
saying that the errors will be corrected 
when the book is reprinted. 

THomas D. Woop, 
ETHEL M. HENDRIKSEN. 
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A Notre oN THE MEDICAL AND 
HYGIENIC ORGANIZATION OF THE RAND 


Mines, Lrp., TRANSVAAL, Sout 
Arrica. A. J. Orenstein. Abstr. as 
follows from Bethefte z. Arch. f. 


Schiffs- u. Trop.-Hyg., 1925, vol. 29, 
pp. 268-273, in Bull. Hyg., April, 
1926, vol, a, Dp. S17. 

This note deals with the eighteen 
gold mines owned by the Rand Mines 
Limited which employs about 80,000 
natives (Bantus) and 10,000 Euro- 
peans. About half the Europeans and 


all the natives live permanently on the 
mine properties. Prior to 1912 the 
native annual death rate was 40 per 
thousand, and pneumonia caused 
about one-third of the deaths. Sir 
Almroth Wright, and later General 


Gorgas, were asked to advise on 


methods of controlling the pneumonia. 
The former advised prophylactic in- 
oculation; the latter, general sanitary 
improvements. 
adopted. 

In May, 1914, the author undertook 


Both plans were 
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the organization of the plan of cam- 
paign. Housing was tackled first. 
Separate sleeping compartments for 
each individual were substituted for 
the long shelves on which the natives 
formerly slept in rows. Central 
main hospitals and outlying hospitals 
for minor ailments were instituted, 
with adequate staff of doctors, 
nursing sisters, and native girl as- 
sistants. 

The prevalent scurvy was dealt 
with by rearrangement of the dietary 
after research on local food substances. 
It was found that intravenous in- 
jection of neutralized orange juice 
was the most effective means of treat- 
ment, causing rapid recovery even in 
1917 all new 
arrivals have receive | Wright’s poly- 
valent pneumococcal vaccine made 
by Lister; its value is not yet definitely 
determined. mortality 
is now below 1 per thousand instead 
of 3 as in 1910; pneumonia mortality 


severe cases. Since 


Tuberculosis 


has fallen from 12 to 3 per thousand: 
and the total death rate from diseases 
from 40 to about 10. 

The sanitary department supervises 
hygiene above and below ground, 
sewage and refuse disposal, all build- 
ings which may affect health, and all 
first aid and hospital treatment. ‘The 
superintendent of this department 
represents the company in all dealings 
with the government in health matters, 
and in all his duties he is responsible 
directly and only to the chairman of 
the company. Propaganda work is 
carried on among the employees by 
means of lectures, cinemas, and a free 
monthly magazine. 

The author concludes with the 
reflection that the good results 
achieved are attributable not to any 
new and dramatic discovery, nor to 
any novel way of applying old meth- 
ods, but to the careful application of 
well-known principles in well-tried 
Ways. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


(cAS MASK FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
AMMONIA Gas. A.C. Fieldner, S. H. 
Katz, and H. W. Frevert. U. S. 
Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, Serial 
No. 2750, May, 1926, pp. 8. 

‘This paper deseribes the tests con- 
ducted by the United States Bureau 
of Mines on the GMD ammonia gas 
Mine 
Pitts- 


mask, manufactured by the 
Safety Appliances Company, 


burgh, Pa. 
This ammonia gas mask, which forms a 


pocket over the face and allows breathing 
through the nose, consists of a face-piece 


with non-shatter eyeglasses; this is attached 
by means of a corrugated rubber tube to a 
canister supported on the wearer’s chest |)y 
a harness. The canister is green in colo: 
and is of tinplate construction It has 4 
dise valve at the bottom to prevent exhala- 
tionthroughthecanister. The filling of the 
canister consists of a specially impregnat 

activated charcoal, about 759 ¢.c. in volume 
This ma- 


terial is supported above the check valv 


and weighing about 529 grams. 


by a dome of wire screen covered w 
toweling. Above the granular material is 4 
filter of absorbent cotton between wire 
are held 
firmly in place by pressure from strong 


sereens, and all materials 


springs. 


san.,.1 
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The entire equipment satisfactorily 
passed the Bureau of Mines Schedule 
i4\ test, which includes chemical tests 
for life and efficiency of the canister, 
rests on men both exercising and at 
rest, and tests of resistance to air 
fow (t.e., Yresistance to breathing). 
The mask was approved for concentra- 
tions of ammonia not exceeding 3 per 
cent. It is noted that “the masks 
protect in any concentration that can 
be borne readily by the skin.” In 
the man tests, the concentration of 
ammonia (2 per cent. and less) was 
sufficient to cause severe skin irrita- 
tion. The smell of ammonia warns 
the wearer in ample time that the con- 
tents of the canister need renewal.— 
gel? 


THe DETERMINATION OF TRACES OF 
CarBON Monoxipe. J//. Davies and 
H. Hartley. Jour. Soc. Chem. Indust., 
June 4, 1926, vol. 45, pp. 164T-168T. 

The authors deseribe experimental 
work undertaken to determine the pre- 
cautions necessary for detecting small 
traces of carbon monoxide by using 
the reaction between this gas and 
heated pentoxide. The re- 
action is very sensitive and a special 
type of apparatus and procedure must 
be adopted.—Ik. L. C. 


iodine 


\ CONVENIENT APPARATUS FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF Low CoNCEN- 
TRATIONS OF CHLORINE IN CHLORINE- 
Airk Mixtures. J. Hf. Yoe. Abstr. 
as follows from Jour. Lab. and Clin. 
Med., 1925, vol. 10, pp. 1041-1045, in 
Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1926, vol. 20, 

1732, 

A new apparatus for collecting 


Chiorine-air mixtures and tables for 


estimation of chlorine by the sodium 


thiosulphate and iodine method are 
described.—P. D. 


GASES FROM BLASTING IN HEAVY 
Sutpuipes. #. D. Gardner, G. W. 
Jones, and J. D. Sullivan. U. S. 
Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, Serial 
No. 2739, March, 1926, pp. 8. 

“Large amounts of sulphur dioxide 
may be generated in blasting in heavy 
sulphides, particularly in dry working 
places where dust has settled on the 
walls. There also appears to be 
danger from sulphide dust explosions 
when blasting in such places. 

“The deadly gas, hydrogen  sul- 
phide, is also likely to be produced in 
blasting in heavy sulphides. Water in 
drill holes appears to increase the 
amount of hydrogen sulphide gen- 
erated when blasting in such places. 

“Ventilation currents should be 
arranged in such a manner that there 
is no possibility of men getting caught 
in gases from blasting in 
sulphides.”’ 

In addition to the above conclusions, 
the analyses given indicate that the 
concentration of hydrogen sulphide 
present after blasting falls off gradu- 
ally because of chemical decomposi- 
tion. The physical chemistry of the 
several reactions under discussion is 
given briefly.—P. D. 


heavy 


ANILINE SHOE Dyes _ POISONING. 
A. J. Patek. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 27, 


1926, vol. 86, pp. 944-945, in Chem, 


Abstr., July 20, 1926, vol. 20, p. 2415. 
A report of three cases is given in 

which the dye is stated to contain 

36.58 per cent. of aniline.—P. D. 
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CYANIDE POISONING FROM SHOE 
Creanser. JI. Ullmann. Abstr. as 
follows from Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., 
March 12, 1926, vol. 52, p. 451, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 15, 1926, 
vol. 86, p. 1589. 


Ullmann investigated the cause of 
general malaise and headaches in 
several girls employed in a shoe store. 
He found a considerable quantity of 
cyanide in a fluid shoe cleanser, manu- 
factured by Whittemore Brothers in 
Boston. A mouse placed in a Jar 
containing 1e.c.of the fluid died within 
two minutes. He suggests an inter- 
national prohibition of similar prep- 
arations.—Ix. R. D. 


HerMOCHROMATOSIS AND CHRONIC 
PoIsONING witH Copper. F. B. 
Mallory. Arch. Int. Med., March, 


1926, vol. 87, pp. 3836-362. 
This paper was the Tenth Mellon 


Lecture before the Society for Bio- 
logical Research of the University of 


Pittsburgh School of Medicine. The 
conclusions are given as_ follows: 


Evidence is slowly but steadily accumu- 
lating in favor of the view that chronic 
poisoning with copper causes the symptom 
complex known under the different names of 
hemochromatosis, bronzed diabetes and 
pigment cirrhosis. 

Copper is an exceedingly useful and 
indispensable metal in many ways but it 
should not be employed where it may come 
in contact with foods or drinks, especially 
if they contain acids of any sort, because it 
is so readily dissolved by many of them. 
This would exclude its use for cooking 
utensils of any sort, for shakers of cocktails 
and acid drinks, and for the worms of the 
condensers in stills. 

Its use in pipes for drinking water and 
for hot water heaters is probably without 
danger. 


IMPOTENCE OF WORKMEN. Japan 
Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 
19, 1926, vol. 86, p. 1924. | 

Dr. Shogo Koinuma, medical expert 
of the home department, made ap 
investigation of health conditions of 
637 families of workmen in big storage 
battery factories in Osaka, Kyoto, 
and Yokosuka, and in some big pot- 
teries. The statistics concerning 298 
families of storage battery employees 
show the effect of lead intoxication on 
generative capacity: 

Effects Fam- % 
ilies 
170 workmen engaging in 
lead work: 


a eee 42 24.7 
Premature or stillbirth 

and miscarriage........ 26 8.2 
Death of nurslings....... 70 24.2 


128 workmen not engaging 
in lead work: 


| EE ee 20 14.8 
Premature or stillbirth 

and miscarriage........ 10 2.8 
Death of nurslings....... 66 19.2 


—K. R. D. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVER)D- 
ING THE HANDLING OF ETHYL FLUID. 
Issued by Dr. R. A. Kehoe, Medical 
Director Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
June 30, 1926, pp. 7. 

This is a set of rules and regulations 
for refineries and depots where ethy! 
fluid is mixed with gasoline in commer: 
cial proportions. The report is dl- 
vided into three general heads: 


I. General Rules to be Given to 
Employees 


1* 


Ethyl fluid is poisonous when 
enters the body; it may enter by 
contact with the skin, through the 
mouth, or by inhalation through the 


J.1.H 
Jan., 1927 
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lungs. It is essential that workers 
he equipped with a separate and 
complete change of working clothes, 
including boots or shoes, rubber and 
eanvas gloves, and a rubber apron, 
and that these clothes should be 
laundered daily. It should be in- 
sisted upon that, at the end of the 
working period, each employee bathe 
thoroughly with soap and warm water. 
He should be supplied with an indi- 
vidual cloth towel. Washing with 
kerosene and then with soap and water 
should follow immediate contact with 
ethyl fluid. Respirators containing a 
nedium of activated charcoal are to 
be used whenever the vapor of ethyl 
fluid is present in the air. Mixing 
operations shall take place in an open 
place, or in one provided with forced 
ventilation, and on a floor 
which ean be flushed immediately in 
case of a spill. The same men should 
be employed on each operation at all 


down 


times, 
IT. Care of General Health 


A bad cold or any other sickness is a 
legitimate reason for reporting off 
duty. ‘Sickness of any kind is reason 
enough for not working with material 
containing lead.’? Workmen are 
urged to keep their teeth clean and 
in good condition. 


It is to be noted that no periodic 
medical examination of the workmen 
handling ethyl fluid is mentioned. 


III. Special Rules 


No ears of ethyl fluid should be 
unloaded until they have been in- 
spected for leaks and spills. In case 
these are found, they should be care- 
fully cleaned up and the car 
properly ventilated until free of ethyl 
vapor. 

Drums should be stored bung up 
and should be carefully inspected for 
leaks before storing. 

Operations should imme- 
diately when leaks occur and repairs 
are to be made by service men. Spill- 
ing of ethyl fluid should be avoided 
and, if it occurs, the fluid should be 
either dissolved in kerosene and then 
flushed with water or else neutralized 
with kerosene containing 2 per cent. 
sulphuryl chloride or a thin paste of 
bleaching powder in water. 

Skin contact with gasoline contain- 
ing ethyl fluid is to be minimized to 
the lowest possible extent, although 
the report states: ‘‘There is no ex- 
posure to Ethyl] fluid asa result of the 
inhalation of vapor arising from gaso- 
line containing Ethyl] fluid in commer- 


cially indicated concentration.’’— 
J. W.F. 


cease 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Dust PROBLEM 
AND How to MeerlIr. I;Il. A. D. 
Hamilton. Factory, March, 1926, vol, 
oO, pp. 446-449, 504, 570-578; April, 
1926. pp. 650-654, 748-760, 

These are chapters 18 and 19 of the 
author’s series on plant maintenance. 


Your Facrory’s 


They deal with the selection of proper 
equipment to solve the problem of dust 
in the various industries. 

photographs show types of 


Several 
actual 
installations. 

The author appears to have had 
wide experience in the design, con- 
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and eare of pneumatic 
collecting and conveying devices, and 
the many practical points he discusses 
will be valuable to ventilating engi- 


struction, 


neers, factory superintendents, and 
are interested in the 
problem of dust elimination.—C©. P. Y. 


foremen who 


Usge or METAL FILTERS FOR THE 


REMOVAL OF Dust FROM AIR. JM. 
Berlowitz. Abstr. as follows from 
Gsnidhts.-Ing., 1926, vol. 48, pp. 


897-403, in Chem. Abstr., June 20, 
1926, vol. 20, p. 1928. 

The metal filter used in place of 
cloth filters for air filtration during the 
war is an extremely sensitive piece of 
apparatus, its efficiency varying with 
the load and the dust content of the 
air. It is suitable for use when the 
total dust of the air to be 
treated is at least 1 mg. per cubic 
meter, and when an efficiency of dust 
removal equal to 8O per cent. is suffi- 
Should a higher efficiency be 
required, the metal filter is used as a 
pre-filter to a cloth filter.—P. D. 


content 


cient. 


OccUPATIONAL INJURY FROM Dust. 
FE’, Prinzing. Prophylakt. Med., Khar- 
lov, March, 1926, vol. 5, p. 116. 


SoME PROBLEMS CONCERNED WITH 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE FINENESS 


or Coat Dust. E. F. Greg. 


Safety 
in Mines Res. Board Paper No, 25 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
Important factors when examining 
the problem of coal dust explosions are 
the degree of fineness, the shape, and 
the distribution of particles in a dust 


cloud. These factors are of equal 
interest to those studying the dus 
problem from the viewpoint of inhal- 
ing dust. Various methods used for 
estimating the size and number of 
particles are critically presented. As 
the result of the discussion it is con- 
cluded that sieving methods are not 
sufficiently accurate; that air elutria- 
tion methods provide means of obtain- 
ing grades of dust of definite ranges o/ 
specific surface for the purpose of cor- 
relating specific surface and degree of 
inflammability of a dust cloud; that 
by a combination of elutriation, sedi- 
mentation, and microscopic examina- 
tion, it is possible to grade the specific 
surfaces of dusts; and that other meth- 
ods, of a more empirical nature, may 
be found useful for rapid determina- 
tion and field use. The size of coal 
particles forming an explosive cloud 
appears to be greater than the most 
dangerous particles of silica dust, 
since few of the former are below 1U 
microns, and fewer still, if any, below 
5 microns.—E, L. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCOSE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL AN- 
THRAX. G. £, Duckering. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. State Med.. Jan., 


1926, vol. 84, pp. 89-48, in Bull. Hyq., 
May, 1926, vol. 1, p. 348. 
The prevention of industrial an- 


thrax should begin in the agricultural 
countries where the flocks and herds 
graze. The carcasses of animals dy- 
ing of anthrax contaminate the soil 
and so perpetuate the disease among 
other herbivorous 


animals grazing 


Jan , ae 
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over the site of the interment, unless 
‘he eareass is completely destroyed 
by burning or otherwise. In primitive 
ctlatiian that precaution is seldom 
adopted, but the hair, hides, and other 
pro hu ts are mixed up with sound 
aterial and marketed. In Australia 
and ad Africa the infected localities 
are of small area and are mostly on old 
eattle tracks; but in the older coun- 
tries, mainly Asiaticand North African, 
the soil is permanently and intensely 
and very many animals die 
every vear. In Australia, the Argen- 
tine, and elsewhere, vaccination of 
infected herds 1s compulsory. 

\ll persons engaged in salvaging the 
carcass or subsequently in the distribu- 
tion or manufacture of the products 

re liable to be infected. Regulations 
ming at cleanliness and the preven- 


infected, 


tion of dust during manufacture have 
roved incompletely effectual. Pre- 
ention is by prohibition of import of 
dangerous materials—which is im- 
nossible for this country—or by dis- 
ection as by the Duckering proc- 
ess; this should preferably be done at 
the exporting port, but, failing inter- 
stional agreement on this point, at 
Liverpool 
us been selected for the experimental 
ation, which is under the charge of 
the author, and has proved highly 
iecessful. 


the ports of importation. 


SYPHILIS AMONG WORKERS IN 
hRANCE. F., Jeanselme rg Burnier. 
Abstr. as follows from Bull. de v Acad. 

méd.. March 9, 1926, vol. hed ». 214, 

Jour. Am, Med. peg May 15, 
(426, vol. 86, p. 1586 

Jeanselme and Burnier compare the 
of new syphilitic infections 
l‘rance and in other countries the 


statistics 


Vo) 9 


NO, } 


~I 


last six years. While the number of 
recent cases of syphilis has been de- 
creasing in Belgium, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and Austria, it has been in- 
creasing among workers in Ilrance. 
This fact seems to be due in part to the 
afflux of foreigners and natives of 
French colonies. It is not the im- 
ported virus which is accused, since 
82 per hundred of the newcomers 
contracted their syphilis in France. 
At the St. Louis Hospital, Paris, the 
new infections formed 50 per cent. of 
the total in 1919; then —— to 31 
per cent. in 192 3 and climbed to 60 
per cent. in 1925. Another factor 
in the increase is the tendency of 
French physicians to replace arsphen- 
amine by bismuth, which is considered 
by Jeanselme and Burnier as _ less 
eifective in treatment of syphilis.— 


kh. R. D., 


Doers THE CueEeMICcCAL INDUSTRY 
INVOLVE OCCUPATIONAL RISK AND 
INJURIES THAT INFLUENCE UNFAVOR- 
ABLY THE DEVELOPMENT AND Proc- 
RESS OF ‘TUBERCULOSIS? VW. J/lergt. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 19.26, 
N.S. vol. 3, pp. 10-13. 

linmunity from the danger of tuber- 
culosis is dependent on the bodily 
powers of resistance, which vary in 
individuals, and in each 
according to his ph 
at any 


individual 
ysiologie condition 
given time. Consequently 
such factors as environment, nourish- 
ment, housing, living, and working 
conditions are of considerable im- 
portance. 

Irom two sets of statistics, one for 
the year 1908 and the other covering a 
period from July 1, 1922, to Dec. 31 
1924, interesting comparisons are made 
between various occupations in regard 
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to the percentage of deaths from tuber- 
culosis. Of those quoted, the lowest 
percentage was found among workers 
in the chemical industry. Other sta- 
tistics give similar results. In this 
connection, consideration must be 
given to the accepted fact that work 
in this industry is less severe than in 
certain others. 

The inhalation of irritating gases 
has been held responsible for certain 
‘cases of tuberculosis, but this is dis- 
puted by Dr. Hergt. He further 
maintains that the occasioned ‘‘chem- 
ical can protect against 
infection and ean limit 
the area of already acquired infection, 
and he supports his contention with 
Also he finds 
that acute poisoning has hardly any 
significance in causing latent tubercu- 
losis to become active. Experiments 
with rabbits that had been given small 
nitrate of lead in order to 
produce chronic lead poisoning dem- 
that in the matter of 
spread of tuberculosis no difference 
could be found between those that had 
been so treated and those that had not. 
Kisskalt, who conducted these experi- 
ments, believes that the large number 


bronchitis” 
tuberculous 


illuminating statistics. 


doses. of 


onstrated 


of tuberculous cases among lead work- 
ers is not to be ascribed to the lead 
itself but to other factors. 
Dr. Hergt prefers to leave the matter 
undecided. claim that 
the riddle of immunity or predis- 


some 


He does not 





position to tuberculosis has been 
solved by these experiments, as there 
is no proof that the results would 
be the same with human _ beings. 
Furthermore, this artificially produced 
tuberculosis in animals is_ general, 
and manifests a character different 
from the forms of tuberculosis found 
among human beings. Final judg- 
ment should be withheld until more 
systematic research has been con- 
ducted. 

What has been said of chronic lead 
poisoning applies equally well to other 
chronic poisonings, such as are pro- 
duced by mercury and by nitro and 
amido substances. The fact remains 
that conclusions arrived at concerning 
the influence of these conditions on 
pulmonary tuberculosis are for the 
present mere conjecture. Person- 
ally, Dr. Hergt does not believe that 
chronic aniline or nitrobenzol poison- 
ing, for example, can stir latent 
phthisis into activity. His belief is 
founded on his experience with many 
aniline workers. 

Dr. Hergt’s conclusions are that 
statistical research has proved beyond 
a doubt that the chemical industry is, 
in the matter under consideration, in a 
better position than most other indus- 
tries, and that it presents no specific 
occupational risk with regard to an 
increased tendency to tuberculosis 
or an unfavorable development of an 
already existing case.—A. W. N. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


MITES AND OCCUPATIONAL D1s- 
EASES. A. G. G. Thompson. Abstr. 


as follows from Jour. State Med., 1925, 


vol. 83, pp. 419-427, in Bull. Hyg., 
May, 1926, vol. 1, p. 398. 
This is a useful, if discursive, com- 


5; ks Be 
Jan., 1927 
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pilation introducing the medical officer 
of health to an assemblage of minute 
and ubiquitous creatures of which the 
very existence is generally overlooked, 
although a knowledge of them, and 
of their morbifie activities in occupa- 
tions connected with the handling of 
foodstuffs and raw _ products, will 
often save the medical officer from 
foolish perplexity and even anxiety. 
The author mentions Demodex, which 
though harmless to man is by no 
means so to animals—and to animals 
used as food: the food-mites (cheese- 
mite, flour-mite, sugar-mite, dried- 
fruit-mite), none of which, however, 
restrict their attentions to the stuffs 
from which they take their insigni- 
ficant names; the  harvest-mites 
‘Trombidiidae) whose larvae are 
found—and may be a nuisance, or 
even a danger—in any part of the 
world in the harvest season; the 
‘“red-spiders” (Tetrarhynchidae); the 
upodid Tydeus, infesting cargoes of 
guano; the furious little Pediculoides 
‘Tarsonemidae) normally parasitic on 
the caterpillars of grain-moths; the 
fowl-mite (Dermanyssus) and the rat- 
mite (Liponyssus); and he also gives a 
side glance at Pneumonyssus, al- 
though it has not been known to touch 
the lungs of man. All these, with the 


last-named exception, may affect man, 
and in the case of a number of men 
handling foodstuffs and raw material 
in bulk the trouble may take a sort of 
“epidemic” form. ‘The itch caused by 
their attacks is of a most distracting 
kind, the attendant rash is sudden in 
appearance, there are no signs of a 
burrow like that of the common 
scabies-mite, and the mites are often 
particularly difficult to find. 


OccUPATIONAL DERMATITIS FROM 
Woop TurPENTINE. C, P. McCord. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 26, 1926, 
vol. 86, p. 197 

The author reports two outbreaks of 
wood turpentine dermatitis in two un- 
related industries but in each of which 
distilled wood turpentine is used. 
The skin lesions have no specific char- 
acteristics but resemble the dermatitis 
seen from a great variety of chemicals, 
such as naphtha and benzene. 

The author believes that permanent 
freedom from this hazard is dependent 
on provision in the distillation process 
for careful fractionization, in order 
that the numerous skin irritants in 
the mixture from which the wood 
turpentine is derived may be kept 
apart from the relatively harmless 
terpene oils.—K. R. D. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


VALUE OF HUMIDIFYING METHODS IN 
EXPLOSION PREVENTION IN COAL 


Mines. D. Harrington. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Tr. Am. Inst. Mining and 
Metall. Eng., 1925, vol. 71, pp. 
1185-1203, in Chem, Abstr., June 10, 
1926, vol. 20, p. 1907. 


Harrington strongly advises both 
sprinkling and rock dusting. If effi- 
cient sprinkling is not done at the face, 
not only will ignitions be made easier 
and more frequent, but also the coal 
from dry “‘bug dust”’ blasting, shovel- 
ing from the face, and from the loaded 
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‘ars, and the bottoms of empty cars, 
as well as from coal spilled on road- 
ways, will, within a very short time, 
cause rock dusted ribs, floors, and 
timbers of entries, abandoned work- 
ings, ete., to be so covered with fine 
dry dust as to be easily available for 


feeding flame and propagating ex. 
plosions. ‘Twenty-five per cent. of 


the dry dust settling out of the air of 
some of our western mines mixed 
with 75 per cent. of rock dust wil! 
readily propagate an explosion, and 
even 20 per cent. of that in some mines 
may doso. Water at the working face 
also reduces the danger of dust, even 
with a high silica content, to health.— 
r, i, 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


FuRTHER EvIpENCE THAT SMALL 
QUANTITIES OF CoppER, MANGANESE 
AND Zinc ARE | ACTORS IN THE 
METABOLISM OF ANIMALS. J. S. Me- 
Harque. Am. Jour. Physiol., July, 
1926, vol. 77, p. 245. 

Rats confined to a synthetic diet 
and under conditions that were the 
best that could be improvised at the 
results which the author 
that com- 


pounds of manganese more definitely 


time 


rave 
interprets as indicating 
and possibly copper and zine also have 
biologie functions in the 
Moreover it is 
assumed that the compounds of these 
elements as they occur in the natural 
state | 
mature plants and the vital organs of 


important 


animal metabolism. 


in green leaves and in seeds of 


animals have a much more active 


could be ex- 
pected from feeding equal proportions 


biologie potency than 
of a crystalline salt of these metals in 
a synthetic diet.—Ik. R. D. 

SOME [cXPERIMENTS IN VOCATIONAL 
Walther. In- 


July, 1926, vol. 


PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY. Ju. 


ternat. Labour Rev.., 


14, pp. 63-71. 
The author, in an excellent introduc- 
tion, 


objects to separating mental 


from physical activity, because man 
is a psychophysical apparatus. Occu- 
pational activity and fatigue always 
concern both sides of human nature. 
Training, motion study, rhythms of 
work and rest—all have these two 
aspects. Experiments, based on this 
principle, are instanced. ‘lwo ars 
examples of vocational selection con- 
cerned with making paper bags and 
with filling coffee bags by machinery. 
One example in vocational training is 
taken from teaching train drivers, 
which reduced by 65 per cent. the 
accidents on the Berlin’ tramway 
system. 

The value of motion study for dou- 
bling or tripling output without any 
increase in fatigue is illustrated from a 
special process of covering a box with 
paper; here the point is stressed that 
the modern aim should be to train 
artisans, rather than to hire factory 
operatives. Susceptibility to fatigue 
varies with individuals; the rhythm 
of production should vary similarly. 
The value of laboratory research 1s 
great, since a workshop, governed by 
the need for output, cannot become & 
laboratory; but research should b 
eonducted as far as possible under in- 


ii: = 
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dustrial conditions. Instances in 
point are given of the empirical use 
of rest pauses which increased output; 
the optimum break was not deter- 


mined. The article exhibits methods 
which insure an increase in production, 
while at the same time they effect a 
real saving in human energy.-—li. L. ©. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


RECREATION FOR WOMEN EMPLOYES. 
R. I. Stone. Indust. Psychol., April, 
(926, vol. 1, pp. 262-264. 

The proper use of leisure time by the 
sirl in Industry is highly important in 
her development into useful, healthy, 
and wholesome womanhood. She is 
often indifferent to the efforts of others 
to interest her in specific forms of 
recreation, and in following her own 
impulses frequently brings’ trouble 
upon herself and her family and 
becomes a social problem. ‘lo a great 
extent, modern industry has deprived 
the worker of such essentials as fresh 
air and sunshine and of creative and 
muscular activities. This condition 
should be counteracted by a suitable 
recreational program, planned and 
supervised with due regard to the 
health of the individual and the needs 
of the group. Each person should be 
given a physical examination before 
enrollment in any activity.—A. W. N. 





NERVOUS WomMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
M.C. Jarrett. Indust. Psychol., April, 
1926, vol. 1, pp. 271-276. 

Nervous women constitute a prob- 
lem in industry. Nervous disorders 
manifest themselves in various forms 
and may appear in almost any sort of 
person. Peculiarities of conduct or 
character, physical ailments, may in 
reality be merely symptoms of some 


~ 


nervous or mental trouble. ‘Two per- 


sons with the same type of mental dis- 


order may behave very differently, 
while others may behave more or less 
alike from entirely different causes. 
It is important that the case be cor- 
rectly diagnosed as early as possible, 
and treated to remove the cause and 
not merely the symptoms. Certain 
attitudes, while perfectly normal in 
healthy persons, when exaggerated or 
conspicuous may prove to be the out- 
ward sign of some inner conflict of 
emotions, resulting in a nervous con- 
dition. Southard’s suggestion is rec- 
ommended—“the mental hygiene 
working party,” consisting of a psy- 
chiatrist, a psychologist, and a psy- 
chiatric social worker, who should 
operate for a certain period in an in- 
dustrial plant. ‘To render the plan less 
formidable to the ears of a conservative 
employer, these may be termed ‘‘a 
doctor with two assistants.’’ All three 
are essential to an effective study 
and treatment of the conditions.— 


a W. B, 


WOMEN IN OKLAHOMA INDUSTRIES. 
A Strupy or Howrs, WaGgs, AND 
WorkInG Conpitions. U. S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 48, 
1926, pp. 118. 

WOMEN IN ILuINorIs INDUSTRIES. 
A Strupy or Hours AND WoRKING 
Conpitions. U. S. Dept. Labor 
Bull. No. 41 


) 


W omen’s Bur., : 19 26, 


pp. 108. 
These reports present the results of 
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surveys carried on during the early 
months of 1924. Under the heading 
“Working Conditions” in both bul- 
letins attention is given to arrange- 
ment of rooms, stairways, cleaning, 
heating, ventilation, lighting, seating; 
sanitation—drinking and washing fa- 
cilities and toilets; and service equip- 
ment—lunch, cloak, and rest rooms; 
and, in the report from Illinois, also 
health equipment, this feature not 
being mentioned in the Oklahoma 
report. In the Oklahoma plants, to a 
considerable extent, no provision has 
been made for rest rooms; ‘‘in the 
state as a whole, standards of plant 
equipment affecting the convenience 
and health of the workers have not 
come up to what they should be.” 

The Illinois report states that in 
regard to the health equipment ‘“‘the 
extent to which these needs had been 


met varied greatly throughout the 
plants visited. In some places a 


bottle of iodine and a roll of gauze 
seemed to be all that was thought 
necessary, whereas some larger estab- 
lishments had well-equipped hospital 
full-time doctor and 
nurse, who gave attention to general 
health as well as to emergency needs.”’ 


—A. W. N. 


rooms with a 


WOMEN IN THE FRvuitT-GROWING 
(CANNING INDUSTRIES IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, A STUDY OF 
Hours, WAGES, AND CONDITIONS. 
. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. 
No. 47, 


This report presents the result of a 


AND 


1926. pp. 224, 


survey made during the summer and 
fall of 1923 in the state of Washington 
and deals both with the local and with 
the the latter 
generally living in camps. The hous- 


migratory workers, 


While 
the sanitation of labor camps is under 
regulations “which have the force of 


ing conditions vary greatly. 


b] 


law,’’ yet they are not rigidly en- 
forced. ‘Overerowded conditions in 
bunk houses and tents prevailed.”’ In 
many rooms there was but one window 


and frequently this could not be 
opened and shut. Many families 


slept on the ground on straw which 
they covered with a piece of old carpet 
or blanket. Toilet facilities were in 
many instances inconveniently located 
and used by too many persons. More 
than half the cookstoves were located 
in sleeping rooms. In the canneries 
and warehouses the report shows 
crowded conditions, and inadequate 
heating or none whatever in the chilly 
days of autumn. Further inadequacy 
is also reported of proper facilities for 
seating, bathing, or resting. The use 
of towels and drinking cups in common 
is too frequently found, notwith- 
standing its prohibition by the state. 
In the canneries ‘‘fruit poison” and 
“fish poison’? were prevalent. Infec- 
tion often causes loss of finger nail or 
may cause virulent blood poisoning. 
Tables showing the various kinds of 
disabilities and their causes have been 
furnished by the State Department of 
Labor and Industries.—A. W. N. 


Cuitp LABOR IN FRuIT AND Hop 
(FROWING DISTRICTS OF THE NORTH- 
ERN Paciric Coast. A. Channing. 
U. S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., 
Pub. No. 151, 1926, pp. 62. 

This report presents a survey of the 
work of children on fruit crops and 
hops in Washington and Oregon during 
the summer and fall of 1923. The 
housing and sanitary conditions are 
the same as those reported in Bulletin 


3.3.51 
Jan., 1927 
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Number 47 issued by the Women’s 
Bureau (see preceding abstract). The 
children are employed chiefly in pick- 
ing hops, berries, and small fruits. 
Prunes are generally picked from the 
eround, which is frequently damp and 
muddy after the autumnal rains have 
set in, and discomfort is occasioned 
from this cause as well as from the 
strained and cramped position in which 
the work is done. Long hours are also 
an unfavorable condition of the hurried 
harvest, though it is naturally for 
short periods. Some of the children 
suffered from a rash called “hop 
poisoning’? and others complained of 
the acrid odor of the hops. 

In some cases boys earried drinking 
water to the workers in pails and 
served it in tin dippers. 

In most of the berry camps the 
sanitary conditions were good.— 
A. W. N. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO EM- 
PLOYED Minors IN WISCONSIN, MAs- 

CHUSETTS, AND NEW JERSEY. J£.S. 
Gray. U. S. Dept. Labor, Children’s 
Bur., Pub. No. 152, 1926, pp. 119. 


This report presents “the results of a 
study of industrial injuries to em- 
ployed minors, with especial reference 
to the causes of such injuries and to 
their economic and social effects.’ 
The three states covered by the report 
“give their young workers a consider- 
able degree of special protection. 
Each has a minimum age limit for the 
employment of children, prohibits 
their employment under specified ages 
in certain dangerous occupations, and 
does educational work looking toward 
the prevention of accidents through 
continuation schools which young 
workers are required to attend.”’ 

The report contains the state records 
of industrial (compensatory) accidents 
to employed minors, covering causes, 
location and nature of injury, extent of 
disability, occupational risk, compen- 
sation, and the results of these injuries 
after a period of from three to six 
years. One of the special dangers 
emphasized as existing for young 
workers is that of infection, which, it 
appears, develops in a large number of 
cases.—A. W. N. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION; FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 


SEWAGE 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE [cMIS- 
SION OF Dust By INDUSTRIAL CHIM- 
NEYs. Abstr. as follows from Indian 
nd Eastern Eng., 1926, vol. 58, pp. 
I-GO, in Chem. Abstr., July 20, 1926, 

. 20, p. 2881. 

The Davidson Patent Flue Dust 
‘ollectors (three types) are described. 


\ 


A dust collector of this system was 


DISPOSAL 


first installed in the power station of 
the Shoreditch Borough Council, 
where exhaustive tests, extending over 
four months, were carried out. Dur- 
ing that time 14 tons, 15 hundred- 
weights dust and grit were extracted 
by the collector from the combustion 
products of 3,694 tons of coal, showing 
a great improvement upon anything 
previously accomplished. Results 
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have shown that practically 100 per 
cent. of the dust present in the flue 
gases can be definitely trapped, though 
the proportions of dust to the actual 
fuel fired have varied from 0.4 to 8 
per cent., dependent on the conditions 
of firing, the quality of fuel, ash, ete. 
Another feature of the device is that 
even the finest dust particles are col- 
lected, which is an important factor 
as the smaller particles pollute a wider 
the atmosphere than the 
larger.—P. D. 


area of 


SURVEY OF THE COAL 
Mines or ALABAMA. F.. V. Merz- 
wether. U. S. Bur. Mines, Rep. In- 
vestigations, Serial No. 2746, April, 
1926, pp. 20. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
has inspected twenty-one towns and 
four mine villages in the coal produc- 
ing section of Alabama, which are 
representative of smaller and larger 
communities and of the various sizes of 
Descriptions of the population 
and its constitution, of water supplies, 
of sewage disposal methods and sani- 
tary department procedures in the 
eontrol of communicable diseases are 
The report rates these towns 
between 43 and 95 (on what scale?) 
on their sanitary condition, with 
generally good water supplies but poor 
sewage disposal, since primitive meth- 
ods are in wide use. 

The comments throughout are of a 
very general nature, with almost no 


SANITARY 


mines. 


given. 


specific references or recommenda- 
tions, and bear on the communities 
rather than on special problems of 


the M. A. 


3 OVERHEAD 
Randall. Factory, 


sanitation in mines.—R. 


Losk 4 TO { OF 
y. &, 


April, 19.26, vol. 56, pp. 7388-746. 


Wiuy 
Licutr? 





This is a brief résumé of the results 
of an investigation of the effects of 
saw-tooth lighting design on natura] 
illumination, conducted by the De. 
partment of Engineering Research of 
the University of Michigan in col. 
laboration with the Detroit Steel 
Products Company. 

Various factors such as position of 
windows, slope, kinds of glass, glare 
reducers, and reflecting surfaces were 
all found to contribute to the securing 
of efficient industrial lighting; but, 
in the final analysis, keeping the glass 
clean is the primary essential. The 
authors state that ‘‘the ordinary 
twice-a-year window-cleaning program 
of industrial plants nullifies some of 
the refinements in saw-tooth lhghting 
design and makes a mockery of the 


whole matter of overhead lighting.” 
—C. P. Y. 


Ricut Arr FoR WoRKERS EASILY 
SecureD. T'. D. Wood and E. M., 
Hendriksen. Indust. Psychol., Aug., 
1926, vol. 1, pp. 525-828. 

This is a semipopular article ad- 
vocating “good ventilation’’ and show- 
ing the benefits therefrom in reducing 
illness and lost time and in increasing 
working efficiency.—P. D. 


A RarionaL Basis FOR VENTILA- 
TION. J. EH. Rush. Jour. Am. Soc. 
Heating and Ventil. Eng., Aug., 1926, 
vol. 32. pp. 581-616 

This is a very readable review, for- 
tified with numerous quotations and 
references.—P. D. 


CONDITIONED AIR INCREASED OUR 
Loom PropucTIoN 25 PrrR CENT. 
J.J. Robinson. Factory, April, 1926, 
vol. 36, pp. 724, 728, 732. 


This interesting article contains 


5, 5; me 
Jan., 1927 
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actual data on the cost of operation 
of the air conditioning equipment in 
the weaving room of the John B. 
Stetson Company, Philadelphia, and 
the savings effected by the system. 
The result is a net increase of 25 per 
cent. in the production of the looms, 
brought about by preventing the 


breakage of threads through control 
of the air temperature and humidity. 

According to the author, the intro- 
duction of the air conditioning system 
has in addition improved consider- 
ably the working conditions for the 
130 people in the weaving room.— 


ci. Be 2s 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


MepicaL CaRrE OF INDUSTRIAL 
Workers. Nat. Indust. Conference 
Board, 1926, pp. 112. 

This publication, which is one of the 
studies of health service in industry, 
is summarized as follows: 


Organized medical seryice in industry is 
essentially a product of the last two decades 
in the field of industrial management, and it 
promises greater development in the future, 
than it has had in the past; yet, there is 
enough evidence at hand to justify the 
statement that the industrial physician is 
playing an important part in American 
industry. The general use of complicated 
and swift moving machinery, the industrial 
utilization of materials the handiing of 
which involves potential hazards, and the 
bringing together of workers in large num- 
bers in factories combine to heighten the 
risk of accidents and the danger of disease. 
Through the enactment of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws legislatures have sought to 
ease for the worker the burden of the con- 
sequences of industrial accident and occu- 
pational disease. Industrial management 
in many cases has gone a step further. It 
has sought through provision of medical 
service in industry to lessen accidents and 
to prevent sickness, as far as this is possible, 
but when this is not possible, to mitigate 
their consequences through prompt atten- 
tion to injuries and incipient disease. 

The functions of medical departments in 
industry are, therefore, preventive and 


curative. The activities entrusted to them 
relate principally to: 

Physical examinations of applicants for 
employment and of workers returning to 
employment after illness. 

Periodic re-examination of workers in 
hazardous employments. 

Treatment and redressing of injuries. 

Diagnosis and treatment of minor medical 
cases as well as advice on medical problems. 

Sanitation of workshops and mainte- 
nance of satisfactory working conditions. 

Health education and accident preven- 
tion. 

It should not be understood, however, 
that every medical department in industry 
performs or should perform each of these 
functions. although many of them include 
all. In smaller plants, treatment of in- 
juries is often the only work done by the 
plant physician, especially if he devotes 
only part of this time to industrial service 
or visits a plant only on call. In larger 
plants, all or most of these activities will 
be found to be part of the work of the medi- 
cal department and each belongs in any well 
developed program of medical service. 

The number and composition of the 
personnel of medical departments depend 
in large measure upon size and character 
of the industrial establishment. In larger 
plants, physicians are generally employed 
on full time, though their services may be 
supplemented by others who give only a 
part of their time to the work. In many 
instances, all the medical work is in charge 
of a physician employed on a part-time 
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basis. However, even among the smaller 
plants investigated there are some in which 
physicians are employed upon full time. 
Physicians ‘‘on call’’ sometimes supplement 
the work of physicians regularly employed; 
sometimes, and especially in smaller plants, 
they are the only physicians employed. 
Nurses play a prominent part in the 
work of medical departments. They are an 
important aid to the work of the physician 
in the more highly developed organizations, 
while in the smaller ones they are fre- 
quently the only full-time representatives 
of the medical department. In many 
instances, nurses are advantageously uti- 
lized in visiting sick and injured employees 
in their homes. Dentists are also regularly 
employed in some medical departments, in 
a few instances on a full-time basis, but 
Oculists and 
other medical specialists are occasionally 
attached to medical departments on a part- 
time basis or as part of a consulting staff. 
The physical examination of applicants 
is coming to be a common feature of em- 


more generally on part time. 


ployment management. As its purpose 1s 
more generally understood, the old-time 
opposition to such examinations on the part 
of the workers is disappearing. The object 
of such examination is not to exclude from 
employment persons with physical defects, 
but rather to select for them such occupa- 
tions as are suited to their physical condi- 
tion. It is to the interest of all concerned 
that no person should be set at work which 
tends to overtax his powers or aggravate his 
physical ailments. Through these exami- 
nations workers can be properly placed, and 
accidents resulting from physical malad- 
justment of employees to their jobs will 
not be invited. Nor will contagious dis- 
eases be given a chance to spread. 

Among the 501 plants whose medical 
departments were investigated by the Con- 
ference Board, it was found that physical 
examination of prospective employees is 
carried on by more than half the number, 
that the time required for these examina- 
tions is generally from ten to fifteen minutes 
and that the percentage of rejections is very 
small. It was also found that there are 
fewer injuries per worker in plants requiring 
physical examination than in those which 
lack such requirement; on the other hand, 





medical cases are more frequent, which js 
probably an evidence of superior medical 
care rather than of greater prevalence of 
disease. 

Physical examinations to which the 
Board’s study related are not confined to 
applicants for employment. In most cases 
workers returning to the plant after an 
illness are re-examined to insure them work 
suitable to their physical condition. In 
many cases and as a preventive measure 
all employees are re-examined at regular 
intervals. The practice of having the 
higher executives submit to physical ex- 
amination by the plant physician or by a 
physician in private practice is becoming 
more general and is considered an important 
measure of health conservation for those 
responsible for the success of the enterprise. 

In the treatment of accident cases there 
is little, if any, difference in method be- 
tween the work of the industrial physician 
and the private practitioner. However, the 
former has perhaps a keener realization of 
the fact that unemployment brings eco- 
nomic losses and he is, therefore, less dis- 
posed to coddle the patient. His aim is to 
restore at the earliest possible moment not 
only the patient’s health but his earning 
capacity as well. Experience has shown 
that early return of the worker to his cus- 
tomary occupation, far from being of doubt- 
ful expediency, is in many cases highly 
beneficial from a purely medical point of 
view. 

Industrial physicians generally and 
particularly those having the care of 
workers who are employed, as in mining 
and construction work, at some distance 
from the industrial dispensary, find that 
their efforts are greatly helped by intelli- 
gent first-aid service. Instruction in first 
aid has become an important duty of indus- 
trial management. To be effective, such 
instruction, while thorough, must be simple 
and confined to a comparatively few basic 
principles. It is essential also that first-aid 
equipments contain everything necessary 
for ordinary emergencies, but nothing that 
could not be handled by the layman with- 
out much danger. In most cases, the first- 
aid outfit must also be easily portable. 

Treatment of minor medical cases by the 
medical department is desirable, especially 


3. I. &. 
Jan., 1927 
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when it enables the injured or sick employee 
to continue at his work and prevents 
infection and more serious illness. Wher- 
ever possible, therefore, a plant medical 
department should be equipped with proper 
facilities for diagnosis. If diagnosis re- 
veals the necessity of an extended treat- 
ment, the patient is generally referred to a 
private physician. An exception is some- 
times noted in remote communities where 
both diagnosis and treatment are conducted 
in the plant dispensary and hospital. 

Industrial physicians are not only doing 
much to relieve suffering and distress among 
employees of American industry, but they 
are making substantial contributions to the 
knowledge of the prevalence of accidents 
and of disease in industrial establishments. 
This has been accomplished through co- 
ordinating their efforts, and adopting uni- 
form classifications and adequate and 
standardized medical records. 

The plant physician is the natural ad- 
viser of industrial management in all 
matters relating to plant sanitation and 
the maintenance of satisfactory working 
conditions, and sometimes he is given direct 
responsibility for them. It is obvious that 
ventilation, illumination and the physical 
adjustment of the employee to the instru- 
ments with which he works are problems 
that require medical as well as engineering 
attention. 

Good health is an asset of the worker 
that must not be carelessly dissipated. 
Aside from the employee’s responsibility 
to himself and his family, the employer has 
a direct responsibility in seeing that this 
asset does not suffer impairment through 
adverse conditions to which the employee 
is exposed during working hours. But the 
employer is also interested equally with the 
employee that the latter come to his work 
in good physical condition; whatever he can 
contribute to this result by adequate health 
instruction of the employee is of mutual 
benefit. Accordingly, it is found that 
medical departments are often actively 
engaged in health education and in promot- 
ing personal hygiene. 

Among other activities in which medical 
departments sometimes participate in 
supervisory or consulting capacity are 
safety work, employees’ benefit associations 
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and recreation § activities, restaurant 
service, workmen’s compensation adjust- 
ments, examination and, in some cases, 
treatment of employees’ families. 

The Conference Board’s recent investi- 
gation of 501 plants with medical depart- 
ments resulted in a series of interesting 
statistical tables in which the personnel 
of such departments and the main lines of 
their activity are fully displayed. Com- 
parison with an earlier investigation of 
1920 permits a view of the progress of recent 
years. Both studies show that the extent 
of medical care and supervision and the 
activities displayed depend in part upon the 
size of the establishment and in part upon 
the character of the industry, but they 
depend largely also upon the attitude of the 
industrial manager. 

According to the Conference Board’s 
studies, the cost of medical service in 
industry has risen from an annual average 
of $4.43 per employee in 1920 to $5.14 per 
employee in 1924. The cost varies with the 
different industries and with the size of the 
individual establishments; naturally it 
varies also with the effectiveness and the 
efficiency of the medical department. In 
these costs, the principal item is that of the 
salaries of physicians and nurses, which 
make up about two-thirds of the total 
expenditure for medical service. While 
this total in the plants investigated in 1924 
exceeded five million dollars, it is small in 
comparison with the value of the annual 
output or the amount paid yearly in wages. 
The average yearly expenditure for medical 
service was found to be $1.03 for each $1000 
of the value of products and $3.62 for each 
$1000 paid out in wages. 

In protecting the worker from accident 
and disease by conserving his health, in 
adding thereby to the productiveness of 
industry, and in lessening the amount spent 
for public charity or private relief, medical 
service in industry has demonstrated its 
value. It is already widespread, but with 
a boundless field of further usefulness open 
to it, its full influence on industry and the 
community is yet to be measured. Herein 
lies the challenge to broad-visioned indus- 
trial managers and to efficient physicians 
in industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL HosprraL Practice Is 
IN SraTe OF Fiux. F. L. Rector. 
Nation’s Health, May, 1926, vol. 8, 
pp. 817-818. 

Rector discusses and presents figures 
on the cost of hospitalization of sick or 
injured industrial workers from differ- 
ent groups of industries in the New 
Iengland States, in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, I[llinois, and Mis- 


sourl, together with a small series 
from the South and West. In sixty- 
seven industries employing 274,284 
workers, the cost of hospitalization 
varied from $2 to $7.56 per day. The 
plants questioned reported 3,340 cases 
hospitalized at an average figure of 
$53.48 per case. The cost of main- 
taining plant medical departments was 
given at the annual per capita figure of 
99.10.—K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 


ITS HEALTH 


A COMPARISON OF GrouP VERBAL 
AND PicrortAL Tests or INTELLI- 
GENCE. C. M. Davey. Brit. Jour. 
Psychol., July, 1926, vol. 17, pp. 27-48. 

It is stated that many verbal tests 
are invalid as measures of intelligence, 
as they depend chiefly on a language 
factor, and that nonverbal tests ought 
to be used instead. Again, it is stated 
that ability measured by verbal tests 
is not the same as ability measured by 
though Spearman 
that all mental perform- 
ances can be in part attributed to 
one general common function, and 


nonverbal — tests, 


mamtains 


that this general factor ‘“g’’ is what 
both the verbal and the nonverbal 


tests should measure. In the present 
pictorial test was 
devised which was closely parallel to 
the standardized verbal test em- 
ployed. Both tests were given to 243 
schoolchildren, aged 8 to 14, and the 
general conclusion arrived at was that 
the test measures the 
general factor “g’ as the pictorial 
test. No evidence was obtained to 
show that the nonverbal test is the 
better measure of general intelligence 


investigation a 


verbal same 


RELATIONS 


because it excludes the language factor, 
The average correlation coefiicient for 
the eight oral tests was 0.40, and for 
the six pictorial tests, 0.31. The girls 
did better than the boys at the oral 
tests, but worse at the pictorial tests. 
There appeared to be a development 
of linguistic ability as age increased 
from 9 to 14 years, but no development 
in ability to solve pictorial tests. 
Hence the verbal test is the more 
appropriate measure when investigat- 
ing the higher grades of intelligence.— 
H. M. V. 

PsycHo-GALVANIC STUDIES ON 
SixtTy-Four MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
H.C. Syz. Brit. Jour. Psychol., July, 
1926, vol. 17, pp. 54-69. 

The object of the investigation was 
to determine in a large number of 
normal individuals some of the typical 
features presented in psychogalvanic 
‘urves and to relate them to the char- 
acteristics of the emotional behavior 
observed through other means. Each 
subject was tested for thirty to forty 
minutes by means of tactile 
auditory stimuli, threats, and a list ol 


and 
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words suggestive of emotionally sig- 
nificant life situations. An Kinthoven 
string galvanometer was connected to 
nonpolarisable electrodes applied to 
the palms and backs of the hands, no 
external current being introduced. 
The photographie recording method 
was the same as that used for electro- 
eardiography, and a pneumographic 
record of the respirations was included. 
The average number of words reacted 
to was about one-third of the total list 
of fifty words, and the reactions were 
for the most part in close connection 
with the stimuli. The number of 
responses varied from 6 per cent. to 71 
per cent. in different subjects, and a 
comparison of the frequency with the 
subjects’ description of their own 
emotional make-up gave a definite 
correspondence. The individuals with 
the smallest number of responses were 
of a well-balanced and not especially 
sensitive emotional constitution, 
whereas the cases with most frequent 
reaction were of a more excitable and 
labile emotional type.—H. M. V. 


SALVAGING THE WORKER—THROUGH 


Work. H.W. Stevens. Indust. Psy 


chol., April, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 280-282. 

This is the story of a young girl 
‘whose future as a worker chanced to 
become a problem for the diverse 
judgments of several psychiatrists.” 
At the age of 16 years she became 
cash girl for a large department store. 
After about five years of this employ- 
ment she had an attack of influenza 


that necessitated an absence of about 
two months. Returning to work “‘she 
became obsessed with fears arising 
from her sense of weakness.’’ Her 
self-confidence was lost and a week 
later she left her position to seek relief 
at the outpatient department of a 
general hospital. Her case was di- 
agnosed as psychotic, but failing to 
improve she was later sent to a hospital 
specializing in nervous disorders. After 
eight months it was decided that she 
had sufficiently improved to return 
to her home. Again she returned 
to the general hospital; and after 
several weeks with no perceptible 
progress, she became depressed and 
restless. A vaguely expressed desire 
to return to work was opposed in a 
most discouraging report to the store. 
This report came to the attention of 
the president who asked if there were 
any last thing they could do for the 
girl. The matter was referred to 
another psychiatrist who diagnosed 
the case as neurasthenic, not psychotic, 
and recommended that she be put to 
work—‘‘very special work on special 
hours’—and that she be regarded 
more as a patient than as a worker. 
This advice was followed, and so after 
an absence of more than a year, and 
less than two months after the hopeless 
hospital report, the girl was enrolled 
as an active worker in the store. Her 
improvement continued and about 
three months later she was allowed 
to work on a full time schedule.— 


A. W. N. 


[INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


New York Laspor Laws ENAcTED 
IN 1926. N. Y. State Dept. Labor, 


Vol. sf 


No. | 


Bur. Statistics and Information, Special 


Bull. No. 145, 1926, pp. 49. 
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COMPENSATION AWARDS YEAR 
IeNDED JUNE 30, 1924. COMPENSATED 
AcciwENTS Juty, 1914—Junnr, 1922. 
N.Y. State Dept. Labor, Bur. Statistics 
and Information, Special Bull. No. 142, 
19.26, pp. 189. 


IlypROCELE AND WORKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. A. Scheele. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Deutsch. Ztschr. f. Chir., 
April, 1926, vol. 195, p. 286, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., June 26, 1926, vol. 
SO, p. 20085, 

Scheele studied the evidence in 133 
‘cases of alleged traumatic origin or 
aggravation of hydrocele. Because of 
its mobility, foree applied directly to 
the testicle must possess a certain 
suddenness if it is to cause injury. 
Although the hydrocele itself may not 
form until two or three months have 
elapsed and external signs of injury 
have disappeared, the immediate sub- 
jective results of the injury are severe. 
If these immediate results are lacking 
in the history, suspicion is cast on the 
The most frequent 
consequence of trauma to the testicle 
is hematoma outside the vaginalis; 
this may lead to hematoma within 
the vaginalis, which in turn may lead 
through irritation from hemorrhagic 
remains or traumatic periorchitis to 
hydrocele. Hematoma within the 
vaginalis however is rare, except where 
hydrocele already exists. Hydrocele 
indirect foree, such as 
strains in lifting, jumping backward or 
slipping when earryingaheavy burden, 
is rare, but possible. When infection 
of the testicle or epididymis exists at 


traumatic origin. 


caused by 


the time of the accident, the question 
of traumatic origin of the hydrocele 





becomes more complicated, for hydro- 
cele may develop in local infection 
without trauma; on the other hand. 
the trauma may be responsible for 
aggravation of the original condition, 
which might not otherwise have led 
to hydrocele. A large hydrocele is 
continually exposed to trauma. In- 
jury may make the condition worse or 
introduce complications, but in con- 
sidering the question from the com- 
pensation angle, the possibilities in 
the natural course of the trouble, such 
as hemorrhagic periorchitis and spon- 
taneous rupture of the wall, must be 
remembered.—Kk. R. D. 


WoORKMAN’S COMPENSATION FOR 
Eye Insguries Cuances. H. Best. 
Nation’s Health, May, 1926, vol. 8 
pp. 312-314. 

This article is a review of modern 
judicial interpretation of workmen’s 
compensation laws with respect to the 
occurrence and consequences of eye 
injuries to workmen—injuries not only 
from accidents but also from other 
industrial hazards, such as exposure to 
wood alcohol or to continued and in- 
tense glare. The effect of slight visual 
impairment; the question whether 
the sight of an eye is to be regarded as 
lost after an injury when, with the 
use of glasses, its efficiency is but little 
reduced; the problem of the loss of his 
single eye by a one-eyed person; the 
destruction of the remainder of vision 
all these 
problems are discussed by the author 


) 





in an already imperfect eye 


from the point of view of the modern 
trend of judicial interpretation of com- 
pensation laws.—K. R. D. 


J. 1. &. 
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REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


How OccuPATIONAL ‘THERAPISTS 
Cyn Hetpe THE DISABLED WORKER. 
G. R. Stein. Occup. Therapy, April, 
1926, vol. 5, pp. 125-126. 

This paper is a plea for closer co- 
operation between occupational ther- 
apists and rehabilitation workers, inas- 
much as they have the same objective. 
Since the work of the therapist pre- 
cedes that of the rehabilitation worker, 
suggestions are made that should tend 
to co-ordinate this work. The slow 
movement of hospital routine is often 
destructive to the morale of the 
patient, the result being a condition of 
chronie malingering and dependence 
on others. The patient’s mind should 
be kept occupied, preferably with 
active thinking about the lines of work 
he hopes to enter when released, es- 
pecially toward the carrying out of 
some work plan of his own, however 
imperfect this may be. The ambition 
may be aroused by suggestion, or by 
calling attention to the example of 
others. Make him think for himself. 
Wherever possible, occupations for the 
disabled should simulate those found 
in industry. This plan is more ther- 
apeutie because it impresses the 
patient as being practical —A. W. N. 


REPORT BY THE EMPLOYMENT SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE JOINT TUBERCULO- 
SIs COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF MEDI- 
CAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH (GREAT 
URITAIN). 

This report which has at present 
been only privately circulated is 
shortly to be published. It reviews 
practical experience in rehabilitating 
ex-sanatorium patients in employment 


at training colonies and factory settle- 
ments. Certain points emerge: (1) 
The expectation of life of those em- 
ployed in this way under close medical 
supervision is, ceteris paribus, two or 
three times that of those who return 
to their ordinary places in the com- 
munity; (2) the cases represent poten- 
tial sources of infection isolated from 
the community; (3) under entirely 
favorable conditions industry carried 
on by ex-tuberculous workers may 
become financially self-supporting. 
The Committee paid particular at- 
tention to the financial aspect of differ- 
ent schemes. Much depends on the 
outlook of the scheme, as to whether 
it is a stepping-stone on the way back 
to ordinary employment, or to provide 
permanent work. In the former case 
the succession of new workers cannot 
conduce to financial success, having 
regard to short hours—six hours is 
usual—and lack of skill. A better 
chance occurs where workers settle 
down permanently when their produc- 
tive capacity becomes greater. Much 
difficulty is experienced in finding 
suitable occupations. Heavy outdoor 
work is entirely discarded; rather light 
repetitive work for mass production in 
hygienic workshops represents the 
ideal. Nothing is said as to how far 
vocational selection is practised before 
training is commenced. ‘Three dis- 
tinct objects should be kept in view: 
first, occupational therapy carried out 
as part of sanatorium 
secondly, vocational training; 


treatment; 
and 


thirdly, permanent settlement of ex- 
patients who have passed through a 
satisfactory period of training. 


Each 
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effort should be made cautiously and 
allowed to develop on normal business 
lines. There is no royal road to that 
financial success which dominates the 
situation; and the day is yet far distant 
before a reasonable absorption rate of 
ex-patients can be reached; even 150 
adult beds turn out nine to ten patients 
per month continuously, while at 
Papworth only one settler every three 
weeks is being absorbed. The man- 
ager must in nearly every case be a 
medical man; but medical men with 
business knowledge, training, and ca- 
pacity, all of which are needed more 
than in any ordinary industrial under- 


takings, are hard to find. The ac- 
counts for nearly every scheme show a 
financial loss amounting on an average 
every year to £15 to £20 per employed 
person. The question resolves itself 
into determining whether these persons 
returned to normal life would not cost 
the community far more, for cost of 
renewed sanatorium treatment on 
breakdowns, for upkeep of wives and 
families, and for new cases caused by 
spread of infection. Further investi- 
gation into the whole matter is needed 
while a close watch is kept on all the 


experimental schemes in existence.— 
Ke L. C. 


a * 
Jan., 1927 
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is admittedly due to the work edge among employers and workers. 
factory Inspectors required by Textile industries claim 52 per cent. 
rv Law of 1916. There are’ of the factories of Japan, and 81 ver 
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343 factory inspectors of cent. of the workers in the textile 
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the female workers, who are 


chiefly from the agricultural districts, 


date 


and some factories also provide houses 
for workmen with families. 

Large factories and most mines have 
their own hospitals with doctors who 
work in co-operation with the state 
factory inspectors. 

Diseases of digestive organs pre- 
dominate among industrial workers, 
The 
present laws governing compensation 


followed by respiratory diseases. 


state that “the employer shall com- 
pensate in case of a worker being taken 
ill due to his work,’ and their appli- 
eation is “rather elastic.” Diseases 
due to have 


mostly remained unaccounted for. In- 


industrial poisoning 
vestigations with regard to prevalence 
of anthrax have failed to show any 
eases among workers in wool, hair, 
horns, and hoofs, but among workers 
In a bone powder manure factory 
dealing with animal bones from other 
countries every year two or three cases 
are found; the disinfection of the bones 
is now, therefore, being investigated. 
Hookworm disease is prevalent among 
workers in the coal pits in western 
Japan, and enforcement of preventive 
measures is needed.—B. A. 


SEVERAL RESULTS OF THE INVESTI- 
GATION OF WORKING 
WORKMEN [ENGAGED IN AUTOGENOUS 
WeELDING. JW. Grig- 


wena Truda, 1926, no. 1, pp. 79-79. 


(‘ONDITIONS OF 
Deutsch meister. 


The author gives an exhaustive de- 
scription of the duties of the workmen 
employed in autogenous welding and 
metal cutting. The chief injuries and 
dangerous elements in the work con- 
sist of the following: 

|. Compulsory, strained, half-stoop- 
ing body posture, with the soldering 





iron in the half-bent right hand (jp 
the soldering of individual parts). 
lying on the side, on the back, in g 
sitting or kneeling position (working 
in stationary boilers, on locomotive 
furnaces). 

2. High temperature (as high ag 
30°C.) when soldering in boilers and 
the nearness of the face to the solder- 
ing trough (0.35 to 0.54 meters). 

3. Dazzling light of the oxyacety- 
lene flame, its high content of ultra- 
violet rays which can cause a disturb- 
ance of the physiologie functions of 
the eye, and straining of the eyes from 
watching over the soldering trough. 

4. In acetylene generating, the 
liberation in the workrooms of sulphur, 
phosphorus, hydrogen sulphide, phos- 
phine, carbon monoxide, and other 
gases. 

5. In the boiler department, injuri- 
ous effects on the hearing produced by 
pneumatic riveting. 

6. Danger of explosions and con- 
flagrations on account of the enormous 
spark formation.—A. W. N. 


HYGIENE OF THE JEWELRY INDUs- 
TRY. floltzmann. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., April, 1926, N. 
97-100. 

There is no ailment that is peculiar 
to the jewelry industry, although cer- 
tain injuries and poisonings arise from 
the nature of the work. 

The separating department distrib- 
utes the metal alloys and receives 


Y 
S. vol. 3, pp. 


the scraps, even to the sweepings and 
the filterings. The value of the 
refuse makes cleanliness in the es- 
tablishment worth while. This refuse 
is burned to the metal, 
which is then ground. In this process 
much dust is occasioned, and it is 


obtain 


J. 1. 
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somnetimes necessary for the men to 
wear respirators. The smelting in cru- 
oibles on eoke stoves introduces the 
danger of heat eczema. Application 
of gne ointment moderates the effect 
of the heat radiation. The use of 

‘trie smelters reduces this an- 

yance. Separation by means of 
hemicals and of electrolysis necessi- 

es the use of quantities of nitric 
wid, and should be performed under 
_ serviceable hood. 

The die machines are still largely 
operated by foot power. The work- 
man is under heavy strain. The 
weight of the body rests the greater 
part of the time upon the left foot, 
while the right operates the machine. 
The right thigh muscles are often per- 
ceptibly stronger than the left, and the 
sole of the foot is thickened. These 
machines are always placed on the 
lowest floor in the factory, conse- 
quently the ventilation and the light- 
Only especially 
strong persons can be employed for 
this work, which should be avoided 
by one inclined to inguinal rupture. 
Operation of the foot press for heavy 


ing are the poorest. 


metal strips is too severe for women. 
‘he inereased flow of blood to the 
lower extremities causes also a con- 
gestion of blood in the abdominal 
organs with a tendency to hemorrhage. 

The position of the left hand, neces- 
sitated by work at the bench, often 
brings about occupational neuritis. 

in soldering by the use of the mouth 
jlowpipe, changeable mouthpieces are 
idvised to avoid possible infection. 
\ blowpipe operated by air pressure 
id regulated by the thumb is prefer- 
ble. 

The use of sulphuric acid for cleans- 
ing soldered metals, and the constant 


burning of gas and furnaces make good 
ventilation absolutely necessary. 
Fumes from hydrochloric acid, nitrie 
acid, potassium cyanide, and hydro- 
eyanie acid are also to be guarded 
against. These fumes should be drawn 
off away from the workman. 

‘he use of lime paste and of caustic 
potash solution offers another source 
of danger to the eye or to the skin. 
There is also danger of narcotic effects 
from the use of benzine, benzol, ear- 
bon tetrachloride, and ethylene tri- 
chloride. Workers with these sub- 
stances often complain of headache, 
numbness, and irritation of the con- 
junctiva. 
duced by a solution of celluloid in 


Similar effeets are pro- 
acetone, used as a lacquer. The use 
of electrolysis is reeommended from 
the standpoint of hygiene. 

Icffects from cyanides are a peculiar 
sweetish taste in the mouth, irritation 
of the conjunctiva, rush of blood to 
the head, and headache. 
the skin occurs in people predisposed 


Kezema of 


thereto. 

It is the deplorable custom to send 
eertain kinds of work to the home, 
where the danger is even greater than 
it would be in a weil-regulated factory. 

Lead poisoning is also to be feared 
from the fumes and dust arising trom 
the use of lead sulphide. 

In the polishing process much dust 
is created which should be drawn off. 
Burnishing of large articles with the 
hand requires considerable strength 
and sometimes causes pain and inflam- 
mation in the muscles and swelling of 
the joints. 

In the cleansing of certain articles, a 
foaming solution is applied with a 
This solution has an irritat- 


1 
brush. 
ing effect upon the skin tissue, and 
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recommended 
should be 
before Op- 


eauses eczema. It is 
that a paraffin 


the 


ointment 
applied to hands 


erating. 


SYSTEMIC 


Loop JEXAMINATION OF ROENT- 


Hyerndrach.  Griq- 


iy 
4/—d2. 


GENOLOGISTS., (ry, 
rena Truda, 1926, no. 1, pp. 

The director of the central labora- 
tory of the Department of Industrial 
Medicine 


amination of the blood of 


eondueted a thorough ex- 


twent V-one 


persons working in roentgen cabinets 


and others), by which he 


Clans 
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be eonelusions: (1) that in 
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2) that a 
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occur, e@ 


eommon phenomenon; cer- 


tain ceerease in the number 


rresps nang cdeerease 


FOCV tes and a C 
in the hemoglobin were observed; and 
3) that this 


ynneeted with the cha 


eosinophilia is perhaps 
to bee nges in the 


the 


physiologically 
a W. WN, 


aetive mass of 


spleen. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE TEETH RE- 
SULTING FROM TILE OCCUPATION, M. 
Kraus. Ze ntralbl. oe rele rbe/ ug., 
1926, N.S. vol. 8, Pp. 127-150. 

Confectioners present a characteris- 
tie form of tooth decay. It differs 
from the usual form by its localization, 


and by the 


lack eolor of the 


extension. soft condition, 


exposed 
It is caused by the 
~which is inhaled and settles 

he acid 


; ] bo es 4 4 re 
At the rbd SO the teeth. i 


] 
resulting from fermentation deealc1- 


fies the te th. permitting retail t ror 


mpl letels - des tTOYV 


| he haeterin why H & 
the tooth 


SUDSTENEE, 


OF INDUS 


OCCUPATIONAL 
PREATMENT, AN 





SPRIAL HYGIENE 


Emphasis is laid on good illumina- 
tion and ventilation. Compared with 
other industries the danger of accident 


sa aly . 4 \ 
1S shight.—A. 


W.N. 


DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
D PREVENTION 


The 
the teeth of metal 
the 
which settles on 

oxidized by 
mouth and spreads its discoloration 
from the gingival margin to the mid- 
dle of surface. The color 
varies, being green, brown, or 
the metal. 
inhaled by briekmakers 


characteristic discolorati 

workers 18 o0¢c¢a- 
1 1 hry 
sioned by 
dust, 


Comes 


inhalation of meta] 
the teeth, be- 


} 


the fluids of the 


the tooth 
gray, 
according to 

The dust 
causes the crowns of the teeth to be 
ground away. 

Workers in chemical industries are 
subject to necrosis of the front teeth 
from the acid vapors in the air. ‘The 
are usually discomfort 


which become sensi- 


first symptoms 
in the centrals 
to changes of temperature, and 


sour, 


tive 
react 
salty foods. 


painfully to sweet, or 


Thm tmneAwe r ] | Ay » 
rhe incisors, upper and lower, are 


frequently worn away on the cutting 


edge, sometimes in tiny grooves, by 


persons empl ying them excessively: 


cigar makers, who bite off the end of 


ir wrapper; cl: sachers 


the cige arinetists:t 
and clerks, from the habit of holding 
pencil between the teeth; needle- 


workers, from bier the thread: cob- 


blers and upholsterers, from nails held 


) 


2 im ] . + \/ lL, 
in the mouth and passed to the teeth 


glass blowers, from holding and turn- 
ing the blowpipe. It is remarka! 


orn edges cf the teeth a1 


‘from caries. 
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The article is accompanied by a 
series of plates illustrating the various 
manifestations.—A. W. N. 
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(ie ACTION OF AMMONIA UPON THE 

vos. A. A. Horvath. Japan Med. 
orld, Feb., 19.26, vol. 0, Pp. 1/-29; 
‘arch, 1926, pp. 49-89. 
| This paper, the result of ten years’ 
sudy, was undertaken in the interest 
F ' workers employed in refrigerating 
manufacture of illu- 


nts. in the 


Or 

nating gas, in the rectification of 

petroleum, in the production of 

ms et sugar, and in the dye and chemi- 

"i | industries. The author believes 
the effect of inhaled ammonia 

™ n farm workers and on those domestic 


" animals which live most of the time in 
‘ables may also be of importance. 
Hle reviews the work of Lehmann, 
Ronzanl, and Seifert, but questions 
e validity of their results on the fol- 
Z lowing grounds: 


hey did not accurately determine 

re oncentration of ammonia in the in- 

To | air, nor keep the concentration con- 

t during the experiment; (b) all experi- 

AY ° . p » 

; were made with a daily interval of 

ike iO hours as a minimum, and sometimes 
nrar n . r . ] 7 ery Pas , 

ger periods of many days, which would 

rs rive the animal time to recover from the 


1/\T ° , : f(a +1 +amy ‘ 17 
mn of the ammonia; (c) the temperature 
he animals was not taken: and lastly. 

riven to 

tudies of the lung lesions. 


scopical s 


‘he improved apparatus which Hor- 
th devised for his own experiments 
which 


a current of air through a large 


the 


sisted in an electric fan 


a 


innel pipe over the surface of 





a) . 
a | Tar, 4 rey 
mxecess of water 


emmonia solution. 


in the air and ammonia mixture 


was removed by passage through 


boxes contaiming calcium oxide be- 
fore the mixture entered the chamber 
(360 liters’ the 


experimental and 


in which 
bbits 

gulnea-pigs—were Vinally 
the the 


. Y ain fw y 4 , whe | y® Lare ’ ‘ ‘a 
ferent air from the chamber was passed 


capacity) 

animals—ra 
placed 
ef- 


ammonia contained in 


through a box containhurie pumice 


stone moistened with sulping — acid. 
By means of this apparatus it was 

possible to expose series of animals to 

constant, known concentrations of gas 

for long periods of time: 

Length 


of Expvsure 


Concentration 
of Ammonia 


errr rere oe }—] 
[| | 0) 48-053 6-5: 
It] 0 22-0 .260 4-3 | 
IV.. oy . 0.12-0.17 30 


cas. 


' ~~ 


AL’ / oo = 0.1 


The results of the experiments are 
summarized as follows: 


— 


> as . ; — , ] ory 
tabbits and guinea pigs exposed to con- 


centrations ot 1.o- o , 0 > andd ao = SOE 


, _—_— er ak, rea a 
ammonia fas (15% VOIUMEL) GACVelOpNPCa SUL) 


acute, acute and catarrhal-purulent trachel- 
tis; acute, chronic, haemorrhagic, catarrhal 
and purulent broncho-pneumonia; indura- 
tive chronic © peri-broncho-pneumonia; 
abscess of the lung; haemorrhagic infarct 


and necrosis of the lung; subpleural haemor- 


rhages, and fibrino-purulent pleuritis and 


pericarditis. 
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tabbits were found to be less sensitive 
to the presence of ammonia in the inspired 
air than were guinea pigs. 

exposure to lower percentage concentra- 
tions of ammonia in the inspired air re- 
sulted more often in pleuro-pneumonia, and 
higher percentage concentrations in Catar- 
rhal broncho-pneumonia. 

Ciuinea pigs were found to tolerate 0.15 00 
without visible 


of ammonia for a month 


external disturbances, loss of weight, or 


appetite, or visible macroscopical changes 
in the lungs at autopsy. 
the 


domestic 


These findings would indicate that 
econeentration of ammonia for 
animals should be lower than 0.25 ‘| 00° 


Habit formation (GewGhnung) for am- 


monia gas, deseribed by Lehmann = and 
Seifert, Was Hot observed. Therefore 
Lehmann’s conclusion that ammonia con- 
centrations are harmless up to 0.5°) o> In 
factory air for “habitual” workmen is open 


to question. 
behavior of 
body have led to the fol- 


rr —“ | Daa aa 
lo Ving CONCLUSIONS. 


of studies on the 


Resull m| 


AMMONIA 1”) the 


(a1) The permeability of normal alveolar 
epithelium for ammonia is not yet proved. 

(b) The oxidations in the body may be 
regulated by ammonia. 

(¢) The hypothesis is advanced that the 
pathological picture in the lungs of anaphy- 
lactic shock may be produced by ammonia 
liberated in the organism under the influ- 
ence of a sensitizing agent. 


—M. G. P. 
(HEMICAL 


I 
Zentralbl. f. 


S. vol. 8 


ARSENIC IN LARGE 


Works. A. [lopmann. 
(owerbehyg., May, 19.26, N. 
127. 


Arsenic can cause acute as well as 


pp. 126 


ehronie industrial poisonings. 

[n the roasting of pyrites, traces of 
arsenic can escape into the air. T’rom 
the hygienic standpoint it becomes 
Important only when conditions favor 


the formation of arseniuretted hydro- 


gen. When metals are reduced in 
weak acids, and arsenic is present, 





arseniuretted hydrogen is formed. ‘To 
prevent injury, the apparatus must be 
kept tight and the gas conducted to x 
safe distanee. Wherever possible, ma- 
terials that are free from arsenic should 
be employed. 

There is also danger from the slime 
in kettles and containers, Inasmuch as 
these utensils must be cleaned. ‘To 
do this the workman must climb in- 
side, and should he use zine water 
pails, for instance, arseniuretted hy- 
It may 
be necessary, In unavoidable cases, to 
use gas 
apparatus. 

Dr. Hopmann presents the record 


drogen polsoning May ensue. 


masks or oxygen inhaling 


of seven cases of acute arseniuretted 
hydrogen poisoning at the dye works 
of Leverkusen during the past twenty- 
five years. The apparatus has been 
improved and it is expected that no 
No chronie 
arsenic poisoning has been reported.— 


A. W.N. 


further eases will occur. 


A Cask oF Mass POISONING IN THE 
RUBBER FacTory or ‘“‘Ix~RAssNYy [o- 
GATYR.”” NN. Frolow. Gigiena Truda, 
1926, no. 1, pp. 79-82. 

On Sept. 28, 1924, there occurred 
in the above-named rubber factory 
a mass poisoning from benzine of about 
ninety female operatives on rubber 
boots. On September 29 a repetition 
occurred in the poisoning of forty- 
three persons. The first poisoning, as 
could be positively established, was 
caused by the fact that the electric 
the had 
ceased to function for some unknown 


ventilators in workrooms 


reason. The second poisoning, that 0! 
September 29, can hardly be con- 
‘ae 3 
sidered as poisoning, but rather, al- 


most exclusively, as mass psychosis 
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‘yy on that day the ventilation was 
entirely satisfactory and an accumu- 
ation of benzine could not be es- 


ablished.- A. W.N. 


\lorauin. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyq., 
1926, N.S. vol. 8, pp. 203-204. 
ifforts are beimmg made to relieve 
pounding of the automobile motor 
the admixture of some other sub- 

stance with the benzine. 
in Germany relief has been afforded 
the admixture of a very small quan- 
{iron earbonyl, a erystalline sub- 
nee not employed commercially in 
pure form. It is combustible at a 
paratively low temperature and is 
ipped in a 50 per cent. dilution with 
ine, called motyl. For ordinary 
it is distributed in the form of mo- 
lin, a2 further dilution of motyl with 
‘ine, eontaiming only 0.2 to 0.25 
per cent. of iron earbonyl. ‘The physi- 
eal and chemieal properties of the ben- 
zine are seareely altered, and motalin 
nay be employed with no greater pre- 
utions than are necessary in handling 

benzine. 

There is little danger from exhaust 
gases, owing to the more perfect com- 
ustion as evidenced by the decreased 
pounding in the motor. 


Iuxperiments 
have shown less carbon monoxide and 
no other injurious products.—A. W. N. 


HerattH Hazarps or Brass Foun- 
DRIES: I. Fretp INVESTIGATIONS OF 
THE HraurH HazARDS OF THE BRASS- 
‘OUNDRY INnpustry. II]. LABora- 
rORY STUDIES RELATING TO THE 
PAT [OLOGY OF BRASS 
' 


MI N’S AGUE. Z. A. 


lf OUNDRY- 
Turner and I. 


Thompson. U]. S. Pub. Hlealth 
ll. No, 157, Aug., 1925, pp. 


nw 
‘ 


a), 


STREET Risk oF CARBON Mon- 
OXIDE Porsonina. FE. D. Wilson, J. 
Gates, H.R. Owen, and W.T7T. Dawson. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 31, 1926, 
vol. 87, pp. 319-3820. 

Examination of the blood of foot 
traffic policemen as they reported from 
eight hours of duty in crowded sec- 
tions of Philadelphia showed percent- 
age saturations of the hemoglobin 
with carbon monoxide as high as 30 
per cent. ‘The existence of a definite 
street risk of repeated or chronic 
slight carbon monoxide anoxemia 1s 
thus confirmed. Ik. R. D. 


KLIMINATION OF CARBON MONOXIDE 
FROM BLoop. W.C. Stadie. Atlantic 
Med. Jour., June, 1926, vol. 29, p. 
G16. 

PULMONARY THeMORRHAGES IN 
AcuTE CARBON ‘TETRACHLORIDE Port- 
SONING. : if Tauhasa cd. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Deutsch. Ztschr. £ d., Jes 
gerichtl. Med., vol. 11, no. 5, in Miin- 
chen. med. Wehnschr., March 19, 1926, 
vol. 7, p. O00, 

Postmortem findings and experi 
ments on animals showed that the 
cause of the hemorrhages is probably 
hemorrhagie cdiathesis. Rupture of 
the vessel walls was not observed.— 


M. C. 8. 


FATAL POISONING BY 
NITROBENZENE. D. Rk. Thomas. 
Indian Med. Gaz., May, 1926, vol. 61, 
p. £29. 


CASE OF 


THEORY OF THE ACTION OF NrTROUS 
GASES ON THE BLoop. W. Heubner 
and R. Meier, Zentralbl. f. Gewerbe- 
hyg., April, 1926, N. S. vol. 3. pp. 


95--97. 
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It is known that the real danger of 
in their action on 
the lungs, lies in the faet that by 1n- 


the nitrous gases, 
halation of these acid forming sub- 
stances an edema is developed that is 
to life. Apart from this 
lnportant faet, these gases have the 


dangerous 
power to cause alterations in the blood, 
This 
nuikes 1{s appearance in severe cases 
that fatal, 


deserving of consideration in the inter- 


namely to form methemoglobin. 


quickly become and is 


est of diagnosis. ‘The formation of 
methemoglobin through nitrous gases 


, ) \ 


presents the same chemical reaction 


the netion of nitrites on the 


* i & (,4)¢'s 


NO, HO 2 NOH 


presence of air the following 


Is more correct: 


2 NOs; H.O NO.H NOwH 
\fter the inhalation of nitrous gases, 
= of nitrous acid cireulate through 
ay dv 


—- 
~~ 


noglobin has one more 

of oxvgen than hemoglobin, 
he natural, acid free eoloring matter 
Various possible chemical reactions 
i the conelusion ar- 
reaction between 
es and . pigment in the liv- 


’ = 7 cy? ~ THNINEaE 
Din ‘ x ‘ Ping 


more 


E tne e@X- 

" co ex~eess ot 
tC the 

: is neld 





This is regarded as the true reaction 


acid and the blood 


‘ 





between nitrous 


pigment, and 


is, from the toxicologiec | 

point of view, alone of importance. uU 
The faet may be of much practiea| | 

significanee that, in certain eases of U 

death after the absorption of nitrites 

or nitrous gases, a coloring matter has ! 

been found in the blood, deceivingly 

like earboxyhemoglobin in appearance 

and chemical behavior. ‘Chis may he 

explained by posthumous processes, 

It is well worth while to be attentive 

to this source of error, in postmortem 

zarbon monoxide 


A. W.N. 


examinations where 
is detected in the blood. 
THE (}UANTITATIV] 
DETERMINATION OF ANILINE ACCORD- 
ING TO THE DIAZOTIZING PROCESS. <1, 
Pamfilow and G,. Philippytschew.  Gig- 


tena Truda. 1926. no. 


CONCERNING 


> yr 
l, Lp). a “Pls 
The process of the titrometric de- 
7 


termination of aniline by diazotizing | 


f 


wholly unsuited to the purposes of 
The 


l, for aniline concentri- 


labor protection. causes lie 
the 
| 


tions of (0.051 


faet tha 


normei, the c1azotizing 


requires si-teen hours before i 


4 in” 207 
complete. ‘The sai 


npes ynresented 
a A 


17 


» | 4 mo , Ic777 a7 Vee 1 lslea4 ya 
the factories are usually mueh dilut 


7 
and econseauentilv exact and au 
A 7 s 


results are not to be obtained by this 


er j Bs 44. ao 4 / + | 
analvsis. It is better to use the 


} . ? . ] } » } } ) +} ] ‘ - 
romate or the romime Mecnoa al 


. 2: ? a wan on Ty _* 
eording to Lehmann.— A. W. NN. 


ri. 3 f ? ) ) ) 
1) ai i f if . i) ‘ j 

hs oh ail 1 ) . . 

this presents the prellminal 

, 
~ | TS. () al MvVestig 1) un 
} \? . ‘ .1 , Y I | 7 
) Lal A i' W: av a ‘* 
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) sealing the ends of tin cans. ‘Pwo 


principles seem to be fairly well es- 
rablished. First, it 1s not possible to 
use a jet as with the benzol cement 
because the mechanical agitation set 
oy when the latex is made to flow 
‘hrough the small opening causes the 
particles of rubber to coagulate, to 
adhere to the metal walls of the tube, 
and finally to close the opening of the 
jet. Secondly, it been found 
necessary to add other substances to 


has 


] 


the latex to bring about the stability 
and strength required for a permanent 
seal.” 

Latex cement does not dry so rapidly 
-the benzol cement but a continuous 
rier has been constructed which 

eceives the wet can tops and delivers 

em dry, ready for packing. It is 
pected that further experience will 
eliminate the smaller difficulties and 
:; 


that latex units will gradually be sub- 


stituted for the benzol units.-_M. C.S. 


Sarge HANDLING OF CHLORINE. Safe 
Practices Pamphlet No. 71, Nat. Safety 
Veuws, March, 1926, vol. 18. pp. 39-43, 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS IN CHRO- 
Forster. Zentralbl. 


' > AT GQ 
, slay, 1926, N.S. vol. 3, 


MATING PLANTs. 
. (7 rI'¢ rhe hig. 
{ / ~4 
24° 125. 
Che unusually advantageous proper- 
ties of chromium: 


} 
t) 


extreme hardness. 
eat stability, complete resistance to 
chemical influence: 


loved 


have caused it to 
emp In very many industries. 
In the metal industry, it is used in 
ne manufacture of dental and surgi- 

| instruments, cutlery, and automo- 
viles. The extended use of chromium 
‘cemands consideration for the protec- 
ion of the workmen. 


Above the galvanie baths in which 





ACTS ol 


the chromating takes place, a brown 
mist may be seen hanging over the 
surface of the water. ‘This mist is 
composed of fine particles of chromium 
which are thrown off by the galvanic 
It is self- 
evident that an exhaust appliance is 


process and are poisonous. 


indispensable, and that it should be 
placed directly over the water in the 
bath, and kept constantly in opera- 
tion. 

Chromium causes 
the mucous membrane of the 


inflammation of 
nose, 
which soon develops into an_ ulcer 
and may lead to perforation of the 
nasal septum. Ulcers appear also on 
the lips, arms, hands, and feet. 


Workers 


should be instructed re- 
earding the dangers, and should be 
held to 
also important that they have suitable 


working clothing, as well as dressing. 


strictest cleanliness. It 1s 


wash, and lunch rooms. 

The galvanic baths should be oper- 
ated by some adult and well-informed 
person. Medical examinations should 


be made of each worker when first 
employed, and each month thereafter. 
Special attention should be given to 
the skin and to the nasal septum. 
A. W.N. 
MONONITROPHENOL AND DINITRO- 
PHENOL AS INDUSTRIAL 
THEIR Mopr or 


POISONS: 


IENTRANCE INTO THE 


ORGANISM AND THE PARADOXICAL 
Rigor Mortis 1x Derictentr Acipb 
Formation. A. B. Lehmann and L. 
Schmidt-Kehl. Arch. f. Hyg., 1926, 
vol. 96, pp. 863-888. 

The authors first review the in- 


formation already possessed in regard 
to these substances, including experi- 
ments with animals, and then describe 


a fatal case of poisoning in a man who 
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with dinitro- 
Ife had to plaee the damp 


was engaged in work 
phenol. 
product in the drying oven, and later 


He had 


{Oo wear a respirator. 


(o remove it and pack it. 
been instructed 
On the morning of the tenth day after 
heginning this work he complained of 
headache and at 2 o'clock in the after- 
felt and Al- 


though a warm bath seemed to help 


noon he weak faint. 
him, he went to bed beeause of dyspnea 
distinet aeceleration of respira- 

About 
physician reported that the patient 


and 
tion. 5 o'clock the factory 
was tossing about restlessly and eall- 
ing for air; there was also copious 
perspiration, pain in the vicinity of the 
liver, full weak pulse (140), tempera- 
some rales, dilatation and 
About 7 o'clock 


the pulse became weak and very fre- 


ture 3S.S°, 
rigidity of the pupils. 
quent. Venesection was done, about 
S o'clock eramps occurred, arm, leg, 
and face muscles contracted and with 
three gasping breaths the patient died. 
\n autopsy was performed, the results 
of which are given in detail. Pos- 
sible modes of entrance of the poison 
into the organism are discussed. 

Then follow minute deseriptions of 
experiments on animals, from which 
the authors draw the following con- 
clusions: 

The toxicity of mononitrophenol is 
insignificant; the toxicity of dinitro- 
phenol, although considerably greater, 
is still moderate. Industrially, poi- 
soning through the respiratory tract is 
of no importance, as effective quanti- 
ties could enter only in very unpro- 
tected work. Whether the digestive 
tract is significant as a portal of entry 
is stilla question. That there isa skin 
hazard associated with careless factory 


management is certain. ‘The fact that 


only sporadic eases occur seems to 
that several circumstances 
must eombine—method of work, eon- 
dition of the skin (secretion of sweat 
and sebum), clothing, aleohol intake. 
The matter of constitutional pre- 
disposition is still in question.  Indi- 
vidual animals reacted for the most 


intimate 


ete. 


part in a similar manner. 

As prophylactic measures the 
authors suggest control of factory 
dust, cleanliness of the skin, and fre- 
quent change of work clothing. 
M.C.S. 


INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING Dt,- 
STATIC FERMENTS IN THE LIVER, [s- 
PECIALLY IN CASES OF PHOSPHORUS 
Porsontna. M. Staemmler.  Miin- 

med. Wehnschr., April 9, 19.26 
vol. 73, p. 627. 

The investigations are aimed at the 
question: Is the vanishing of glycogen 
in the fatty degeneration of the liver, 
due to phosphorus poisoning, 
ditioned by a ferment disturbance’ 
tesults: In the test tube, phosphorus, 
even when much diluted, checks the 
ferments of the liver. In 
experimentation, a 


chen. 


COn- 


diastatie 
animal similar 
checking 1s demonstrable only to 
very slight degree. The disappear- 
ance of glycogen from the liver in 
‘ases of phosphorus poisoning is not to 
be explained by an increase in the 
diastatie ferments and the resulting 
increased decomposition of glycogen. 
It is more likely that a ferment 
responsible for deficient 
glycogen synthesis. A. W. N, 


injury 1s 


(CuTANEOUS INJURIES FROM POTAS- 


stuM CYANIDE. J?aestrup. Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehygq., April, 1926, N.S. vol. 


Os pp. LO5-106, 


The more extended use of potas- 


Feb., li di 
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sjum cyanide in industry in recent 
years is accompanied by an increasing 
number of fatalities from this poison. 
‘Two peculiar cases are here cited. 

In the first case, the workman, B., 
was oecupied with a pan of melted 
potassium cyanide, when some of it 
spilled over into a puddle of water. 
‘The hot fluid splashed in all directions, 
He became 
unconscious and three hours later died 
in the hospital. 

In the second case, a workman, T., 
was seen staggering across the factory. 
[it was thought that he was drunk, 
but he was afterward found uncon- 
scious and died five hours later. 

An autopsy was performed in both 
cases and the results are minutely 
described, together with those of the 
chemical analyses and microscopic ex- 


some of it into B.’s face. 


amunations of the skin and the inter- 
nal organs. 

Among other conditions it was found 
that in the case of B. considerable 
hydroeyanie acid was present in the 
blood and in the urine but scarcely 
In the case of T. 

considerable quantity was found in 
the stomach, a slight quantity in the 
irvine, and very little in the blood. 

The assumption is that B.’s 1s an 


any in the stomach. 


authentic ease of poisoning through the 
kin, While T. probably had taken the 
It is supposed that 
ie had tied bandages on his wrists 
vith the aid of his teeth, whereby the 
poison in minute quantity had come 
mouth. It is to be con- 
sidered that workers, accustomed to 


poison internally. 


nto his 
the daily handling of these poisons in 
large quantities, become careless. 
(ther conclusions are that the poi- 
son can be absorbed through the skin, 
only when the epidermis has been in- 





jured, as through a wound, or, as in 
the case of B., having been first in- 
jured through the scalding from the 
hot alkah. 

T.’s case seems to be an unusual 
connection between occupational dis- 
vase and accident.—A. W. N. 


I;XAMINATION OF PAINTERS IN THE 
Car SHOPS OF THE SoutTH EASTERN 
tAILWAYS. A. W. Sossimowitsch. 
Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 1, pp. 63-72. 

The painters work in the paint pre- 
paring department, in the passenger 
and freight car department, on the 
painting of signs and inscriptions, in 
the car sheds (painting the wheel 
settings), and sometimes in the open 
air during the warm season. ‘The 
examination of the workrooms yielded 
a long list of sanitary defects: The 
colors are poured out, weighed, and 
ground in a dry state, and there is no 
contrivance for drawing off the pol- 
sonous dust; the workrooms are badly 
cleaned; there is a lack of washing 
facilities; the men eat in the work- 
shop, ete. 

The qualitative and quantitative 
analysis of specimens of all working 
material gave the following result: 
‘The solvents and varnishes proved to 
be of good quality, without the admix- 
ture of any kind of substitute. The 
only materials that could occasion 
poisoning are lead salts in combina- 
tions that are comparatively easily 
assimilated by the organism: lead car- 
bonate, lead oxide, lead chromate, and 
red lead. 


Fifty-four painters were examined, 
thirty of whom were from 20 to 40 
years of age. 
per cent.) 


lorty-six persons (77.7 


have been at this trade 
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since before the age of 16 years. ‘The 
most frequent illnesses shown were 
diseases of the nervous system, of 
the heart, and of the vascular system, 
intense alterations of the blood, and 
disturbances of the functions of the 
alimentary tract. 

The author concludes that the 
health of most of the workmen had 
suffered from the influence of lead, 
and he reeommends a number of 
measures to remove the effects of the 
lead on the organism of the work- 


men.—A. W. N. 


NEW EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS ON THE VALUE OF BASOPHIL 
(GRANULATED [CRYTHROCYTES IN THE 
MARLY DIAGNosis OF LEAD POISONING. 
IT. Lehmann, Arch. f. Tuq., 1926, vol. 
an ? 


> = 
Fase ¢ pool. 


The author deseribes in detail a 
number of experiments carried out 
on cuinea-pigs, by which he was able 
to show that the appearance of baso- 
phil granulated erythrocytes is not a 
specific lead effect. By means of 
injection, feeding, and inhalation ex- 
periments with alechol, glycerin, coal 
dust, ecaleium carbonate, and cement 
dust, basophil granulated erythrocytes 
were produced. ‘These materials were 
chosen because the lead worker is 


Lt 


/ 


QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION ( DE- 
WEIGHT) OF THE 
Dust INnALED By HuMmMAN BEINGS. 
A. burstein. Grigu na Truda. 1926. 


a j~ 


no. 1, pp. 2/-45. 


) 


TERMINATION OF 


The procedure generally followed 
in practice for the quantitative de- 
termination of the dust content of 
the air furnishes no exact information 


often exposed to them either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Since 
guinea-pigs are supposed to show in 
these experiments much the same re- 
sults as would be shown by men, the 
author feels that his experiments offer 
proof that the presence of punctate 
erythrocytes in the blood is not suffi- 
cient evidence on which to base a posi- 
tive diagnosis of lead injury or lead 
poisoning.—M. C. 8. 


AN OccUPATIONAL DISEASE AMONG 
Zixc Workers. C. P. McCord, A. 
Friedlander, W. £. Brown, and D. Kk. 
Minster. Arch. Int. Med., May, 1926. 
vol. 37, pp. 641-659. 

The authors report having detected, 
in a small galvanizing plant, wide- 
conditions, 
varying from gastro-enteritis in the 


spread gastro-intestinal 
younger workers to well-established 
gastric and duodenal ulcers among 
workers employed for a long time. 
Stress 1s laid on the occurrence of 
multiple hazards in the galvanizing 
industry. On this account, the 
authors, although they attach signifi- 
cance to zinc as a causative agent, fee! 
that they are unwarranted in drawing 
any precise conclusions as to the etio- 
logic factor in the cases observed. 


Kk. R. D. 


ST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


concerning the amount of dust inhaled 
by the workers. 

Proceeding with the assumption that 
the work of a respiratory apparatus 
can fully imitate the activity of the 
human breathing apparatus, th 
author recommends a device con- 
structed by himself, by which it is 
directly the 


possible to measure 1 


3. Es Hie 
Feh., 1927 
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uantity of dust inhaled by the test 
patient. Lor the same purpose, the 
aythor recommends also a_ suction 
pump; this is combined with a filter, 
which is of the requisite size and pos- 
sses an opening directed downward. 
hese devices, both of which are il- 
listrated, were tested in industry by 
‘he author and produced satisfactory 
results. Hie considers that it would 
be useful to introduce the term ‘‘dust 
coefieient’’ into industrial hygiene, 
which is to be understood as the aver- 
age amount of dust that is inhaled in 
the course of the day by the workers 
1a specified trade.—A. W.N. 


Lis 


COMBATING DusT IN THE PACKING 
/EPARTMENT OF Macnorka FAcTOR- 
es. A. Golubzow. Gigiena Truda, 

_no. 1, pp. 99-101, 

A deseription is given of the appli- 
ance for the suction of dust from the 
packing department of the Machorka 
factory in Stary Oskol, Kursk. By 
the operation of this contrivance, 
there remains after the work on the 
packing table an absolutely clean, 
uniform, although fine-grained tobacco, 
whereas formerty, from every quantity 
of tobaeeo packed in the course of the 

vy, 2 portion had to be sold by the 
Consequently, the 
ndering sanitary of the working con- 


ctory as refuse. 


‘tlons proved to be at the same time 
on advantageous Improvement in pro- 

uction.—A. W. N. 
ANALYSIS OF SILICEOUS Dust Sam- 
. C.M.Salls. N.Y. State Dept. 
hor, Indust. Hyg. Bull., March, 1926, 

| 2, pp. 83-384. 

‘Tactories in which there was be- 
lieved to be a possible hazard due to 


exposure to dust containing silica were 





visited, the conditions of exposure 
noted, and samples of silica and silice- 
ous materials were taken for laboratory 
examination. 

“A representative group of these 
samples were analyzed to determine 
the percentage of total silica and the 
percentage of very fine dust below ten 
microns in diameter; the former being 
an index of the degree of hazard due 
to the chemical composition of the 
dust; and the latter being an index of 
the degree of hazard due to the physi- 
eal form of the dust.” 

Of the thirty samples analyzed, the 
author believes that the following are 
dangerous: granite dust, sand blast 
dust, construction sand, powdered 
quartzite, flint, quartz, and glass sand. 
‘The following probably do not contain 
free silica: clay, pumice, slate, kiesel- 
guhr, and glass abrasives. 

Free silica should be designated as 


‘acid insoluble, erystaliine silica’’ in 


‘ 
order to distinguish it clearly from 
combined silica. 

I’xperiments show that silicates do 
not produce fibrosis; whereas the fine 
crystalline dust of silica is extremely 
injurious.—J. W. F. 


AEROSOLS IN INnpbustry. W. 2£. 
Gibbs. Jour. Soc. Chem. Indust., June 
18, 1926, pp. 177T-182T; 
July 2, 1926, pp. 183T-188T. 

This paper deals with: 


vol. 45, 


a. Lhe properties of disperse sys- 
tems in gases. 

b. ‘Their occurrence and treatment 
in industrial operations. 

ec. The causes and prevention of 
dust explesions. 

d. he physiologic action of certain 
and its effect on the health of 


the workers. 


7 
qusts, 
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The author’s discussion follows much 
the same lines as his books on ‘‘Clouds 
and Smokes” Philadel- 
phia, 1924) and ‘“the Dust Hazard in 


(Blakiston’s, 


Industry” (Benn, London, 1925). 
P. D. 
REMOVAL OF Dust FROM HAND- 


work. J. Melahon. N. Y. State 
Dept. Labor, Indust. Hygq. Bull., July, 


in! » aA ) 
COL. Oo, p. ws 


ft) fy 
This is a short note reporting the 


use of a veeuum cleaner to remove 


paint dust in steneiling glass signs. 
the baekground of several colors is 
put on the white glass plate by air 
" 1 


sh, and a dry steneil is then laid on 
and the superfluous paint 1s removed. 
Phe brush whieh is used in doing this 
work hes circular opening in the 


rill : Ls p 
middle into which is set ral metal tube 


m AS ? q* 7 } 
which fits into the vacuum cleaner 
’ riyy } j ° : , : _ } = 
hose. ‘Phe cust is thus removed d- 
rectly at the point of origin. ‘This 


method may also be applied In rubbing 


CaOWn paint or varnish, in cleaning 


dried rouge or other polishing agents 
from glass or metal articles, and in 
many other kinds of work where a 


vo pene Wrong ee o 
liquid romover or ereaner process Can- 


‘ 4 Py T) rl rt’ 7 > 
ADING OF Dust ALTERA- 


THe SPRI 
TIONS AMONG WORKING STONE QUAR- 
RYMEN,. A. Bihme and Lied MS, Ze )- 
tralbl. f. Gree rhe hiyq., July, L926, \, Ss. 
vol. 2. pp. IS1-1S); Aug. Sept., 1926, 
{/{?- 

[Injuries to the lungs of miners oc- 


ecasioned by 


A J(? A 2D 
) > 


inhalation of dust 


? | ° 
more closely observed In 


the 
have been 
recent years. They have been fre- 
quently mistaken for other pulmonary 
owing to the 


the 


diseases 


differentiation by ordinary 


difficulty of 


methods of examination. ‘The more 
extended use of roentgen rays in these 
examinations has given — reliable 
foundation for differentiation. The 
increase of connective tissue as 4 
consequence of the chronic inhalation 
of dust is detected by the roentgen 
rays before the appearance of truly 
pathologie manifestations, and a far 
ereater number of workers are found 
to be affected than are indicated by 
It has been 
found that the stone quarrymen are 


the elinteal examination. 


more frequently and more severely) 
Com- 


parisons are made among different 


atfeeted than the coal miners. 


kinds of mines and of the varying de- 


erees of dust menace. Much of th: 


injury is attributed to the presence oi! 
quartz in the dust, for chemical as 
well as for mechanical reasons. 

made of sixty- 


l’xamination was 


nine men of the Ruhr district, 25 to 


51 years of age, who were employed as 
stone quarriers for from four to 
twenty-seven years, and who were 


divided into groups according to length 
of service. Detailed reports are given 
of the results from the examination of 


each group. 


While the figvres in the report 
being of active workers, are mor 


favorable than those from the hospi- 
tals, yet they emphasize the danger 
from the continued inhalation of stone 
dust and the necessity for some ade- 
quate measures of protection. 

The investigation report furnishes : 
general view of the clinical develop- 
ment of the picture of dust sickness. 
It confirms the well-known fact that 
slight indurations shown by the roent- 
gen rays produce no symptoms of 
disease. As the indurations increase, 


respiration during labor becomes dil- 


J.I.H 
Feb ’ 1927 
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seult. The respiratory sounds vary 
with the particular conditions. Ow- 
ing to the part it plays in carrying off 
‘he dust, the pleura is soon drawn into 
participation, resulting in fibrous pro- 
liferation and inflammatory processes, 
and leading to serious pulmonary con- 
ditions. Sufferers from dust sickness 
nearly always complain of sticking 
pains during respiration. 

it is rather remarkable that not one 
of the sixty-nine workmen examined 


owed positive signs of pulmonary 
ibereulosis. This speaks well for 


the practice of selecting only those who 
and fur- 
pulmonary 


re fit for this kind of work, 
that 
iberculosis is not widespread among 
he stone quarriers. On the other 
nd, in the hospitals we find invalids, 


hermore indicates 


long service in the mines, whose 

jured lungs have become easy prey 
to the tubercle bacillian added 
reason to guard against dust sickness. 


A. W.N., 


WOMEN IN Dusty TrapvEs. JM. MM. 
VieMahan. N.Y. State Dept. Labor, 
Indust. Hyg. Bull., April, 1926, 


ry 


) y ; »G) 
“¥ j/p). ws Jt . 


vol. 


A study of the industries in which 
siiea dust may be found, which is 


OCCUPATIONAL 


INFECTIOUS 


being conducted by the New York 
State Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, 
shows that women and children, as 
well as men, are directly and indirectly 
exposed to silica dust during work. 
In 153 factories comprising over 
twenty industries in which silica dust 
in some form is present, 7,680 men and 
870 women were found employed. 
Four hundred women were working 
at essentially dusty operations, as 
compared with about 5,000 men. 
About 200 women were indirectly 
affected either by reason of the loca- 
tion of dusty processes in their work- 
ing places or they 
obliged to go into or pass through 


because were 
departments in which dusty work was 
carried on, 

the manufacture 
of mica insulators, sand paper, scour- 


Pottery making, 


ing powders, and abrasive soaps or 


cleansers, and several branches. of 


the glass industry are among the 
industries in Which women are em- 


The num- 
ber of women in the glass industry is 


ployed in dusty processes. 


larger than in any other of the dusty 
trades. Children are also found en- 
gaged in glass cutting and helping 
around the glass furnaces where batch 


M. C. 8. 


shoveling is being done. 


DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


EDEMATOUS ANTHRAX OF THE FACE 
RESULTING IN MENINGITIS. FP, 


INTAUSS and N. 0), Spikes. 
Mphth., 


9 


Am. Jour. 
May, 1926, vol. 9, pp. 337- 


An obseure case of anthrax infec- 
tion in a piecer of yarns is described, 


The patient gave a history of having 
had a small swelling, thought to be a 
sty, on the upper lid of his right eye. 
There was no local skin lesion and an 
incision of the lid revealed no bacilli, 
The 


only after spinal puncture was made. 


anthrax bacillus was discovered 











r 
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The general features of anthrax infee- 
tion are reviewed in contrast to the 


T ‘ 
symptoms of the case.—M.C.S. 


ANTHRAX STATISTICS OF THE 
LeatTaer INpustry’s TRADE UNION, 
Rebentisch. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
June, 1926, N. S. vol. 38, pp. 162- 
1O.), 

In response to an official question- 
naire, the Leather Industry’s Trade 
Union has compiled a vast amount 
of valuable material concerning the 
occurrence and the fatality of indus- 
{rink anthrax. During the twenty 
vears 1906 to 1925, there were 648 
enses of anthrax in 1,730 factories 
employing 37,274 workers; 958 cases 

' 


Fetween [906 and 1910 


. 7 
| o | 


proves Ta 
(here was a rapid increase from 32 to 
79 eases, the number remaining at or 
about the peak until 1913 when 11 
rapidly declined to 2 eases in 1917. 
since that time it has) gradually 
increased until 1925 presented 29 
eases. The fatalities follow a some- 
What parallel course, the peak year 
being 1916 with 15 deaths. 

The rapid increase from 19C6 to 1910 
is attributed to an inereased use of 
foreign materials, and the decline from 
S13 to 1917 is explained first by the 
repeated and emphatie instructions 
and admonitions that were issued, and 
second by the war, which decreased 
appreciably both the total amount of 
work and the quantity of imported 
materials. ‘The inerease since the 
War Is enusing much concern, 

In 93.2 per cent. of the cases the 


pustules appea ‘od OT) the head and 


J } : _ . . } : . 
neck and on the arms and hands 


~ ] 
that IS tO StL on the uncovered parts 


PY hee > ! - . iets *by + } : ’ 
O}] the body. and where the richt panil 


can most easly resen mn orcer to 


seratch. The seratched surface fur- 
nishes a favorable breeding ground for 
the anthrax bacilli. The seat of the 
pustules on the head and neck has sub- 
stantially increased the death rate. 
Intestinal anthrax, which occurs sel- 
dom, must be regarded as almost un- 
conditionally fatal. A curious fact 
is that the cases of anthrax occasioned 
by hides of cattle and game, while 
more infrequent than those due to 
sheep and goat hides, are almost twice 
as often fatal. 

A quick method for bacteriologic 
determination in suspected cases is 
deseribed. 

Regarding treatment, a_ general 
understanding has not been reached. 
Interesting tables of comparison be- 
tween several methods are presented, 
the serum treatment making the best 
showing. 

Closer co-operation is urged be- 
tween the factory management and 
the physicians. 

lor protection against anthrax in- 
fection it 1s essential to learn the 
source. It has been established that 
the spores cling to the hair and the 
fibers on the hide, and pass to the 
hands of the worker, who with un- 
washed hands seratehes or feeds him- 
self. Workers should be informed of 
the dangers, cautioned against un- 
cleanliness, and urged to consult a 
physician in every suspected case. 
The physicians are also urged to in- 
form themselves intimately on the 
subject. 

Various tables of statisties are pre- 
sented and suggestions are ofiered. 


A. W. N. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND INDUSTRY. 
Mel. Woody. Boston Med. and Surg. 


- 2 
Feb., 1927 
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Jour., May 6, 1926, vol. 194, pp. 825- 
827. 
This address is a plea for the 
introduction of periodic health exami- 
nations for employees in the hope of 
discovering tuberculosis in its incipient 
stages while prompt recovery is still 
possible and before there is danger of 
‘ransmission of the disease to fellow 
vorkers. Prejudice against periodic 
examination may be overcome by 
tactful effort on the part of the indus- 
trial physician, and the next step— 
‘-ray of the chest where the examina- 
tion shows indications of tuberculosis 
achieved also by skilful suggestion. 
i’ the X-ray is negative, the matter 
an rest until the next examination; 
it is positive, the employee may be 
ferred to his family physician, or to 


| 
Chest 


specialist or a diagnostic clinic 
here necessary, or, in general, the 
procedure followed which will give the 
chance for success 
of the periodic examination will de- 
pend on the background of the particu- 


lar plant and on the financial far- 


Lot 
S| 


recovery. 


-ichtedness of the men at the head of 


e plant.—B. A. 


PXNEUMONOKONIOSIS AND TUBERCU- 


AMONG RuHR CoaL MINERS. 


LOSIS 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
R.P. White. Wel- 
fare Work, June, 1926, pp. 105-105; 


J ili. 19.26, PP. ] 22. 128. 


AN QOUTLINE 
SKIN DISEASES. 


The euthor is of opinion that wel- 
re supervisors have greater oppor- 
for the 
meneing industrial skin disease than 


tunities detection of com- 


‘ome to the lot of any other factory 





A. Bbéhme. Abstr. as follows from 
Beitr. 2. Klin. d. Tuberk., 1925, vol. 
61, p. 564, in Am. Rev. Tuberc., Sept., 
1926, vol. 14, pp. 72-78. 

An examination of hospital cases re- 
vealed that of 103 coal miners that had 
been in the work for ten years or more, 
30 per cent. showed pneumonokonio- 


sis roentgenologically, while of 66 
stonemasons 70 per cent. revealed 


pneumonokoniosis, mostly of a severe 
type. Among stonemasons with pneu- 
monokoniosis there was found in most 
cases a high-grade secondary tubercu- 
Among 95 coal miners in this 
occupation over ten years there were 
5.3 per cent. with open tuberculosis, 
and 2 other cases revealed, clinically 
fibrotie 


losis. 


and roentgenologically, a 
closed tuberculosis. In all, there were 
IS per cent. which had then or pre- 


viously suffered tertiary pulmonary 


tuberculosis. Among the stonemasons 
12 per cent. per 
cent. definitely active, and 23 per 
cent. were or had been in the tertiary 
It is believed that the sharp 
particles produce mechanical 
injury, which easily leads to tuber- 
In this the type 
plays a definite 


were open, 8 


class. 


stone 


culous reinfection. 
of stone dust 


role. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


officials. These two articles are there- 
fore written with a view to providing 
welfare workers with a comprehensive 
survey of the subject of skin affections 
and to give such details as are neces- 
sary to enable them to draw correct 
conclusions. Certain helpful guiding 
points are put in the form of questions: 


Is there a history of a prior skin dis- 
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ease, or any natural weakness of the 
constitution or there any 
chemical or other irritant used in the 


skin? Is 


man’s work which is known to cause 


dermatitis? Is there any record of 
skin disease among others working at 
the same process? Does the patient 
reeover when work is changed or expo- 
sure to the supposed irritant satisfae- 
torily prevented? It is stated that, 
if only one of a number doing the same 
inquiries must be 


work is affeeted., 


earried further, as such a cireum- 
stance tends to indicate the predomi- 
the rather 


than one acting equally upon all the 


nance of personal factor 


workers. If a skin disease continues, 
or breaks out again and again, after 
all risky exposure to an irritant has 
been removed, and after enough time 


has been ellowed for the original 
eruption to heal, the first irritant 


cannot be held blamable. Affeetions 
of the skin are rare in trades where 
the work 1s dry, and are rampant in 
wet processes. 

Industrial ecaneer and its causative 
agents are concisely dealt with. In 
this disease slackness, carelessness, 
want of attention and cleanliness are 
Important details which should not be 
neglected; the actual poisonous agents, 
which cannot altogether be eliminated 
from industrial work, may be rendered 
less harmful by various devices. 

In order to obtain a measure of the 
ramifications of skin 
pursued 


and 
they 


number 
afflictions, must be 
through each department of the several 
the illus- 


trating this point a brief summary of 


industries; for purpose of 
the findings in various departments of 
the cotton industry, which is not prodi- 
gal of skin troubles, is given. 


The seeond article econeludes with 





a classification of the dermatergoses. 
which might very usefully be kept at 
hand for ready reference by those 
interested.—W. I. D. 


SKIN DISEASES IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
Cruintic. D. C. Parmenter 
Dubrewilh. Med. 
Jour., April 22, 1926, vol. 194, pp. 709- 
112. 

A study was made of 532 skin cases 
coming to the Industrial Clinic of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital from 
eb. 1, 1922, to Jan. 10, 1925. Out 
of 79,074 patients who applied to 
the Out-Patient Department of the 
Hospital, 4,870 were seen by or re- 
ferred to the Industrial Clinic. 

The article is summarized as fol- 


and S 


Boston and Surg, 


lows: 

This survey reveals that (1) during th 
years studied only 1 in 9 of the patients 
coming to the Industrial Clinic presented 
skin conditions, (2) the 
group of these, more than one-third, were 
diagnosed as dermatitis and eczema, (3 
eighty-six persons or one-third of the cases 


disease largest 


considered had been engaged less than nine 
months in the occupation they reported at 
the time the disease occurred, (4) the sum- 
mary of causative factors recognized as 
contributing to the diseased condition 
showed 147 cases to be of recognized in- 
dustrial origin, except, possibly, the twen- 
ty-one epidermophytosis cases which were 
scattered through the different 
(5) if employers and workers were better 
acquainted with the various occupations 
which can produce diseases of the skin, 


precautions might be taken which would 


groups, 


enable earners to escape the dis- 


comfort and even incapacity which often 


wage 


results. 


HYPERPIGMENTATION FROM HEA’ 


M. (Cr, Wee rll. Bull. Soc. frang. (Te 
dermat. et syph., June, 1926, pp. 442- 
, 7 
ae 

J. 1. H. 


Feb., 1927 
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The skin of the forehead, chin, 
ayms, and chest of aman had gradually 
assumed a deep brown coloration. 
“eginning in patches the coloration 
eradually extended, or coalesced. Tor 
‘our years the man had been employed 
on the rolling mills of an iron works. 
The pigmentation had only appeared 
luring the last six months and was 
the parts above his 
‘rousers, Which apparently protected 
him from the heat of the ingots. 

Weill suggests that the onset of the 
‘oloration during the later months is 
due to hypofunction of the suprare- 
als, added to the excessive heat to 
which he was exposed.—R. P. W. 


onfined to 


(‘ASHEW NUTS AND DANGERS IN 
ruerR User. Neubauer. Zentralbl. f. 


(rewerbehyg., July, 1926, N. 
pp. 189-194. 

As the result of working with cashew 
nuts, a workman in Magdeburg was 
afflicted with an itching inflammation 

f the skin, showing bright red spots 
on the hands, and several on the face 
vhich were presumably transferred 
‘rom the hands. With the remainder 
of the material employed by the work- 
nan, the author made his examina- 
tion and experiments. 

The nut (Anacardium occidentale 
Linné) is minutely described and its 
etfeet attributed to the presence of 10 
per cent. cardol, a reddish, oily liquid, 
of neutral reaction, 


S. vol. 3, 


and slight, aro- 
matie odor. 

The author experimented on his 
oOWn person, by external application 
nd by inoculation, and verified cer- 
tain recorded facts to his own discom- 
iort. Cardol is taken up in the blood 
circulation effect. 
‘his explains the headaches among 


and has a townie 





workers with vanilla and the dermati- 
tis sometimes encountered among laun- 
dry workers owing to the marking ink 
being made from cashew nuts. ‘They 
are also used as substitute for almonds 
and other nuts. They may cause ex- 
ternal as well as internal maladies, and 
should their use become more exten- 
sive, steps must be taken to guard 
against their ill effects. Workers 
should first rub the hands with vase- 
line, wear suitable gloves while han- 
dling the product, and wash carefully 
afterward.—A. W. N. 


QOcCUPATIONAL MELANODERMA. A. 
Kissmeyer. Ann. de dermat. et syph., 


April, 1926, vol. 7, p. 224. 


THe TREATMENT OF ROENTGEN- 
tAY Natus. C. Pope. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., July 24, 1926, vol. 87, pp. 
242-243, 


Pope outlines a simple oil treatment 
for the rough, ridged finger 
from which many roentgen ray opera- 
tors suffer.—Kk. R. D. 


nails 


INJURY TO THE AUDITORY NERVES. 
Leiser. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
March, 1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 75-76. 

Workmen in certain noisy industries, 
such as boiler factories, frequently 
complain of rushing, roaring, and ring- 
ing in the ears, and of loss of hearing. 
The heavy sound impressions have 
caused a chronic, inflammatory irri- 
tation of the inner ear, which gradually 
passes over into a degeneration of the 
terminations of the auditory nerves. 
After a number of years this leads to 
total deafness, often without cessation 
Aural ap- 
pliances are useless and the physician 


of these annoying sounds. 
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is helpless so long as the patient con- Two cases are reported. One , 
tinues In this work, showed the typical picture described : 
[low is the hearing of the workman by Elschnig. In the second, on ob- | 
to be protected? ‘the author sug-  lique illumination, the anterior bor- 
gests wearing a cap which may be der of a perfectly clear band projected 
drawn down over the ears. Vo avoid from the pupil wavy and folded, on the 
heating, the cap should be made of lens, but its transition to the lens 
some light material, and to prevent could not be made out by any mode of 
the sound waves from passing through examination. 
the skull as well as through the ears, d 
it should be stuffed or lined with some A New METHOD (SUCTION) FOR THE : 
dense, but light material. REMOVAL OF FOREIGN BODIES ON THE 
The noises in the workshop may Cornea. 3S. Jsrael. Am. Jour. 


also be lessened by various means. Ophth., April, 1926, vol. 9, pn. 271 
The vibrations of boilers or steel 272. 

plates may be deadened by binding The instrument described consists 
them with rope or other elastic mate- of a small glass tube to be connected 
rial. Noisy machines. should be to any form of suction device, prefer- 
mounted upon some sound deadening ably the small water suction cylinder 


] 


base.  Reverberations through the that attaches to any faucet, as it is 


workshop may be diminished by the most inexpensive and efficient. 
stretching wire or netting across the The majority of all foreign bodies lving 
rooms.-—A. W. N. on the cornea can be removed in only 


a fraction of the time required when 


DeTACHMENT OF THE ZONULA a foreign body spud is used, and there 
LAMELLA IN GLASSBLOWERS WITH A is no trauma or abrasion of the epithe- 
New Suit Lamp Picture. Ff. Rotter. lium and no disability as a result. 
Abstr. as follows from Klin. Monatsbl. When a foreign body is deeply im- 

1 


f. Augenh., Jan., 1926, p. 71, in Am. bedded, its removal is facilitated by 
Jour, Ophth., Sept., 1926, vol. 9, p. 716. the suction method.— M. C.38. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
SANITARY Suutrtes. iV. Schewa- head of the shuttle, through which the 
lew. Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 1, pp. thread of the web can easily be drawn. 
93-95. ‘The first inventions of this kind were 
The author enumerates a list of in- very complicated and expensive, and 


ventions whose purpose is to do away the slit in the body of the shuttle 
with the injuries that accompany the weakened it and tore the warp thread. 
drawing through of the thread with The most practical proved to be the 
the mouth in work at the loom. The shuttles of the ‘“Nurik’’ and ‘“Maw- 
most rational proved to be the devices — rik’’ systems of which illustrations are 


In the form of a slit in the end of the given. To prevent tearing of the 
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warp, the sht in these shuttles is 
rounded off.—A. W. N. 


Dusting Hautrs CaTASTRO- 
Hi AT NEW OrIENT Mine. G. M. 
Briggs. Nat. Safety News, March, 
1926, vol. 13, pp. 7-9. 

A gas explosion took place in a large 
Illinois eoal mine, resulting in the 
death of fivemen. ‘The director of the 
(ilinois Department of Mines and 
\imerals said in his report to the 
superintendent: ‘‘Had it not 
been for the fine condition of the mine, 
and the facet that it was rock dusted 
very thoroughly, undoubtedly there 
would have been in your mine the 
ereatest disaster in the history of coal 


mining. 


Rock 


mine 


The construction of the mine and 
the safety devices in use therein are 
leseribed in some detail. ‘The mine 
is operated on the closed panel method, 
which is ealeulated to assist in confin- 
ing any gas or dust explosion to the 
panel in which it originates. | 
in addition, realizing to the full the 
ieadly hazard contained in floating 
‘oal dust, the New Orient 
ughly roe! 


mine is 


tore dusted. 


the method employed in spreading this 
rock dust is by means of a mechanical 
lower, pulled and operated from a 
slow speed locomotive.” A further 
cecount 1s then given of the method of 
dusting and the 
M. G. P. 


installations 


roel 


mnployed.: 


ACCIDENTS IN THE TEXTILE MILLS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF Moscow. 
Medn 1- 


Ou. Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 1, Pp. 


J. Schaposchrikow and J. £E. 


09 Qa 
ae | 


The authors compare the state- 
accidents in the 


nents concerning 


Vol. 9 


\ ¢ 





years 1912 and 1924 in four large tex- 
tile mills of the district of Moscow. 
The total number of accidents in the 
works investigated during 1912 
amounted to 742, or 24.4 per thousand 
workers; during 1924, to 788, or 26.6 
per thousand workers. If duration 
of working time in 1912 and in 1924 
is considered, the number of acci- 
dents in 1924 is found to have in- 
creased 1.18 per thousand workers. 
The number of fatal accidents in- 
creased threefold as compared with 
1912, deaths by electric current pre- 
dominating, a fact which is to be 
attributed to the far-reaching electri- 
fication of the works in 1924 as com- 
pared with 1912. Characteristic is 
the decrease in the number of acci- 
dents with ensuing partial disability of 
long duration, which is explained by 
the shortening of the working time and 
the more extended application of pro- 
teetive appliances. ‘The average num- 
ber of days lost by each affected 
worker decreased 1.54. 

Comparison of the accidents in the 
several departments shows that in the 
strictly producing departments (spin- 
bleaching, 
‘alico printing) the number of acci- 
dents has decreased as compared with 
prewar times; whereas in the auxiliary 
departments (mechanical, economic, 
and remounting workshops) where the 
workers must frequently change their 
working places and even the work 


ning, weaving, dyeing, 


itself, where they have to work with a 
variable expenditure of muscular ten- 
sion and under various conditions, 
the number has considerably increased. 
Of especial importance in the increase 
of accidents in the remounting work- 
shops was also the circumstance that 


these were unsuited to the manufec- 
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ture of large machine parts in consider- 
quantities. If these machine 
parts could be made in special fae- 


able 





tories, the number of accidents in the 
remounting workshops would 
doubtedly decrease.—A. W. N. 


un- 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


SIGNIFICANCE OF Crepitus. /'. /7. 
Flaherty. Indust. Doctor, May, 1926, 
vol, 4, Pp. (9-SU. 
the facet 
that while trauma plays a part in the 


The author emphasizes 


crepitus, other 


M.C.S. 


causation of many 


causes exist- 


PATHOGENESIS OF DEATH FROM 
BURNS. a iP M. Greenivald and H. 


Kliasberg. Abstr. as follows from Am. 


. . 


Jour. Med. Setences, May, 1926, vol. 
171, p. G82, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
July 31. 1926. vol. 87. p. DOO. 

‘Two clinical eases of burns are 


reported by Greenwald and [hasberg 
with marked hypoglycemia. d2xperi- 
ments on ten rabbits were carried out 
to study the effeets of superficial 
burns on the blood sugar content of the 
organs concerned with carbohydrate 
metabolism. In rabbits the eause of 
death may be divided into two stages: 
a) initial stage, due to shock, which 
is accompanied by a high blood sugar 
eontent due to hyperactivity of the 
suprarenals; (b) secondary stage, due 
to degenerative changes, particularly 
The administra- 


tion of epinephrine is to he restricted 


in the suprarenals. 


only to the secondary stage of supra- 
contraindi- 


KK. R. D. 


renal exhaustion, and is 


eated in the primary stage. 

THe Tr BuRNS BY Ac- 
TINOTHERAPY. 2. B. Kessler. Arch. 
Physical \-Ray, Radium, 


( d,{? . , Jy” >= 7 
1926, vol. 6, PP. A4l-GO4., 


ALTMENT OF 


ryYyT , ’ 
Phe rapy, 


June. 


‘The author considers the treatment 
of burns by light therapy as ideal be- 
cause it relieves pain, keeps down 
infection, stimulates epithelial growth, 
eliminates sears and contractures, nor- 
malizes the red and white blood count, 
elimination, normalizes 
body metabolism, acts as a tonic, and 
is gratifying to the patient. Three 
case reports are presented, with dis- 


B. A. 


accelerates 


cussion.’ 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SUBJECT OF 
INJURIES IN THE LAUNDRY 
Verstraete. Proc. Fourth 


Congress on Industrial 


TRADE. 
Internat. 
Accidents and 
Diseases, Amsterdam, 19260, pp. BA4 
3900. 

At this Congress apparently three 
papers of dermatologic interest were 
read: one by the abstracter (see This 
Jour., 1926, vol. 8, p. 367); one by 
‘Paraffin Skin 
Diseases; and the one here abstracted. 


Alexander Seott on 

In the laundering and washing of 
clothes, Verstraete finds that the skin 
injuries and other accidents vary with 
the type of machinery in use. He 
especially emphasizes those which hap- 
pen at the hot ironing and drying ecylin- 
ders. These are highly heated with 
steam and covered with soft flannel 
Very common are burns of the tips of 
the three middle fingers of the left 
hand which get trapped by the intake 


of the eylinders. These burns are 
very slow in healing. This writer 


further recounts the more serious accl- 


J. 1. H. 
Feb., 1927 
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dents, where the fingers get not only 
burnt, but crushed, ending either in 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


severe scarring or amputations.— 


mF. Ws 


>: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


HumMAN EFFORT IN 
INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE. 
d. Ing. civils de 


ISCONOMY OF 
RELATION TO 
A. Legros. 
France (British Section), June, 1926. 

Industrial fatigue from the view- 
point of the engineer is presented. 


Labor saving devices are steadily in- 


Soc. 


creasing, and occupations are becom- 
ing lighter. For instance, the 
sponsible work of a signalman was in 


re- 


ithe early eighties as arduous as that of 

puddling furnaceman. ‘The shape 
of tools and tool handles is a matter of 
importance, should 

designed for being operated by 
human effort rather than by copying 
An optimum height for 
tables and benches as well as machines 
Conservatism of the opera- 
tive and of the employer has to be 
Power driven machines should 
make the smallest possible demand 
attention and alertness; and 
the ideal machine should reduce indus- 
trial fatigue toa minimum. Compari- 
sons are drawn between occupational 
uctivity and the exercise of sport, and 
diagrams are given showing the onset 
of fatigue as exhibited by athletic 
The principle exhibited here 
is that best production follows from 
steady continuous speed rather than 
irregular the 
imount of exertion put out must be 
proportional to the recuperative effect 
of intervening rests so that there 
should not be any accumulation of 
iatigue. 


while machines 


old models. 
exists. 
met, 


upon 


rece rds. 


from spurts, while 


Some of the psychology of 


‘* ¥ 
vol, 9 
4 9 


‘Oo 


industrial troubles is considered to- 
eether with the influence of scientific 
management as devised by Taylor and 
Gilbreth. Finally the 
gests certain lines of research which 


author sug- 
ean be followed by engineers for im- 
proving the lot of the worker by at- 
tention to machinery, tools, and en- 
vironment.—E. L. C. 


THe VALUE OF RESEARCH IN CON- 
STITUTIONAL T1YGIENE IN THE SELEC- 
TION AND HEALTH CONTROL OF 
YouTHFUL Workers. T.  Fiirst. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., March, 1926, 
N.S. vol. 3, pp. 68-74. 

Industrial hygiene of today has felt 
the influence of the modern tendency 
to give more consideration to the en- 
dogenous factors contributing to in- 
juries of the human constitution than 
was formerly the case. This is in 
direct line with the tendency of the 
increasing achievements of modern 
industrial science. ‘This principle can 
be given most practical support by 
conducting careful medical examina- 
tions, not only for the purpose of 
dealing with diseases already present, 
or of excluding from certain occupa- 
tions persons predisposed to infection, 
but also, according to the principles 
of constitutional hygiene, in order to 
undertake a better distribution of the 
workmen, according to fitness, in the 
various departments of labor. ‘The 
established facts of psychotechnical 
research are also of value in constitu 











— 
-_ 
~* 


tional hygiene. Each helps to coin- 
picte the other. 
(}ne of the most important stipula- 
tions In an examination of young per- 
sons is the taking of exaet bodily 
measurements; this of course is in 
addition to a thorough examination of 
the internal organs and the organs of 
which should be made in the 
By 


means of a system of anthropometry 


SCLIBC, 


‘ustomary clinical method. 
specially devised to suit the purpose of 
industrial hygiene, it 1s probable that 


dif- 


ferentiated, as certain types are recog- 


certain labor types may be 


nized as being best adapted for short 


distance running, others for lone dis- 
tance, ete. In similar manner types 
could be differentiated that show 


adaptation to the peculiar demands 
upon the worker in any particular 
branch of labor. 

The figures representing the height, 
weight, and age of various persons 
have been assembled and mathemati- 
eally manipulated into a table or body 
index. ‘There are many of these body 
indexes, differently prepared, and dis- 
cussed here at some length. It is 
pointed out that any marked departure 
from harmonious relationship in these 
measurements nearly always runs par- 
This 


has been verified to a surprising degree 


allel with an inner disturbance. 


by medieal examinations. Conse- 
quently if the departure from the 
tabular normal is pronounced, a medi- 
eal made, 


exainination should be 


i ae a 
Possible enses are deseribed and dis- 
cussed, 


These 


simplify the examination, and it is 


tables of  messurements 
planned to prepare further tables es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of indus- 


trial hygiene. By comparing the re- 
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sults of examinations made from time 
to time on any individual workman, 
it may be determined whether his 
present employment is perating 
favorably or unfavorably on him. It 
also points the way to the correction 
of defects or of undesirable conditions, 
furthermore, periodic examinations 
will impress the matter upon the mind 
of the and stimulate in 
him the desire to reach the normal and 
to exert himself to assist in bringing 
it about. 


workman, 


teproductions of photographs are 
given, illustrating bodily positions 
necessitated by various kinds of work. 
These positions with their effects upon 
the body and the means of counter- 
action and correction are discussed 
somewhat in detail.—A. W. N. 


ADAPTABILITY TO Work. Wf. Holt. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., April, 1926, 
N.S. vol. 3, pp. 85-90. 

After discoursing at some length 
on the importance of a man’s adapt- 
ability to his work, 
tion and training 


of previous selec- 
therefor, and of 
tests for his fitness, the speaker pro- 
ceeds to point out the value of the 
application of this idea to the matter of 
accident prevention. From govern- 
ment statistics the fact is deduced that 
those persons who have met with one 
accident are more likely to meet with 
another, and that the likelihood of a 
recurrence increases with the number 
of such experiences. 

Comparison is made between two 
groups of street car employees, each 
group consisting of fifty men. One 
group had been tested for fitness pre- 
vious to being employed, the other 
group had not. 
two 


The training of the 
the After 


groups 


Was same. 
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»wenty-one months it was found that 
‘he number of accidents occurring in 
‘he nontested group was much larger 
‘han that in the tested group. 

it is recommended that workmen 
i'n dangerous industries should be ex- 
amined from time to time with refer- 
ence to their ability in points per- 

ining to aecident prevention, and 
those who have been involved in 
aecidents should be trans- 
ferred to less dangerous positions. 

\lany large institutions, 
the state railways, the postal service, 
and others, are earnestly occupied with 
the solution of problems bearing on 
wiil 
« slow, yet much of practical value 


that 


several 


such as 


ese subjects. ‘Vhile progress 
has already been accomplished, and 
i number of points that were formerly 
erely personal opinion have been 
established with certainty. 

In the near future, workers will not 
be eliminated but will be distributed 
according to their fitness for the work 
The result will be greater 
tisfaction to the individual and to 
A. W.N. 


required, 
i] . } 4 * 
he industry - 


aie ; , 
Work. LL. Ascher. 
tralbl, f.. Crewe rhe h SO es Alay, 1926, 


S. vol. 3, pp. 123-124. 


T 
PHYSIOLOGY OF 


industrial medicine is undergoing 
present a sort of transformation in 
return from pathology to physi- 
ology. Influenced by the great suc- 
: of the natural sciences in recent 
years, the study of outward injuries 
‘ontrolled research and thereby also 
Gradually it became appar- 
ent that a better knowledge of the 
fect of these injuries on the body 
as demanded, and consequently also 


fa ’ . 
ize of the body and its 


. 


+ +» - — 
better knowle: 


inetions. 


Note the present discus- 





sions concerning the function of the 
glands, instead of questions of bac- 
teriology or pathology. In like man- 
ner, industrial medicine is turning to 
the study of the physiology of work. 
Vhe study of the bodily condition of 
the workers finds its complement in 
the study of the body in action. The 
co-operation of the physician in indus- 
trial matters had formerly consisted 


* 


chiefly of warnings against certain 
kinds of employment for certain 


people. Te was handicapped by his 
lack of knowledge of the work itself 
and of the body in action at this work. 
This deficiency is being remedied by 
the taking of motion pictures of the 
naked workmen engaged in their vari- 
ous occupations. 

from these pictures it has been 
the 


observed workman 
unskilled in his con- 


that skilled 


the 


differs from 
servation of movement and of muscu- 
lar action. 

It is a mistake to require youthful 
apprentices to work immediately with 
the same heavy tools and implements 


used 


as are by the older and more 
experienced workmen, and to place 
them at tables and benches unsuited 
to their size. 

In certain kinds of work, there is a 
tendency toward one-sided develop- 
should be counteracted 
by indulgence in athletic sports.— 


A. W. N , 


ment which 


REGARDING THE LENGTH OF THE 
WoRrKING Day IN AGRICULTURE. W. 
Podgajetzhy. 
1, pp. 104-115. 

The experimental station for the 


Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 


scientific organization of labor in Kiev 
conducted an experimental investiga- 


tion regarding the utility of working 
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The ob- 
servations were made on a group of 


days of different Gurations. 


women engaged in the customary 
agricultural labor of weeding and 


digging beets for the sugar factories. 
The group consisted of six women 
from 18 to 24 years of age, all of whom 
were in about the same bodily con- 
dition and of the same physical de- 
velopment. The women lived in a 
room specially assigned to them, and 
supplied themselves in the same kit- 
They were divided into three 
groups, each of two persons, one group 


chen. 


working eight hours, the second ten 
hours, the third 
daily under the usual agricultural regu- 
lations. 


and twelve hours 
During the experimental pe- 


riod, apart from the chronometric ob- 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION 


; FACTORY 





servations and the calculation of the 
work accomplished, physiologic exami- 
nations were also made (of the pulse. 
the blood pressure, the lung capacity, 
muscular strength, and the weight 

‘The author could establish that: 

1. From the point of view of 
economy of working strength the most 
advantageous is the eight-hour day: 
the ten and the twelve hour days 
increase the cost of production (36 to 
45 per cent.). 

2. krom the point of view of 
economy of time, the twelve-hour day 
stands naturally in the first place. 

3. The ten and the twelve hour days 
act on the physical condition, even of 
those with the greatest endurance, in 
an exhausting manner.—A. W. N. 





CONSTRUCTION, 


ILLUMINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER 
SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL ( 


INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
SPRAYING 
Zentralbl. f. 


1926, N. S. vol, a 


PREVENTION OF 
EASE BY [IMPROVED 
Apparatus.  Férster. 
Crewerbe hya., July, 
pp. [So -1S6, 

The modern practice of laying on 
colors and varnish with a spraying 
apparatus elves oeceasion to refer to 
diseases resulting to the workers, and 
to spread information concerning im- 
proved epparatus. 


When the work was done with a 
brush, the washing facilities were ade- 
quate; today they are not. The 


greater possibility of disease arising 
from the use of spraying machines over 
the old brush method hes in the faets 
that 
unskilled and youthful workers who 


the heht employment attracts 


do not know the dangers and are cor- 


respondingly careless, and that fine 
particles of the 
scattered in the air to settle upon un- 


material used are 
covered portions of the body and to 
enter the mouth and nose. The dan- 
ger is somewhat lessened if the work- 
man stands to one side rather than 
directly in front of the piece of work, 
and sprays at an angle in the opposite 
direction, so that the fine particles 
wil be carried away from him by the 
pat- 
ticles are earried out of doors they may 


exhaust ventilators. If these 


have an undesirable effect on the 
neighborhood; moreover, the exhausts 
carry away the heated air from the 
workrooms, and in winter this may 
the 


eatarrh, neuralgia, 


result in subjecting workers to 


coryza, bronchia 
and rheumatic afflictions. 


Feb., 1927 
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The varnish gums up the ventilators 
-nd inereases the possibility of dis- 
oyse. This has been somewhat ob- 
viated by passing a stream of water in 
‘vont of the exhausts which precipi- 

tes the coloring matter, which is 
‘hen reemployed. The air is also 
‘rrawn through filtering appliances 
and returned to the workroom puri- 
fed and warm. 

The following recommendations are 
made: 

An unobjectionable exhaust ventila- 
‘or should be installed, working clothes 
and head coverings supplied, washing 
facilities provided with soap, brush, 
and towels. When poisonous mate- 
rials are to be used, adequate instruc- 
‘ion should first be given. The 
workers should be required to make use 
of these provisions.—A. W. N, 


SANITARY AND HyGrentc WORKING 
(‘ONDITIONS IN THE CoAL MINES OF 
rHE Donez District. A. Mezatun- 
jan. Gigtena Truda, 1926, no. 1, pp. 
13-62, 

In the years 1924 and 1925, the sani- 
‘ary and technical board of inspection 
indertook an examination of the work- 
ng conditions in forty-five mines of 
a total of 
hout 80,000 laborers and _ officials. 


the Donez district with 
in seven mines the investigation of the 
conditions 


vorking was especially 
‘horough, ineluding detailed examina- 
‘ion of the temperature, of the dust 
content and gases, of the air motion, 
nd of the barometric pressure. 
lhe daily work is done at different 
In- 


irious factors are: insufficient light- 


epths—from 71 to 512 meters. 


ng of the working places, the in- 
reased atmospheric pressure (which 


Q 





together with other injurious factors 
favors the appearance of pulmonary 
emphysema), the high temperature 
with a very high degree of moisture 
and insufficient ventilation. In the 
soft coal mines the dust content is 
greater and increases at the close of 
the working shift (in poorly ventilated 
tracts the dust content amounts to 
from 840 to 7,020 mg. per cubic 
meter of air, in well-ventilated tracts 
from 200 to 1,800 mg.). The air is 
also very full of dust in the shafts 
(at steeply raised layers) where the 
coal is poured into the cars—at the 
moment of pouring on the coal, 300 
to 4,000 mg. to the cubic meter of 
air were here demonstrated. In other 
places in the mine the dust content is 
less. Pathogenic organisms were not 
found in the air of the mine. Of 
gases, carbon dioxide in supernormal 
quantities could be shown. Further- 
more, the author emphasizes the insuf- 
ficient institution of toilet facilities. 
Provision of working clothes for the 
workman, in accordance with the 
regulations of the Labor Commission, 
is entirely satisfactory. The author 
recommends a series of sanitary meas- 
ures to improve the working condi- 
tions in the mines.—A. W. N. 


FacTORY WorkKsHop. Davn- 
GEROUS AND UNHEALTHY INDUSTRIES. 
THE GRINDING OF CUTLERY AND EDGE 
REGULATIONS, 1925, DaTED 
OcTOBER 26, 1925. Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1925, No. 1089. H. M. 


Stationery Office, pp. 6. 


AND 


TOOLS 


THE GRINDING OF Mertrats (MIs- 
CELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES) REGULA- 
TIONS, 1925, Datep Sepr. 2, 1925. 


Tbid., No. 904. H. M. 


Office, pp. 7. 


Stationery 
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Abstracted as follows in Bull. Hygq., 
June, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 491-492. 

‘he first Regulations apply to grind- 
ing or glazing or processes incidental 
to grinding in, or incidental to the 
nuinufacture of cutlery, edge tools, 
swords, bayonets, files, saws, ploughs, 
and other cutting or piercing imple- 
ments of iron or steel. 

The second set of rules applies to all 
factorics or parts thereof in which is 
carried on the grinding or glazing of 
metals or any process incidental to 
the grinding of metals or the cleaning 
of castings. 

In both instanees the Regulations 
require a provision of hoods or other 
apphances as wellasa duct of adequate 
size, alr tight and so arranged as to 
be capable of intercepting dust and 
carrying it away; also a fan or other 
efliclent means of produeing a draft 
Where 


wet grinding is carried on, it is neces- 


sufficient to extract the dust. 


sary to supply adequate exhaust and 


inlet ventilation or alternatively a 
supply of clean water conveyed by 


pipes and deposited on the surface of 





the grindstone. Suitable 


arrange. 
ments must be made for draining the 


waste water from the grindstone 
trough. 

Ventilation means that the air of 
the room is to be renewed not less than 
fifteen times per hour and the current 
must be from the grinder toward the 
erindstone. 

Inlets must be of such dimensions 
that no direct Graft is to be caused 
from them. I[éxtracting apparatus is 
to be inspected once in every six 
months and a register containing the 
particulars of such examination is to 
bekept. Particular attention must be 
paid to the construction of floors and 
walls where grinding upon a grindstone 
is carried on. 

In the ease of cleaning of castings. 
the walls, ceilings, and all other parts 
of the room except the floor and fix- 
tures must be properly swept or other- 
wise cleaned at least once in every 
‘This require- 
apply to any part of 
the room or fixtures exceeding 14 feet 


three calendar months. 
ment does not 


in height from the floor. 


, 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
s | 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND I. 


THe “ATTENDING PHYSICIAN’ AND 


THE NOTIFICATION OF UCCUPATIONAL 
Disnases.  L, 
( hii {P Weh Sf hr 
vol. 73. pp. 624-625 


hhisisa diseussion of the state ordi- 


) ° ? ° . AA «8 
Reinheimer. ivi UTti= 


med. April 9g. 1926, 


nance requiring a report of eases of 
ee Til and occupational disease, 
i. ae Sa a - % yap 
Ehis orauinanee Was issued in NAY, 


109° ] a , 13 {far , { 
925, and opinions differ as to the 


is } ; ry 11 : 1 rari ; 
Parueuiadl dppiuealion O] Various 


clauses: henee ciseussion.-—A. W. N. 


URAN 


4 


L. Teleky. 
Feb. 5, 


OCCUPATIONAL HYGIENE. 
Miinchen. Wehnsenr., 
1926, vol. if, a PD). 252 24. 


‘Vhis is a discussion of the new or 


med. 


\}- 


nance, with a caution against permit- 


ting monopoly of the educationa! 


and undue influence on the 
] 


PresStedad 


SOUTFCES 


t* 7 if in yy" Te, de 43111651 
part of in groups. Particuial 


mention of the German Association 


ad 7 4 Ble , = y : } . - . - ] ound 
for Industrial Hygiene and its condu 


1 
ry 


in this connection resulted ina numbe 


4 ogee saat ie 
of protests which appear in % 
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April 23, page 695. These in turn 
eojled forth another statement from 
or. Leleky in the issue of June 4, 
ege 955. <All the effusions deal with 
‘he ordinance and its applications— 
‘ovgether with reproaches 
eriminations.—A. W. N. 


wd 


and re- 


“KIN AFFLICTIONS AS OCCUPATIONAL 
IN THE SENSE OF THE 
REGARDING THE EXTEN- 
sION OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE TO IN- 
DUSTRIAL Diseases. Beintker. Abstr. 
from Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., 1926, 
no. 23, p. 968, in Zentralbl. f. Gewerbe- 
hyg., July, 1926, N.S. vol. 3, p. 207. 
The writer mentions the various 
kinds of skin affections that come 
under the ordinance of May 12, 1925, 
and deplores the fact that all forms of 
industrial eezema are not included, 
inasmuch as the worker is often seri- 
ously handicapped in his earning 
capacity. He further recommends 
that all cases be reported whether or 


not they come under the ordinance.— 
A. W.N. 


JJISEASES 


ORDINANCE 


THe EXTENSION OF THE ACCIDENT 
LAW TO OccUPATIONAL DISEASES 
May 12, 1925) ANp 1Ts SIGNIFICANCE 
witH REFERENCE TO INDUSTRIAL LEAD 
PoIsONING. P.Schmidt. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Aug.—Sept., 1926, N.S. 
vol. 3, pp. 243-246. 

The principle of the new law, that 
workers injured at their occupations 
ior a long period or forever must be 
heiped as far as possible, is joyfully 
approved. 

Lead poisoning is still responsible 
lor many cases, but the question arises: 
To what extent are the chronic condi- 
tions really the consequences of the 
poisoning? It is highly important that 





the continuity of observations be pre- 


served from the beginning. 


~ 


it is also 
well to remember that lead poisoning 
occurs in the daily course of life out- 
side the occupation: 
water, utensils, ete. 


from drinking 
Under the new 
conditions there is reason enough to 
be as conscientious as possible in 
forming the diagnosis and in connect- 
ing the poisoning with the occupation. 
lirst, there must be a complete under- 
standing of the nature of the poisoning 
and how it came about. The author 
refers the reader to his previous arti- 
cle in the Zentralblatt for July and 
August, 1924 (see Tris Jour., 1925, 


vol. 7, Abstr. Section, pp. 77-78) 
wherein he asserts that lead, like 


finest dust particles, reaches all organs 
of the body through the portal venous 
and the lymphatic systems, but more 
directly and dangerously through the 
lungs, because in a very short time it is 
distributed over the entire body 
through the blood current. Inhala- 
tion of fine lead dust or of fumes is in 
consequence particularly disastrous. 
The effect of the lead on the various 
organs is given in detail, and the fact 
noted that already existing pathologic 
conditions may be aggravated thereby. 
Diagnosis for lead poisoning is referred 
to the four cardinal symptoms: color- 
ing, lead line, basophilic granulation, 
and hematoporphyrin in the urine; 
to these may be added colic and 
paralysis, and especially weakness of 
the extensor muscles. Weakness of 
the extensors may be verified by the 
use of ergographs (‘Teleky). In many 
cases chemical analysis is useful. 

In relation to the new law, many 
complications are 


from a 
simple poisoning; a number of possi- 
bilities are given in detail. 


possible 
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There can be searcely a doubt that 
these injuries develop gradually and 
with many single attacks; they should 
therefore be easily avoided. An early 
recognition of the poisoning and a 
change of employment are recom- 
mended. Symptoms are minutely 
deseribed., 

The author recommends to the 
physician a long period of study in the 
hospitals in order to free himself from 
the subjective declarations of the 
patient, and to follow objective 
methods. 

One difficulty is the facet that all 
eardinal symptoms may be present 
without oeceasioning any clinical com- 
plaint whatever. ‘Healthy lead ear- 
riers’’ are more frequently found 
among old men than among women. 
The latter are more sensitive to all 
poisons. In children the course of the 
disease is often atypical. 

Precautions: a eareful selection of 
suitable workers, and afterward, peri- 
odie examinations. —A. W. N. 


INSURANCE IN CASE OF INVALIDISM 
RESULTING FROM OCCUPATIONAL DIs- 
EASES IN U. S. S. R. OS. Aaplun. 


Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., April, 1926. 
N.S. vol. 3, pp. 101-103. 

The question of compensation for 
workmen who have lost the ability 
to work through occupational dis- 
ease, not through accident, is of grea; 
interest to carriers of insurance ani 
to the representatives of industrial 
hygiene. 

Professor Kaplun in this article ex- 
presses his opinion of the recent lav, 
enacted February 19, bearing on this 
question. He discusses various points, 
such as distinction between accident 
and disease, between direct and indi- 
rect causation, between disability for a 
short period and one of long duration, 
and the amount of compensation. 

A table, presented with the article, 
has been worked out by a government 
commission together with the central 
office of social insurance, and was 
later deliberated with industrial repre- 
sentatives. This table is regarded 
merely as a beginning, to be extended 
and improved as experience shall de- 
termine. 

At a congress of sanitary physicians 
held in Moscow in May, the new law 
was thoroughly discussed and ap- 
proved.—A. W.N. 


i 
Feb., 1927 
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EN Inpustries. RR. IT. Britten and 
R. Thompson. U.S. Pub. Health 
l. No. 162, June, 1926, pp. 170. 
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This bulletin is the summation of 
the results of medical examinations of 
workers in ten different industries. 
The examinations were made for the 
purpose of determining the defects 
and diseases dependent on the special 
industrial hazards of each industry. 
The difficulty in establishing the de- 
sired relations obviously necessitated 
the consideration of numerous other 
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factors suspected of complicating the 
simple relations. These factors were 
in the main demographic, social, and 
anthropologic, and represent no small 
part of the value of this bulletin. The 
studies in height, weight, blood pres- 
sure, and pulse rate in relation to 
age, sex, race, type of occupation, de- 
fects, ete., clearly show the difficulties 
involved in the determination of norms 
of these factors and contrary to general 
belief show that probably the estab- 
lished norms are not so typical after 
all. 

The general description of the in- 
dustries presents the different condi- 
tions under which the examinations 
were made. Methods of examination 
varied among the industries and were 
somewhat determined by the indus- 
trial hazard and by the defects that 
were expected to arise under that haz- 
ard. The age, sex, length of service, 
occupational and racial distributions 
are next discussed. A careful analysis 
of blood pressure, pulse rate, vital 
‘capacity, chest measurements, height, 
weight, etc., follows; and, finally, the 
various defects and diseases are treated 
with the same thoroughness in the light 
of the foregoing factors. 

The bulletin abounds with valuable 
data on normal individuals of a definite 
social racial and economic status. Al- 
though the authors point out the 
probable sources of error involved in 
the collection of the measurements, 
the resulting data are as good if not 
better than most material obtained 
from group physical examinations and 
they should be given deserving weight 
in the determination of certain norms. 
The nature of the data demands statis- 
tical analysis. They are complicated 
by numerous extraneous and unes- 


sential factors which obscure the im- 
portance of those in which we are 
interested and which add to the pit- 
falls of statistical analysis. The 
authors have made a most critica] 
and conservative evaluation of the data 
and, although they suggest many inter- 
esting relations, they attach impor- 
tance only to the least doubtful ones 
and their conclusions can be accepted 
with as much assurance as we are 
accustomed to entertain in accepting 
statistical conclusions in general. The 
results are too numerous to list here 
and are completely given under the 
general summary of the study. The 
bulletin presents many raw data which 
will be of value in further analyses in 


connection with similar studies.— 
C. R. D. 


HyGIENIC CONDITIONS IN THE Iny- 
CANDESCENT Lamp I[npustry. L. 
Sommerfeld. Gigiena Truda, 1926, 
no. 4, pp. 28-86. 

The author investigated the manu- 
facture of incandescent lamps in the 
Osram works in Berlin. He gives a 
detailed description of the individual! 
processes in the manufacture, of the 
sources of danger, of the health haz- 
ards, and of the diseases in this indus- 
try, and outlines measures which are 
necessary to overcome the health 
hazards.—M. C. §S. 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE TFER- 
MENTATION CELLARS OF THE LENIN- 
GRAD BREWERY ‘“KRASSNAJA  Ba- 
VARIA.” E£. Wagdortschik. Gigienc 
Truda, 1926, no. 4, pp. 58-66. 

The injurious factors of work in 
fermentation cellars are: 

1. The low temperatures. Read- 
ings made in the cellars in September, 
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January, and February showed tem- 
perature fluctuations between 7.2° and 
3.8°C. 

2. The high degree of humidity due 
to the large amount of fermenting 
must In open vats. Observations 
made in the three months above men- 
tioned gave a moisture content of 92.2 
to 100 per cent. 

According to the dry kata-thermom- 
eter readings, the heat loss in differ- 
ent parts of the cellars varied between 
7 and 14 millicalories, averaging be- 
tween 10 and 11. By the wet kata 
the heat loss reached 27 millicalories 
in several instances. The rate of air 
motion only rarely exceeds 0.2 meter a 
second. 

3. Insufficient artificial illumination. 
‘he lighting is below standard every- 
where and in many places is less than 
| lux. 

4. The highest amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air—2.71 to 2.78 per 
cent.—was found in September when 
the ventilation was almost entirely 
stopped in order to avoid heating the 
rooms; 1n October the carbon dioxide 
content was 2 percent. Acute carbon 
dioxide poisoning was not observed. 
In the summer months the workers 
complained more often of headache 
and tinnitus.—M. C. 8. 


f 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE: RELATION 
TO Strate Mepicine. WN. R. Wal- 
lentine. Northwest Med., June, 1926, 


vol. 25, p. 817. 


GENERAL Report. Ann. fep. 
Chief Inspect. Factories for 1925. H. 
Mf. Stationery Office, 1926, pp. 3-62. 

A tendency for trade and production 
to improve during the year was noted; 
although shipbuilding was depressed, 


voi. 9 


7 9" 
avU. 


building was active and so were the 
motor and some other industries. A 
centrifugal movement from cramped 
surroundings in large towns to their 
outskirts, particularly for London, 
continues and is highly beneficial. 
The beet sugar industry has developed, 
as has also the manufacture of safety 
razor blades, while fashion has less- 
ened the demand for hairpins, but- 
tons, hooks, and eyes. Small work- 
shops continue to decrease in number 
and factories to increase. 

A slight diminution of accidents 
occurred, especially among young per- 
sons; for fatalities the construction of 
buildings stood at the top. The 
safety first movement spread and satis- 
factory results are instanced. Abra- 
sive wheels continued to replace 
natural sandstones, with advantage 
from danger of bursting and from dust 
risk; far less dust is generated and it 
does not contain free silica. Informa- 
tion is given as to enforcement of 
regulations in dangerous trades, con- 
trolling exposure to lead risk in the 
potteries, rubber industry, manufac- 
ture of electric accumulators, and lead 
smelting, exposure to dust in grinding 
metals and in the potteries, and to 
fumes in the chemical industry. Ma- 
terial progress is reported in ventila- 
tion and special attention has been 
paid to lighting. 

The forty-eight-hour week has be- 
come almost universal, spread in a 
number of places over a_ five-day 
week; two  four-and-one-half-hour 
spells are fairly customary, with short 
rest pauses in each spell for refresh- 
ment; once introduced, rest pauses are 
seldom abandoned. Welfare schemes 
are said to be operating widely and to 
be extending in the textile trades. 
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One large welfare association affects 
forty-two spinning mills; first § aid, 
messrooms, overalls, cloakrooms, seats 
in the mills, and washing accommoda- 
tion are all arranged for, while recrea- 
tion of all sorts and sick benefit and 
pension schemes are organized; a medi- 
‘al service with annual examination 
up to the age of 18 is provided. A 
word is said in favor of rest rooms, a 
pressing need where women are em- 
ployed. Factory dental service is on 
the increase. Outwork, or work given 
out to be done at home, is common in 
many trades, particularly in tailoring, 
and was especially investigated. Its 
extent, which diminishes in times of 
depression, is difficult to estimate; 
it represents an old custom and is 
not invading new industries; generally 
few bad conditions were found, the 
work usually going into good, clean 
homes.—E. L. C. 


REPORT OF THE SENIOR MEDICAL 
inspector. TJ’. Legge. Ann. Rep. 
Chief Inspect. Factories for 1925. H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1926, pp. 63-84. 

Reference is made to medical inves- 
tigations. One concerned the use of 
luminous paint containing radium 
bromide; symptoms of necrosis of the 
jaw and aplastic anemia comparable 
to those observed in America were not 
detected, but some lymphocytosis, 
polycythemia, and diminution of poly- 
morphonuclear leukocytes were found 
in the few persons employed. Cases 
of caisson disease following too rapid 
decompression from a pressure of only 
30 to 35 pounds were looked into; work 
was done for three hours under pres- 
sure with three hours off, and then a 
further three hours under, with thirty- 
five minutes for decompression which 


was often unduly shortened. Only 
young and thin men were selected for 
work, and the shift was altered to 
one of four hours in every twenty- 
four hours; by these means cases re- 
quiring recompression were greatly 
reduced. The use of hand pneumatic 
tools, except for inconvenience due to 
cold produced by the expanding com- 
pressed air, was not found to cause 
permanent injury to the nervous sys- 
tem or to the general health. 

Cases of lead poisoning fell, from 
486 with 32 deaths in 1924, to 326 
with 13 deaths, largely owing to a 
fall from 131 to 31 cases in burning off 
lead paint in shipbreaking, but. this 
fall was due to diminished risk rather 
than to hygienic control. The aver- 
age age at death from lead poisoning 
in the potteries has been steadily 
increasing from 41 years in 1900 to 
1904 to 51 years in 1920 to 1924, an 
entirely favorable result of much in- 
tensive preventive action. Paint 
spraying has enormously developed, 
but in the motor car industry only 
leadless paints are used; where lead 
paints were used on articles of cane 
and basket work, lead poisoning 
occurred. Outside factory occupa- 
tions, house painting stands easily 
first as causing lead poisoning, greater 
in amount and in severity. 

Cases of aniline poisoning are dis- 
cussed, including two of tumors of the 
bladder. The campaign against an- 
thrax continues, and attention is drawn 
to the fact that skilled treatment with 
serum has more than halved the case 
mortality which for the last five years 
was 13.6 per cent. in the wool trade 
and 10.3 per cent. for hides and skins, 
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as compared with 29.6 and 
spectively, in 1901 to 1905. 
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Epitheioma among cotton mule 
spinners due to contact with oil 
has been reported on; between 1876 
and 1925 a total of 539 cases was 
traced, of which 450 were on the scro- 
tum; the shortest period of employ- 
ment was ten years and the longest, 
sixty-three; 27 cases of scrotal epithe- 
lioma occurred in 1924 giving a death 
rate of 0.5 per thousand, or of 1.4 per 
thousand for spinners aged 35 years 
or over. Certain cases occurred else- 
where on the skin, a fact which gives 
interest to the detection of oil particles 
in the air of mule spinning rooms; as 
many as 38 droplets, from 2 to 10 mi- 
crons in size, were found in 1 c.c. of 
air taken near to recently oiled 
spindles. An investigation of the dust 
of cotton card rooms has not led to the 
detection of the constituent which 
gives rise to strippers’ asthma; cotton 
hairs, and conidia and spores of molds, 
are always present, and may be causa- 
tive. Molds have certainly been 
blamed for originating weavers’ cough 
described by Dr. Middleton (see 
Tuts Jour., 1926, vol. 8, p. 428). 

A table of some interest shows the 
occurrence of accidents from gases and 
fumes from year to year; the most 
notable point is an increase in cases of 
carbon monoxide poisoning from 59, 
with 7 deaths, in 1913, to 118 cases, 


with 10 deaths, in 1925. The use of 
coal and producer gases accounted for 
an increase of 30 cases, and exhaust 
gases from petrol engines for 5. Cases 
of poisoning due to benzol and naphtha 
fell from 25, 55, and 26 in 1922, 1923, 
and 1924, respectively, to only 3 in 
1925. Seventeen cases of poisoning, 
1 fatal, were due to accidental leaks of 
nickel carbonyl. 

The use is reported of a saline drink 
for reducing fatigue and preventing 
cramp among stokers in retort houses, 
made as follows: a stock solution of 
180 gm. of sodium chloride and 120 
gm. of potassium chloride to 1 liter 
of water; for use, 2 tablespoonfuls 
are added to 1 gallon of drinking 
water. 

The number of young persons ex- 
amined for employment during the 
year was 350,802, of whom 155,954 
were boys and 194,848 were girls; 2.1 
per cent. of the boys were rejected and 
3.7 per cent. of the girls. Medical 
reasons accounted for 1.84 per cent. 
of all rejections; 2.75 per cent. of the 
total were passed with conditional 
certificates. Of causes of rejection 
pediculosis stood at the top; disease 
of the eyes and eyelids, second; dis- 
ease of the ear, nose, and throat, 
third; and disease of the circulatory 
system, fourth.—E. L. C. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


LuNG Cancer IN MINERS. [os- 
Saupe, and Schmorl. Abstr. as 
follows from Ztschr. f. Krebsforsch., 
May 20, 1926, vol. 23, p. 360, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., July 24, 1926, vol. 
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Vol. 9 
No. 3 


Rostoski, Saupe, and Schmorl deal 
with the lung tumors observed among 
the miners of ores in Schneeberg in 
Saxony: Twenty-one deaths occurred 
in three and a quarter years among 
154 miners. Of these, postmortem 
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examination revealed cancer of the 
lung in thirteen cases and, among the 
eight who had not been subjected to 
necropsy, a tumor was probable in 
two. ‘This makes 71 per cent. of the 
deaths as due to tumors—mostly 
earcinomas—of the lungs. Among 
them were two who had stopped work- 


ing in the mines fifteen and twenty- 
two years before. Only two deaths 
from lung tumors were noted among 
the nonminer population of the dis- 
trict. A marked anthracochalicosis 
of the lungs may predispose to cancer, 
but does not account fully for its 
development.—k. R. D. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Tue Most Errective [First Arp 
FoR Use IN CASES OF ASPHYXIATION. 
R. Lea ndre. Re I. dhyq., May, 1926, 
vol. 48, pp. 385-419. 

The author advocates the adoption 
of the Schifer prone pressure method 
of resuscitation to the exclusion of all 
other methods and stresses the im- 
portance of educating the public in its 
use. He describes, with illustrations, 
the Legendre-Nicloux mask for oxygen 
inhalation to be used in conjunction 
he maneuvers of artificial res- 
M. C. S. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF 
IeFFECT OF CHLORIDE 
OF LIME ON THE ORGANISM. A. 
J 1} lk be (; q ena Tr da, 


CHLORO- 


FORM AND THE 
1926, no. 


Che author reports a ease of chloro- 
form poisoning among factory workers. 
TI VY rth ” } +, si i 1 76 ‘ a Oe 

hey SULLCTCQad irom wplratory 
cough. 


pain in the 


conjunctival injection, exces- 


dyspnea, violent 
chest. 
sive flow of tears, and blepharospasm 
as a result of irritation of the conjunc- 


C1IVa. 


rw ° » | 
The svmptoms were varied: 


some 
suffered chiefly or exclusively from an 
affection of the respiratory tract; 


others Irom atreection of the conjunc- 


tiva. The cause was the insufficient 
protection of the workers from the 
effect of the chloride of lime which, 
mixed with water and 20 per cent. 
alcohol, is distilled to make chloroform. 
After complete mechanization of the 
process, at the instigation of the physi- 
clan, cases of illness decreased signifi- 
cantly. 

The importance of correct first aid 
and a knowledge of industrial diseases 
is emphasized. No zinc solutions 
should be put in the eye in case of 
irritation of the conjunctiva due to 
chloride of ime.—M. C. 8. 


A WIDESPREAD OccUPATIONAL DIs- 


EASE. G. R. G. Fisher. Manufac- 


ror | if — ee ae oe I a 
t iTeTS LVOEuUS.« April 3, 4* ~Ys vol, wd, Pp. 
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Simple measures are given through 
which the worker in lead may lessen 
the risk of absorption of lead dust and 
eliminate the lead salts from his sys- 


tem. An important point is the use 
of the right kind of germicide on 


aa ~ xr} . _— "Ao + ‘}IxrL¢ 

wounds where lead is present. Gly-so- 
S. [.) is advocated, 
much as it “instantly and positively 


alters the chemical constituency 0! 


iodinate (G, inas- 


lead, first by precipitating the lead 
with the potassium salts present; and 
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then dissolving the entire mass so 
that it can be taken up either by the 
dressing, or absorbed in the system as 
a harmless neutral substance.’’—B. A. 


THe DEMONSTRATION OF BLoop 
PREPARATIONS IN SUSPECTED LEAD 
Porsoninc. L. Schwarz. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., June, 1926, N.S. vol. 8, 
pp. 169-171. 

Schwarz finds that dark field il- 
lumination readily reveals stippling 
in red cells that can only be shown by 
direct illumination after patient 
search. The borax-methylene blue 
method is by far the most suitable 
staining method for this purpose. The 
author attaches no importance to the 
polychromatic erythrocytes for prac- 
tical purposes.— L. T. F. 


NOTE ON THE TECHNIC OF STAINING 
BasopHILic STrpPpLED Rep Boop 
Ceuts. LL. Schwarz. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Aug.—Sept., 1926, N. S. 
vol. 3, pp. 248-249. 

A borie acid-methylene blue solu- 
tion is prepared by dissolving 2 gm. 
of boric acid and 1 gm. of methylene 
blue in 1,000 ¢.c. of boiled, distilled 
water. A sodium hydroxide solution 
containing 0.65 gm. of solid sodium 
hydroxide in 1,000 ¢c.c. of boiled, dis- 
tilled water is also prepared. These 
quantities preserved in glass-stoppered 
bottles will last for several months. 
The alkaline methylene blue solution 
is prepared by pouring equal parts of 
the two solutions into a small flask 
having a Kipp burette fitted through 
stopper. The blood film 
is hardened for three to five minutes in 
methyl aleohol, is then washed in 
carbon dioxide free distilled water, 
dried, and stained for five seconds. 


@ rubl er 


Vol, 9 
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It is again washed, allowed to dry in 
the air, and examined at once. The 
method has been successfully used by 
several investigators in the Hygienic 


Institute (Hamburg) for some time.— 
| ie ve 


PHospHorus NECROSIS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF FIREWORKS AND 
IN THE PREPARATION OF PHOSPHORUS. 
E. F. Ward. U.S. Bur. Labor Sta- 
tistics, Bull. No. 405, May, 1926, pp. 
44. 

Preliminary to the main report, a 
brief history of phosphorus necrosis is 
given, and the chemical properties of 
phosphorus and the symptoms and 
treatment of chronic phosphorus poi- 
soning are reviewed. 

The report covers a study of three 
industries in which there is risk of 
exposure to phosphorus poisoning— 
phosphorus fireworks plants, phos- 
phorus extracting plants, and the ver- 
min exterminator industry. 

In the three phosphorus fireworks 
plants which were visited, there were 
366 employees, 181 men and 185 
women. Of this number, 71 (56 
women and 15 men) were engaged in 
the phosphorus processes. Fourteen 
definite cases of phosphorus necrosis, 
2 of them fatal, had occurred among 
the employees of these three plants. 
Abstracts of the medical histories of 
these cases are given. In some in- 
stances the victims had known that 
they were working with poisonous 
material and had been warned; the 
majority, however, did not realize that 
their occupation was harmful. 

In one of the two phosphorus extrac- 
tion plants studied, four cases of phos- 
phorus necrosis had occurred over a 
long period of years. This factory 
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has been shut down for the last five 
years. In the other plant, particular 
care has been given to the teeth of 
employees, free dental care being 
furnished and frequent examinations 
being made. Inthe past twenty years 
there has been only one case of necro- 
sis (probably phosphorus) and _ this 
occurred nearly twenty years ago. 
There was also a case of diseased 
antrum in a man who died about a 
year before this study was made, but 
this was not diagnosed as phosphorus 
‘The experience in_ these 
two plants demonstrates the value of 
preventive measures, particularly care 
of the teeth. 

No case of phosphorus necrosis was 
found to have occurred in the twelve 
plants manufacturing rat paste. This 
is probably due to the intermittent 
character of the industry. 


necrosis. 


The phosphorus fireworks industry 
offers the greatest hazard. The fol- 
lowing methods for decreasing this 
hazard, some of which have already 
been adopted, are recommended: 

1. Suitable ventilation and exhaust 
pipes to remove the fumes before 
they reach the breathing level of the 
workers. 

2. Adequate and convenient wash- 
ing facilities. 
removed 


3. Provision of a room 





from phosphorus processes where em- 
ployees may eat. 

4. Transfer of employees to non- 
phosphorus processes from time to 
time, particularly after extraction of a 
tooth. 

5. Regular dental and medical in- 
spection. 

6. Furnishing of mouth wash. 

7. Introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery for shaping and wrapping 
lozenges. 

8. Instruction of workers with re- 
gard to hazard. 

Appended to this report is a history 
of phosphorus necrosis in the match 
industry in various countries, of phos- 
phorus poisoning in Great Britain 
after 1915, of acute phosphorus pois- 
oning from fireworks, and of a case of 


phosphorus necrosis in the exter- 


minator industry in New Zealand. 
M.C.S. 


Errects oF Use or RADIOACTIVE 
SUBSTANCES ON THE HEALTH OF 
Workers. U.S. Month. Labor Rev., 
May, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 958-971. 

This article brings together the re- 
sults and conclusions of studies on the 
probable danger in the manufacture 
and use of radium and radioactive 
substances which have been published 
prior to 1926. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


(CONTRIBUTIONS TO ROENT- 
ANTHRA- 
brit. Jour. Radiol., 


vol. 31, pp. 207-218. 


THE 
PULMONARY 
L,. Edling. 
June, 1926, 


A series of forty-six coal miners from 


GENOLOGY OF 


COSIS, 


southern Sweden 


examined. In 


Hoganis in were 


these mines “there 


exists only pure soft coal, somewhat 
alloyed by shale. Practically, the coal 
fields free from every kind of 
stone, and consequently stone dust 
cannot possibly have contributed, to 
an extent worth mentioning, to the 


>] 


are 


lung conditions 
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The author divides his cases into 
three groups, or stages (those de- 
scribed by Pancoast, Miller, and 
Landis in 1917), which are given in the 
résumé as follows: 


1. Cases without characteristical signs of 
Most of these showed light 
chronic hilum and peribronchial induration, 
a few displayed traces of a mottled appear- 
ance of the lung fields. 

Il. Cases with full-developed anthracosis, 
characterised by a well-marked mottled 
strueture throughout both  lung-fields. 
\Vhen found only in certain part of the 
lungs, the mottling was, nevertheless, 
generally symmetrical on both sides. 

The detailed appearance of this mottling 
varies somewhat according to the technique 
employed. The individual spots are mostly 
not bigger than a pin’s head, commonly 
arranged as a meshwork or in rows along 
the bronchial ramifications. X-ray pic- 
tures from such lungs, blown up post-mor- 
display a sponge-like network of 
minute nodules. 

As main 


anthracosis. 


tem, 


X-ray 
picture of pulmonary tuberculosis the author 


difference against the 
emphasizes that in anthracosis the apices 
of the lungs are relatively free, not so in 
tuberculosis; and that with the latter, the 
shadows are more uniform and more dif- 
fusely spread. 

\oreover, in this group there is generally 
a marked hilum and peribronchial indura- 
tion, often bronchiectases. 

LIL. Full-developed anthracosis with solid 
indurations. Very marked enlargement and 
density of the hilum, peribronchial indura- 
tion, bronchiectases and a high degree of 
emphysema. Especially characteristic are 
the large, compact, well-defined and very 
dense indurations of various form and size, 
situated sometimes in the hilum regions, 
sometimes in the bases or in the subapical 
parts of the lungs. 


The mean age for Group I is 39 
years: for Group II, 51 years; and for 
Group III, 64 years. The average 
lume of employment in underground 
mining work for the men in Group I 


is fifteen years; for those in Group II, 
thirty years; and for those in Group 
III, forty-one years. 


Coexistent tuberculosis is roentgenologi- 
cally suspected in four cases of this series, 
only in one, though, of an active kind. In 
this case, the suspicion was clinically and 
bacteriologically confirmed, not in the 
others. The percentage of tuberculosis lies 
here considerably below the average of the 
population. Histologically, the coal dust 
occurs in the lungs as small, round, black 
grains, lying free in the air-passages and 
lymph vessels or in phagocytes, without 
any mixing with foreign particles of dif- 
ferent kind. The indurated parts are 
characterised by atelectasis, hyperaemia, 
stasis and oedema of the tissues, but not by 
any traces of real fibrosis, nor by any inflam- 
matory cell infiltration whatever, and no 
evidence of tuberculous changes. 


—P, 1). 
THE “‘DustTep LuNG”’ oF MINERS 
AND ITS RELATION TO TUBERCULOSIS. 
A. Bohme. Klin. Wehnschr., 1926, no. 
gy 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR MeEpIcaL RE- 
SEARCH FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3IST 
DrEcEMBER, 1925. Johannesburg, 
1926, pp. 37. 

Industrial hygiene has claimed at- 
tention during the year with regard to 
silicosis and tuberculosis, particularly 
with regard to the part played by bac- 
terial infections of the lungs in the 
production of silicosis. ‘Tuberculosis 
appears now to be in fact the dominat- 
ing factor in miners’ phthisis on the 
Witwatersrand; hence environmental 
conditions affecting tuberculosis are 
as important as dust inhalation. 
Inhaled dust seems capable of facili- 
tating tuberculous and other infections 
before it produces recognizable silico- 
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sis. A fall in dust concentration year 
by year has not been associated with a 
corresponding fall in the incidence 
of silicosis; apparently when the dust 
concentration is too slight to produce 
disabling lung lesions, it may still 
facilitate respiratory infection. In- 
vestigation of the effects following 
inhalation of asbestos dust has af- 
forded no evidence that this material 
is a phthisis producing dust.——-E. L. C. 


REPORT ON THE INCIDENCE OF 
SILICOSIS IN THE PoTrrery INDUSTRY. 
C. L. Sutherland and S. Bryson. H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1926, pp. 52. 

The information embodied in this 
report was collected in order to estab- 
lish the incidence of silicosis in the 
pottery industry, so that a scheme of 
compensation may be drawn up under 
the Provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Silicosis) Acts of 1918 and 
1924. A sample number of workers 
from each pottery process, about 3 per 
cent. of all employed in the industry, 
was submitted to careful clinical ex- 
amination; in all 344 males and 224 
females were examined, of whom 166 
males and 64 females were X-rayed. 
Silicosis was found in 76 men and in 
11 women; on this basis there should 
be nearly 1,400 males and over 400 
females with silicosis employed today 
in the industry. 

One point of interest made is that, 
contrary to the opinion held in South 
Africa, the investigators consider that 
they were able to detect silicosis earlier 
by clinical examination than from 
radiography. 

Although the numbers 
at each process are too small to give 
a reliable indication of the extent of 
the risk involved, vet when the proc- 


examined 


esses are grouped together, according 
to intensity of risk, certain interest- 
ing facts emerge. ‘Thus among those 
exposed to unmixed flint dust, 32 per 
cent. of the males were found with 
silicosis; of workers exposed to dust 
from composite earthenware bodies, 
about 25 per cent. of the men were 
affected; while the percentage of those 
affected who were exposed to more 
indefinite dust hazards was much 
lower. The proportion of women 
found with silicosis was less than 
that of men, owing of course to the 
shorter industrial life of females as 
compared with males. 

The risk in the pottery industry is 
essentially concerned with exposure to 
dust of finely powdered flint, whether 
this material is used, mixed with other 
materials, as part of the earthenware 
body, or for embedding chinaware 
while it is being burnt in the kilns. 
There is also risk in crushing the flints 
in flint mills for the trade. Certain 
operatives examined were exposed to 
other dusts quite free from silica, for 
example, dusts of plaster of Paris in 
modeling and mold making, and of red 
marl used for Rockingham ware; sili- 
cosis was not found present in these 
workers. 

The authors dwell on the point 
that symptoms of bronchitis were 
found more widespread in the industry 
than the occurrence of silicosis; and 
this indeed might be expected since 
many dusts cause bronchitis which 
do not give rise to silicotie fibrosis. 
No estimate was attempted of the 
amount of tuberculosis present in the 
industry; the workers were taken from 
work to be examined, and but few 
persons with tuberculosis would be 
found in sufficiently vigorous health 
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to be at work. Tuberculous infection 
implanted on silicosis usually rapidly 
incapacitates the sufferer. The dis- 
tribution of the cases of silicosis ac- 
cording to period of employment indi- 
cates that the great majority of cases 
occur in the pottery industry after 
twenty years’ employment. Dr. 
Middleton in his useful preface to the 


OCCUPATIONAL 


report emphasizes the prevalence of 
the disease found and points to im- 
provement needed for reducing much 
more the dust danger in the industry. 
Possibly if a compensation scheme is 
applied to the industry, the financial 
incentive will lead to the adoption of 


vastly greater care in eliminating the 
risk.—E. L. C. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


Wuy InpustriaL Heattu Is A 
‘TUBERCULOSIS ProsBLeM. EF. R. Hay- 
hurst. Abstr. from Tr. Nat. Tuberc. 
Assn., 1925, pp. 484-441, in U.S. 
Month. Labor Rev., April, 1926, vol. 
22, pp. 880-S82. 

The check in the general decline of 
tuberculosis has been aseribed by dif- 
ferent authorities to the fact that 
workers’ rates for tuberculosis are not 
decreasing in the same proportion as 
those for other classes. Dr. Hayhurst 
gives as the reasons for this: the indis- 
eriminate hiring and placing of indi- 
viduals without physical examination; 
failure to investigate remote causes of 
illnesses and absences; the placement 
of juveniles in quiet indoor jobs during 
their years of adolescence; widespread 
ignorance of the nutritive values of 
food; and the growth of quasiscientific 
health supervision as a result of the 
absence of medical 
thousands of plants. 

There are, at the present time, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hayhurst, thirty-one 
states which are practically oblivious 
of the subject of industrial hygiene in 
official practice, and what is being 
done in the remaining seventeen states 
will bear very little scrutiny. 


supervision in 


Occu- 


Vol. 9 
No, 3 


pational diseases are presumed to be 
reported to labor departments in nine 
states and to health departments in 
twenty-one states, but in very few of 
this number is anything being done 
with or about occupational diseases 
after they are reported. 

The methods of prevention of indi- 
vidual tuberculosis in industry are 
summed up as follows: (1) a constant 
lookout for the common environmen- 
tal hazards to health; (2) a rapid 
extension of the physical examina- 
tions of employees; and (3) a constant 
inquiry into the causes of ordinary 
health complaints, such as headache, 
dyspepsia, tiredness, etc., which are 
really the forerunners of diseases like 
tuberculosis. ‘‘The question is not one 
of tracing industrial tuberculosis back 
from the dispensary to the workplace, 
but preferably one of tracing indus- 
trial and personal health hazards for- 
ward into health complaints and 
nipping both before tuberculosis de- 
velops.’’—M. C. §. 


COURSE AND FREQUENCY OF ‘T'U- 
BERCULOSIS IN THE Dztstrricr IN- 
HABITED By Ceramic WorKERS. F. 
Kreuser. Abstr. as follows from Beitr. 
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z. Klin. d. Tuberk., May 20, 1926, 
vol. 63, p. 580, in Miinchen. med. 
Wehnschr., July 16, 1926, vol. 73, p. 
1207. 

(Ceramic workers and their relatives 
show considerably more deaths from 
chronic bronchitis, emphysema, and 
tuberculosis (twice as many) than all 
other occupational groups. The age 
at death for tuberculosis lies pre- 
dominantly in the sixth decade as 
compared with the peak in the third 
decade in other occupations. It is 
not proved that the social conditions 
constitute an essential cause of the 
increased frequency; rather is it a 
question of a direct occupational in- 
jury, possibly favored by the pursuit 
of the same trade by members of the 
same family for decades. -M. C. S. 

TUBERCULOUS INFECTION AND TU- 
BERCULOSIS AS MopIFIED BY EXPERI- 
MENTAL PNEUMONOKONIOsIS. L. U. 
Gardner. Abstr. as follows from Tu- 
bercle, April, 1925, vol. 6, p. 336, and 
June, 1925, p. 443,in Am. Rev. Tuberc., 
Aug., 1926, vol. 14, pp. 86-87. 

The factor of inhaled mineral dust in 
industry exerts a profound influence upon 
the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
it was thought that of all the so called 
predisposing factors to dis- 
ease, this one might be subjeeted to con- 


tuberculous 
trolled experimental application. It was 
hoped that such a study might establish the 
reason for the increased incidence of pul- 
monary tuberculosis in certain dusty in- 
Methods for 
fecting guinea pigs are 


and in- 
briefly described. 


dustries. “dusting’’ 
In the treatment of tissues for microscopic 
study one point is of great importance; that 
is, the lungs should always be fixed by the 
injection of Zenker’s fluid into the trachea 
before they are removed from the body. 
This not only gives perfect preservation of 
the tissues, but so distends the air spaces 
that their structure 


anatomical may be 


clearly observed. Marble and granite dust 
and carborundum powder were used for the 
inhalation or dusting experiments, and 
recently quartz-dust inhalations have also 
been started. Carborundum is silicon car- 
bide; marble contains about 90 per cent 
calcium oxide, with 1 or 2 per cent of silicon 
oxide; quartz is relatively pure silicon 
oxide, while granite is a mixture of silicate 
and silica, yielding on analysis about 70 
per cent silicon oxide, of which 25 to 30 
per cent is uncombined. The effect on 
guinea pigs of the prolonged inhalation of 
the first three dusts is briefly as follows: 
Granite dust is readily removed from the 
lungs to the regional lymph nodes, where it 
produces a marked fibrosis, resulting in 
lymph stasis, which is followed by inflam- 
matory thickening of areolar tissues adja- 
cent to the lymphatie trunks. Marble 
dust may act like granite dust through its 
small silica content. The large calcium 
content of marble dust apparently produces 
no changes. Carborundum dust is removed 
very slowly from the lungs, and produces 
insignificant changes in the normal tissues. 
In animals infected with tubercle bacilli of 
low virulence by inhalation, dusting with 
earborundum powder was found to produce 
a generalized chronic pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. The pulmonary tubercles did not 
resolve as they doin nondusted animals. A 
previous prolonged dusting of the lungs 
with granite, carborundum and marble dusts 
renders them more susceptible to subse- 
quent infection with tubercle bacilli. This 
increased susceptibility is greatest with 
granite and least with marble. The cause 
is attributed to lymphatic obstruction, and 
not to any peculiar susceptibility of dust- 
irritated tissues. The course of a primary 
inhalation infection with virulent micro- 
organisms was found to be more chronic, as 
a result of the inhalation of granite and 
carborundum dusts, due to the tendency to 
fibrosis and cavitation. Subcutancous in- 
oculation with tubercle bacilli of low viru- 
lence in animals dusted with carborundum, 
granite and quartz dusts failed to produce 
infection of the lungs although the tracheo- 
bronchial lymph nodes are heavily involved 
ividently the obstruction of the pulmonary 
lvmph channels indueed by the dusting 1s 
not complete, and these vessels are still 
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capable of removing foreign bodies from the 
lungs. Animals infected with bacilli of 
low virulence and subject to dust inhala- 
tion, in response to superinfection with 
virulent bacilli develop a much more 
chronic type of disease than in the undusted 
control. Larger superinfecting doses with- 
out immediate death are also tolerated. 
The mortality from epizoétic pneumonia 
among guinea pigs exposed to dust inhala- 
tion was found to be excessive, probably 
due to the factor of lymphatic obstruction. 
The application of these findings to the 
problems of industrial pneumonokoniosis 
is briefly indicated. If the primary lesion 
of pneumonokoniosis is in the tracheo- 
bronchial lymph nodes, then the time re- 
quired for the development of the disease is 


that which is necessary to transport suffi- 
cient dust to these nodes to produce an 
obstruction in their sinuses. In case the 
nodes are normal, many years will be needed 
to obstruct them; while nodes already in- 
volved with healed or healing tuberculosis 
would more readily react to smaller 
amounts of dust, and an obstructive fibrosis 
would occur after a much shorter time. 
Such an explanation could account for the 
great irregularity in the time required for 
the development of demonstrable silicosis 
in industry. Exposure to certain silicious 
dusts can cause a new dissemination of 
tubercle bacilli from old partially healed 
foci. The adult white laborer more likely 
receives his superinfection from within 
rather than from his external surroundings. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


SKIN DIsEASES. Ann. Rep. Chief 
Inspect. Factories for 1925. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 

Dermatologic questions con- 
sumed quite a large proportion of the 
time and activities of the medical 
factory inspectorate during the year 
1925. 

According to the report of Sir 
Thomas Legge to the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, the investigation into 
mule spinners’ cancer is being con- 
tinued. The cases of bakers’ eczema 
have increased to twenty and the 
disease is receiving the renewed atten- 
tion of these medical experts. On 
the difficulties of distinguishing be- 
tween certain cases of industrial and 
idiopathic eezemas, Legge sounds a 
wise precautionary note. 

l“pitheliomatous ulceration was dis- 
covered in 67 persons with 9 deaths 

'5.4 per cent.) due to pitch, tar, and 
paraffin. The previous year 93 were 
reported with 46 deaths (49.4 per 


cent.), mainly among mule spinners. 


Vol. 9 
No. 3 


I’rom 1876 to the present year the total 
number of known cases of skin epithe- 
liomas in these workers has been 539. 
In 83.5 per cent. of these the scrotum 
was affected. In only 2.6 per cent. 
was the duration of employment less 
than twenty years. The actual aver- 
age length of exposure to paraffin oil 
was forty years. ‘The approximate 
death rate from this disease in mule 
spinners is 1.4 per thousand. 

Chrome, as usual, provided a crop of 
nonmalignant ulcerations. Dyeing 
and finishing headed the list with 32. 
French polishing followed with 10, 
chrome tanning 8, and the manu- 
facture of chrome 5. Only one of these 
suffered from inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the nose, and 
the inventor of a new process using 
chrome chloride had a perforated sep- 
tum. 

Cases of dermatitis numbered 331. 
The main sources of trouble were 
dyeing, including bleaching and calico 
printing; then in a decreasing ratio 
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engineers, laborers, French polishers, 
bakers, chemical workers, electric plat- 
ers, painters, then workers in arma- 
ments, metals, indiarubber, and wool, 
tanners, workers in sugar, printers, 
cotton workers, woodworkers, carpen- 
ters, artificial silk makers, and millers. 
Legge remarks that it is significant 
that in many of the foregoing trades 
the dermatitides are caused not so 
much by the materials handled in the 
actual processes, in which the men 
are engaged, as by the substances used 
by the employees to cleanse their 
hands. ‘This is especially the case in 
certain branches of the dyeing, engi- 
neering, I*rench polishing, and painting 
industries. In these occupations the 
hands are particularly hable to be- 
come stained, or smeared with sub- 
stances difheult to remove. 

In the manufacture of sheep dip, 
white arsenic is responsible for five 
cases of dermatitis and one of cancer. 

Irritation of the eyes from minute 
traces of hydrogen sulphide gas and 
dermatitis from the acid used in 
spinning are found, in the increas- 
ingly large industry of artificial silk 
making. 

Anthrax in this country from wool, 
hides, and skins has decreased more 
than 50 per cent. during the last quin- 
quennial period. ‘The figures are 1916 


to 1920, 378 cases with 59 deaths; 
1921 to 1926, 204 cases and 29 deaths. 
In horsehair and other dangerous 
carriers of infection, the diminution 
is not so marked. The treatment 
now relied upon, says Legge, is 
injection of Sclavo’s serum, without 
the excision of the pustule. 

In this too short, but suggestive 
report attention is drawn to the great 
ralue of exhibiting illustrated placards, 
as well as the official regulations, in 
the different works concerned. The 
former strike the eye and prominently 
draw the attention of the operatives 
to the hazards of certain working con- 
ditions, and induce the workers to 
seek early medical treatment. Legge 
also strongly advises a more regular 
and careful inspection of the hands of 
certain employees. 

We may sum up the lessons of this 
and previous reports by saying that 
the avoidance of accidents demands 
(7) the broadeasting of the dangers 
which may arise in the various proc- 
esses and uses of certain agents, in 
particular occupations, and (b) the 
importance of familiarity with the 
earlest oncomings of these special dis- 
eases. ‘This being accomplished, the 
vagaries of the human element. will, 
alone, be responsible for further mis- 
happenings. —R. P. W. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Sarety’s ‘wo SONS AND THEIR 
SERVICE TO MANKIND. C. F. N. 
Schram. Nat. Safety News, March, 
1926, vol. 13, pp. 18-14. 

The fact that at present there is 
about twenty times as much time lost 
in industry from sickness as from acci- 


dental injury shows that ‘sickness 
prevention” as a factor in safety has 
not been given the consideration it 
should receive or that has been given to 
the other major factor, “accident pre- 
vention.”’ The two factors must be 
considered together, for “either acci- 
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dental injury or disease may so lower 
resistance as to make an individual 
susceptible to the other.”’—E. O. 


Are ACCIDENTS INCREASING? Jf. 
Stewart. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 
(926, vol. 16, pp. 161-166. 

In the iron and steel industry, from 
which the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has for a number of 
years collected accident reports based 
on one-man hour exposure, accidents 
are decreasing. It is Mr. Stewart’s 
opinion, however, that in industry as 
a whole they are increasing owing (1) 
to the employment of large numbers of 
new men, as is usually the case in a 
recovery from depression; (2) to the 
ceneral speeding up of workers; (3) 
to better reporting; and (4) to the fact 
that since the war much of the acci- 
dent prevention work which requires 
a mechanical engineer has been en- 
trusted to the welfare departments 
presided over by sociologists. 

Statistical information must be com- 
piled with a view to the purpose which 
it is to serve. The data required by 
insurance earriers are worthless for 
accident prevention purposes. ‘Their 
premium rates are based on a percent- 
age of payroll and all that they are 
interested in is the number of acci- 
dents in relation to the volume of 
payroll. 

It is impossible to compute acci- 
dent rates from the statistics at present 
available. “To analyze accident 
figures so as to be helpful in the matter 
of accident prevention we must know 
where the accidents are greatest in 
proportion to the men employed, and 
‘o the occupation of the men employed 
in these places. The crude accident 
rate must be based upon the total 


employees and the number of hours 
they work in an industry or an estab- 
lishment. The refined rate must be 
based upon these same factors as they 
apply to departments and occupations 
within those departments.’’—M. C. S. 


WHAT THE AccIDENT ReEcORD 
SHows. LL. W. Hatch. Am. Labor 
Legis. Rev., June, 1926, vol. 16, pp. 
167-173. 

The author speaks from the point 
of view of New York State. The 
actual number of accidents reported 
in 1924 was an increase over the num- 
ber reported in 1923. Data are not 
available, however, which would show 
whether the increase in accidents was 
greater or less than the increase in 
employment or in exposure to accl 
dents. This is explained by the fact 
that the employment and exposure 
data are not required for compensa- 
tion purposes and therefore must be 
specially collected; authority and 
funds for such collection have been 
lacking. The state department of 
labor is making an effort to correct this 
condition in New York. 

A table is given showing industrial 
fatalities per 100,000 employees in 
New York factories, moving averages 
for five months being used. From 
this table it appears that the reported 
fatality rate goes up when employ- 
ment is increasing and declines when 
employment is decreasing. Accidents 
naturally increase faster than employ- 
ment because increase in working 
forces brings an increase in hazard 
growing out of the human element in 
accident causation. ‘‘The problem of 


producing a general level of safety 
conditions in industry high enough to 
prevent the rather paradoxical phe- 
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nomenon of an increase in industrial 
accident hazards in times of rising 
business prosperity is mainly a prob- 
lem of safety education rather than of 
mechanical safeguarding.’’—M. C. 8. 


PROGRESS IN ACCIDENT PREVEN- 
TION. L. A. DeBlois. U.S. Month. 
Labor Rev., March, 1926, vol. 22, 
pp. 939-541; Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
June, 1926, vol. 16, pp. 174-177. 

Three methods for prevention of 
accidents are given as: (1) protection, 
or “guarding;”’ (2) education; and (3) 
elimination or reduction of the hazard 
itself, and 
third methods are dependent on the 
second, which proves to be the very 


The suecess of the first 


basis for all accident prevention, and 
accident prevention becomes ‘‘an edu- 
cational movement requiring the es- 
tablishment of a new point of view to 
be applied not only to our industrial 
activities but to every aspect of our 
lives.”’ 

Several points are cited showing the 
difficulties of national safety progress, 
such as the large percentage of foreign 
and foreign-born population, the fact 
that 92 per cent. of our manufacturing 
establishments employ less than 101 
workers but that in these scattered 
factories there are 2,500,000 workers 
in all to be reached, the increasingly 
mechanical and mass production in 
industry, and the fact that the new 
employee is from two to five times as 
liable to accidental injury as the em- 
ployee of longer service. ‘The decrease 
in frequency and severity rates shown 
by statistical records of trade sections 
of the National Safety Council are 
not necessarily indicative of national 
progress, for the members of the sec- 
tions usually represent only a small 





part of Americanindustry. The signi- 
ficant industrial no-accident records 
have been made by the larger plants, 
These records ‘‘are not ‘luck’ and are 
achieved only after months and some- 
times years of patient, plodding effort 
by pay-roll and salaried men alike: 
safety education must come first and 
then ‘the safety spirit’ before the goal 
is reached.’’ American industry has 
proved that accidents can be elimi- 
nated, even ‘unavoidable’ ones. 
When the industrial executives of the 
medium-sized and smaller companies 
learn this fact, national safety prog- 
ress will be more rapid.— B. A. 


Wat Factors Orrer Most Prom- 
ISE IN ORGANIZING FOR FuTURE AccI- 
DENT PREVENTION? R. H. Lansburgh. 
Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1926, vol. 
16, pp. 178-182. 

The possibility for accident pre- 
vention lies in definite organization. 
There are three factors which offer the 
most Immediate promise for such or- 
ganization: (1) We must develop 
sound methods of statistical presen- 
tation. Statistics will be helpful not 
only in adequately presenting expo- 
sure but in presenting accident cause. 
Given cause analyses of accidents, all 
those organized for accident preven- 
tion have real goals at which to aim. 
(2) The activities of all those who 
are now working more or less sepa- 
rately must be closely correlated. ‘The 
author, who is Secretary of Labor and 
Industry for the state of Pennsylvania. 
feels that Pennsylvania has made some 
progress in this respect during the last 


vear, and he outlines its program. 
(3) Uniform safety codes must he 
adopted by the various states. 
M. C.S. 
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ORGANIZATION TO PREVENT ACCI- 
pents. B.S. Edsall. Safety Engin., 
May, 1926, vol. 51, pp. 270-273. 

A safety department, with a safety 
director at its head, may well have 
centralized under it the following nine 
branches of work: employment, medi- 
eal and hospital, accident prevention, 
compensation matters, fire depart- 
ment, police department, sanitation, 
welfare, and educational activities. 

In order that the safety director 
may have the support of the manage- 
ment of the plant, there should be a 
central safety committee composed of 
heads of departments to meet weekly 
with the safety department and in- 
the works once a month or 
oftener. Departmental safety com- 
mittees should also be organized within 
each department, with the department 
superintendents as chairmen, to in- 
spect regularly the machinery, in- 
struct new employees, and investigate 
and file written reports of all acci- 
dents causing loss of time. A labora- 
tory method for recording accidents 
and monthly classified accident reports 
should be instituted in order to learn 
how accidents occur and thus how to 
prevent them. ‘The safety depart- 
ment should earry on safety education 
through up-to-date bulletin boards and 
should supervise the installation of 
safety devices.—-B. A. 


spect 


RELATIONSHIP OF First AID TO Ac- 
CIDENT PREVENTION. W. A. Booth. 
Safety Engin., May, 1926, vol. 51, pp. 
261-264. 

‘Safety First is First Aid to the 
uninjured. First Aid is Safety First 
(o the injured.” The writer, who is 
director of safety first and first aid, 


Canadian National Railways, deals in 
this address with the interrelation- 
ship of these two factors in accident 
prevention.—B. A. 


Iirst Arp on Worst Atp— WHICH? 
G.R.G. Fisher. Manufacturers News, 
June 5, 1926, vol. 29, pp. 7, 23. 

It is in shops employing from 100 to 
600 workers that Captain Fisher has 
observed the greatest laxity with re- 
gard to first aid matters. ‘Big Busi- 
ness’ has found that it is cheaper to 
prevent accidents than to pay for 
them. It is high time, then, that the 
smaller shops learn to care for the 
“minor infections’ by providing 
proper first aid equipment and _ in- 
struction.—E. QO. 


I'tirst Arp ROOMS IN SMALL PLAN'S. 
Manufacturers News, June 26, 1926, 
vol. 29, pp. 7, 25-26. 

This outline has been compiled for 
the benefit of the small manufacturing 
plant interested in installing a first aid 
station, where the work is undertaken 
purely as an emergency measure by 
trained first aid men or women. ‘The 
information is taken from Industrial 
Health Series No. 1, Industrial Hy- 
giene Section of the Policy Holders’ 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company.-- Ie. O. 


Luge Gas Stops EXPLOSIONS AT 
EXPERIMENTAL Miu. Nat. Safety 


News, April, 1926, vol. 13, p. 16. 

A feed grinding unit for grinding oat 
hulls has been erected by engineers 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at the experimental farm 
at Arlington, Va., to demonstrate the 
practicability of using inert gas from 
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boiler flues for prevention of dust 
explosions. ‘Tests have shown that 
explosions cannot occur In an atmos- 
phere containing less than 13 per cent. 
of oxygen. By the introduction of 
flue gas, or carbon dioxide, in suffi- 
cient quantity, explosions will be pre- 
vented. Flue gas has the advantage 
over other gases which could be used 
in that it 1s economical and continu- 
ously available.— FE. O. 


Kye PROTECTION AT CHARGING [*UR- 
NACE. Nat. Safety News, March, 1926, 
vol. 13, p. 14. 

A pane of safety glass 18 by 24 
inches and one-quarter inch thick is 
provided for protection of the eyes of 
workers at the charging furnaces in the 
plant of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. Blue glass, 
similar to that used for melters’ 
goggles, is set in a wooden frame, 4 
inches in front of which is another 
frame covered with copper screen to 
break the heat and protect the glass. 
A photograph of the device is given.— 
B. A. 


A ProtsectivE Net. J. Rosowsky 
and M. Jacobson. Gigiena Truda, 
1926, no. 4, pp. 93-96. 

In cutting rivets in the car factories 
of the Southwest Railroad numerous 
serious accidents to the eyes occurred 
as a result of flying splinters of metal. 
Goggles proved inadequate and there- 
fore protective nets were tried. The 
device which was found most satisfae- 
tory is deseribed and illustrated. A 
net of steel wire is attached to a cap 
headpiece with pitched thread. A 
felt lining keeps the net a certain dis- 
tance from the face. ‘Two lenses, 7 
mm. thick and 59 by 75 mm. in size, 


provide a good field of vision. The 
whole apparatus weighs only 402 gm. 
and the workers use it willingly. 

In November, 1925, an accident 
happened in which the head of a rivet, 
weighing about 52 gm., flew with such 
force against the worker’s goggles that 
one lens was broken into three pieces. 
The worker was not injured in the 
least, however. Nets of this kind can 
be used successfully in any work where 
there is danger from flying metal 
splinters.— _M. C. S. 

GLASS SHIELDS ON GRINDERS Re- 
pucE Eye Insguries. J. A. Murr. 
Nat. Safety News, May, 1926, vol. 13, 
p. 18, 

Heavy plate glass shields which have 
been installed on small tool grinders 
in the Baltimore Works of the General 
Klectric Company are here illustrated 
and briefly described. They fulfil the 
requirements of the safety committee 
in that they (1) do not distort; (2) do 
not frequently require renewal; and (3) 
compel use and are not easily detach- 
able. During the year that they have 
been installed there has been a 40 per 
cent. decrease in cases coming to the 
dispensary with small particles of 
emery in the eye.—B. A. 


IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT TO SAFETY. 
W. H. Rademaker. Safety Engin., 
June, 1926, vol. 51, pp. 324-3827. 

Illustrations are given showing the 
effects of good and bad lighting and the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
shadow in accident prevention.—B. A. 


SAFE OCCUPATIONS FOR THE AGED 
Worker. L. J. Carey. Nat. Safety 
News, April, 1926, vol. 13, p. 21. 

Eight occupations are suggested as 
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suitable for ‘‘skilled aged workers” 
and twenty-one for “unskilled aged 
workers.” ‘‘Most any kind of simple 
repetition work at which the operator 
can sit, as well as stand, and which 
does not require the handling, lifting 
or positioning of heavy parts”’ is given 
as suitable for the unskilled aged 
worker. Dangerous work for the man 
over 50 or 60 years of age is listed in 
eighteen occupations, chiefly those 


involving handling of heavy objects. 
The eyesight of the man of 45 or older 
should be cared for and his conditions 
of work made suitable, for ‘“‘funda- 
mentally the aged skilled worker is the 
safest man in the plant.’”’ Analysis of 
causes of compensable accidents occur- 
ring to men over 50 years of age shows 
that the majority of these men were 
employed at the wrong kind of work 
or under faulty conditions.— B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


THe ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE SHOULDER JOINT. W. M. Bald- 
Indust. Doctor, June, 1926, vol. 
4, pp. 94-99, 

{EPORT ON MEMBERSHIP QUESTION- 
NAIRE ON SHOULDER INJuRIEs. FE. 
T. Wentworth. Ibid., July, 1926, pp. 
102-105, 107-112. 


tl’? hi . 


SOME SHOULDER 


Itid., Auvq., 


INTERESTING 
Cases. F.F.McGauley. 
1926, pp. 117-119. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT 
oF LESIONS IN AND ABOUT THE SHOUL- 
Ibid., 


JOINT. E. A. Codman. 


pp. 121-129. 


DER 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


How ENVIRONMENT Movu.tps 
Workers. G. L. Gardiner. Indust. 
Psychol., May, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 864- 
S68. 

The author cites various examples 
to show how workers are affected by 
their environment and by their fellow 
workers. He then discusses. the 
psychology of fatigue and the connec- 


tion between fatigue and accidents.— 
K. O. 


FATIGUE AND Rest. JL. G. Martin. 
Indust. Psychol., May, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 
VAU- O08, 

This article, written in a popular 
style, gives a very interesting discus- 


sion of the questions: What is fatigue? 
How is it caused? What are its 
consequences? How is it to be dealt 
with? It is based on the belief, com- 
mon at the present time, that most 
kinds of fatigue are due to the pres- 
ence of sodium lactate in the tissues 
and blood. 

In most occupations the fatigue that 
cuts down output is more often ner- 
vous than muscular. The first sign 


of fatigue, disinclination to work, de- 
velops because the mind of the worker 
“dwells too continuously in a narrow 
field, of which the work in its less 
agreeable aspects forms the center.” 
“The onset of fatigue should be mini- 
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mized so far as possible by suitable 
apportionment of work and by the use 
of favorable incentives; also much 
recovery from unavoidable fatigue 
may be got after the work day is 
over, and before bed-time, by resorting 
to diversions, by shifting from one 
kind of mental or muscular work to 
another, or by a complete shift from 
mental to muscular activity or vice 
versa.’’—M.C.S. 


l’ATIGUE IN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
IN RELATION TO THE SAFETY OF EXx- 
PresS Trains. H.-F. Schaeffer. Rev. 
dhyg., June, 1926, vol. 48, pp. 614- 


3] QOD 


tw Ow 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED 


The author names as the chief causes 
of fatigue in locomotive engineers the 
noise, constant attention, violent air 
currents, and vibrations. He con- 
siders that the best way to lessen this 
fatigue is to make it easier for the 
engineer to see without looking out of 
the cab and thus exposing his eyes 
to the strong air currents. Measures 
suggested are the use of a wind shield 
which will protect the engineer from 
the air currents, and the introduction 
of a device on the principle of a re- 
volving porthole so that the engi- 
neer can have a good view of the sig. 
nals, ete., without leaning out of the 
cab.—E. O. 


AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 


GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


MLECTRIC ACCIDENTS AND INJURIES. 
Pfab. Miinchen. med.  Wehnschr., 
June 11, 1926, vol. 73, pp. 1013-1014. 

‘This is an abstract of a lecture de- 
livered before the Society of Physi- 
clans in Styria, Feb. 16, 1926. 

In electric shock there is not, as 
with most poisons, &@ minimum and 
maximum dose. ‘The opinion that a 
current of 0.1 ampere is sufficient to 
bring about severe injuries, and even 
death, iserroneous. ‘The course which 
the electric current takes in the human 
body is not always the same. ‘There- 
fore the effect of the same quality of 
current varies not only in different 
individuals but in the same person. 
In passing through the body, the cur- 
rent causes, in addition to the burns 
from the electric sparks, marks which 
show where the current entered and 
where it left the body, but which 


have no appearances of burns and 
which are not yet entirely explained 
from the pathologic-anatomic point 
of view. ‘The intensity of the burns 
depends upon the strength of the cur- 
rent and the duration. Pfab em- 
phasizes the importance for the medical 
practice of recognizing the fact that 
parts of the body which are intact 
after the accident may become necro- 
tic after days or weeks. ‘The vascular 
system in the first weeks is extremely 
susceptible to injury and inclines to 
thrombosis with the usual sequelae. 
Bones with which the current has come 
in contact are easily susceptible to 
necrosis. In addition to critical pri- 
mary nervous shock giving the picture 
of apparent death, and ecardiae fibril 
lation, in the subacute phase begin- 
ning neuritis and spinal affections are 


1 * oe 
observed. 
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The author advocates strict con- 
servatism in the treatment, excepting 
in eases where there is danger of death 
from hemorrhage.— M. C. 8S. 


[SXPERIMENTS ON THE EFFECT OF 
\fepium AND HiGcH TENSION ELEc- 
tric CURRENTS ON THE LIVING Bopy. 
I’, Petrusky. Abstr. as follows from 
Deutsch. Ztschr. f. d. ges. gerichtl. Med., 
vol. 11, no. 5, in Miinchen. med. Wehn- 
schr., March 19, 1926, vol. 73, p. 
50S. 

This is a description of the results 
of numerous animal experiments which 
were undertaken to verify the patho- 
logic-anatomic findings in four persons 
killed by electric current. For the 
fatal effect of an alternating current, 
apart from external conditions, ten- 
sion, strength of current, and fre- 
quency are the decisive factors.— 
M. C. S. 


THe PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
CURRENTS OF Very HIGH FREQUENCY 
135,000,000 To 8,300,000 CycLEs PER 
Second). J. W. Schereschewsky. U. 
S. Pub. Health Rep., Sept. 10, 1926, vol. 
1, pp. 19389-1963. 

The author explores a new field 
opened by recent progress in electrical 
technology. An excellent description 
of apparatus and procedure is included 
which should be of great value to 
other workers wishing to follow his 
lead. The author concludes in part 
that: 


|. When small laboratory animals are 
placed in a box of insulating material and 
njected to the action of a high frequency 
‘cillating current in the field of a condenser 
‘Onating a tuned circuit, severe symptoms 
aused which may result in death if the 


exposure is prolonged. Part at least, of the 
symptoms is due to heat retention. 

2. This effect is most marked in a certain 
band of frequencies extending from F = 
66 X 10° cycles to F = 18.3 & 108 cycles. 

3. There is, consequently, at constant 
current, under the conditions of the experi- 
ments, a differential action with respect to 
frequency, the lethality of a constant cur- 
rent being in one region of the spectrum 
inversely and in another portion directly 
proportional to frequency. 

4. In the band of frequencies studied, 
successive maxima and minima with respect 
to lethality occur which are most pro- 
nounced as the lower frequencies are ap- 
proached. 


There seems to be little doubt that 
the lethality of the current employed 
passes through a broad maximum as 
the frequency increases, although the 
experiments are hardly numerous 
enough to warrant attaching much 
importance to the secondary maxima 
and minima reported. The work is 
obviously only a beginning, for the 
effect of various current strengths, the 
identification of organs primarily af- 
fected, and other important points 
remain untouched. ‘The author’s 
suggestions as to the mechanism by 
which electrical oscillations may affect 
cells are interesting but as yet purely 
speculative.-H. D. 


REPORT OF SENIOR ELECTRICAL IN- 
specTtor. G. S. Ram. Ann. Rep. 
Chief Inspect. Factories for 1925. H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1926, pp. 100-107. 

Great increase of electricity in fac- 
tories is reported; nevertheless acci- 
dents due to this cause were fewer, 
numbering 414 including 24 fatal, as 
compared with 433 including 27 fatal 
in 1924. his record, which is in 
line with that for many years, is a 
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testimonial to the efficiency of pro- 
tective regulations and their enforce- 
ment. The fact is stressed that al- 
ternating current at low pressure is 
more dangerous than direct current; 
out of 200 fatalities during fifteen 
years only three or four were cases 
from direct current; there is no such 
preponderance of alternating current 
supply, the reverse is rather the case; 
moreover, during 1922 to 1925 from 


direct systems not exceeding 250 volts 
688 nonfatal accidents occurred as 
compared with 339 from alternating 
systems not exceeding 250 volts; in 
these years accidents from alternating 
current were ten times as fatal as 
those from direct current. The de- 
scription given of many of the acci- 
dents demonstrates the skilful care 
needed to avoid risk and the careless- 
ness too often indulged in.—FE. L. C. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


WoMEN’S INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, 
Wasuinaton, D. C. U. S. Month. 
Labor Rev., March, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 
616-620. 

Of special interest to industrial hy- 
gienists are the sessions of this Con- 
ference (January, 1926) on health 
problems and special protective legis- 
lationfor women. Dr. Alice Hamilton 
discussed the effects on the health of 
women of the two most common indus- 
trial poisons, lead and benzol; Dr. 
Hugh S$. Cummings spoke on the 
general public health problems of the 
community. Lack of authoritative 
data showing the effect of different 
occupations on a woman’s capacity for 
successful motherhood was empha- 
sized; trades using lead and benzol 
were cited as exceptions. In textile 
mills, studies show that loss of time 
through illness is greater for women 
than for men and that the death rates 
of female textile mill operatives are 
higher than those of female nonopera- 
tives. Nostudies have yet been made 
that are sufficiently detailed and com- 
prehensive showing the effect on in- 
fantile mortality of the industrial 


employment of the mother. With re- 
gard to special protective legislation 
for women, discussion pro and con 
revealed that certain definite improve- 
ments in the working conditions for 
women were aimed at by various 
organizations, the point of difference 
being how these improvements could 
best be obtained, whether through 
the trade union, through the educa- 
tion of public opinion and of em- 
ployers, or through legislation.—F. 0. 


WEIGHT-LIFTING BY WOMEN AND 
Youna Persons. 8S. G. Overton. 
Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories for 
1925. H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
pp. 8d-94. 

Workers and the weights carried by 
them were weighed in a number oi 
industries where weight carrying is the 
custom; in all, 512 women and young 
persons and their loads were weighed. 
While some information concerning 
the different trades is given, it is not 
stated in a comparable form for each, 
and there is an unwelcome paucity 
of detail. Women appear to choose 
smaller burdens in comparison with 
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yody weight than young girls, and boys 
-maller than girls, while the younger 
+he worker the larger is the load (com- 
nared with body weight) that is se- 
lected. But the reader is left without 
sufficient evidence upon which to de- 
‘ermine the rectitude of the important 
conclusions drawn—72., that 40 per 
cent. of the body weight should not 
be exceeded for regular lifting or carry- 
ing, and that 50 per cent. should not be 
exceeded for occasional loads. The 
whole subject is of so much interest 
and importance that the publication of 


fuller information may reasonably be 
expected.—E. L. C. 


AccIDENTS TO WORKING CHILDREN 
IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1923. A. E. 
Lauder, EZ. F. Evans, and B. McCon- 
nell. Consumers’ League of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, 1925, pp. 67. 

This report is given in two parts, 
the first dealing with accidents to 
working children under 16 years of 
age for the six months January 1 to 
June 30, 1923, and the second part 
dealing with accidents to working 
children between 16 and 18 years of 
age during the entire year. 

In the first six months of 1923, 341 
Pennsylvania children under 16 years 
of age were injured at their work; 
of these, four were fatally injured and 
two were permanently disabled. Of 
the 335 temporary disability cases 183 
were compensable, that is, accidents 
which would keep the children out of 
work ten days or more. ‘Ten of these 
841 children injured were under 14 
years of age—obviously illegally em- 
ployed. More than three-fourths of 
the 341 accidents reported happened 
to boys, owing possibly to the fact that 


the more hazardous jobs are given to 


Vol. 9 
7 } 


boys or to the reaction of boys to the 
monotony in some jobs. There were 
18,005 boys and girls under 16 years 
employed in manufacturing during 
1923, according to the records; over 
three-fourths of the accidents (267) 
occurring in the first six months were 
in these industries, chiefly in metals 
and metal products, with the textile 
and the clothing industries coming 
next. More than a third of the acci- 
dents were caused by machinery in the 
various trades, especially the textile 
and clothing trades; handling tools or 
objects ranked second in causing ac- 
cidents, and falls of persons, third. 
Over half of the accidents reported 
were to the hands and arms. The 
greatest number of accidents occurred 
on Tuesday and Friday, with Friday 
having considerably more than Tues- 
day, and between the hours of 9 and 10 
A.M. and 2 and 3 p.m., the morning 
hours having more than the afternoon. 

There were 546 accidents reported 
for the group under 16 years of age 
during the second six months of 1923, 
making a total of 887 for the entire 
year. 

Children between 16 and 18 years 
of age suffered 7,589 of the 186,018 
accidents to people at work reported in 
Pennsylvania in 1923; 51 were fataliy 
injured, 81 permanently disabled, and 
3,771 of the temporary disability ac- 
cidents were compensable. Boys in- 
curred almost nine out of every ten 
accidents, and by far the greatest 
number of children injured were 
Americans. The metal industries ac- 
counted for three out of every ten 
accidents, with the mining industries 
ranking next. Handling tools and 
objects caused the greatest number of 
accidents, and machinery and falls of 
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persons ranked second and third, re- 
spectively. Almost half of the acci- 
dents resulted in injury to fingers or 
hands. ‘The average loss of time was 
over one week and three-fourths. 

Numerous tables show the distribu- 
tion of accidents according to indus- 
try and cause of accident and nature of 
injury.— B. A. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZATION 
OF ARRANGEMENTS TO ALLOW BREAST 
NURSING pbURING Factory Hours. 
Ii. S. Ordérez. Arch. espati. de pediat., 
Madrid, April, 1926, vol. 10, p. 195. 


Cuitp LABOR IN REPRESENTATIVE 
TOBACCO-GROWING ArRbAS. HH. A. 
Byrne. U.S. Dept. Labor, Children’s 
Bur., Pub. No. 155, 1926, pp. 42. 

A study was made of the work of 
2,278 children employed on tobacco 
fields in Kentucky, South Carolina and 
Virginia, and the Connecticut Valley. 
Very few of the children worked less 
than eight hours a day, and a number 
of them worked ten hours. Only one- 
tenth of those employed in the Con- 
necticut Valley, as compared with one- 
third in Kentueky and slightly more 
than one-third in South Carolina and 
Virginia, had worked at least three 
months. In the South the boys and 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: 


girls did practically the same work: jp 
New England the boys worked in the 
fields at harvest time, and the girls jp 
the sheds. 

Hand tasks, such as weeding, hand 
transplanting, hoeing, topping, sucker. 
ing, worming, and picking, become 
very fatiguing when performed for 4 
long time, owing to the position in 
which they must be done. ‘The time 
spent in suckering and worming could 
be greatly reduced by selecting strains 
of tobacco which have little tendency 
to produce suckers, and by using 
arsenate of lead as an insecticide, 
In machine work continuous walking, 
managing the horses or mules, regulat- 
ing the machines, and, in trans- 
planting, keeping the eyes always 
downward, are fatiguing. Much of 
the work on the tobacco is done when 
the summer heat is at its worst and 
the odor of the plants is often sicken- 
ing. 

In the southern districts many of 
the children were kept out of school 
for farm work, and there was a great 
deal of retardation among them. In 
the Connecticut Valley, where the 
compulsory attendance laws are more 
strictly enforced, the amount of school 


retardation was comparatively small. 
M.C.S. 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, 


ILLUMINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER 
SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Mininac Hyaienr. W. Phoeniz. 
Health, Commonwealth of Australia, 
July, 1926, vol. 4, pp. 114-121. 

This is a brief survey by the in- 
spector of mines, Kalgoorlie, Western 
Australia, which states that the ore 


bodies in Kalgoorlie goid fields con- 
tain approximately 60 to 70 per cen! 
of silicious matter. Rock drills of 
the water Leyner type are in common 
use, although they have not entirely 
displaced dry drills. The experimen! 
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of wetting the ore at the face has been 
‘ried, but the Kotzé konimeter shows 
that very fine dust particles are still 
present. Use of water alone is not 
-flicient; adequate ventilation is the 
only sure means of eliminating the 
just hazard and of keeping the tem- 
perature at the proper level. A wet 


bulb temperature not exceeding 80°F. 
is required by the Mines Act, and an 
arbitration award has reduced this to 
76°F. It is pointed out that where 
underground workings are extremely 
hot, respirations are more rapid and 
the lungs take in more dust than they 
do in normal temperatures. —M. G. P. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PuysicAL EXAMINATIONS IN INDUS- 
pry. F. L. Rector. U. S. Month. 
Labor Rev., April, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 
Y66-771. 

“The industrial physical examina- 
tion has much to offer to workers. 
It assures them a lessened risk of injury 
and illness in the factory; it enables 
them to attain a maximum efficiency 
with contentment and the least pos- 
sible strain upon themselves; it insures 
more steady employment and more 
stable earnings. ‘To the employer, it 
sives a reduced turnover, a decreased 
loss in defective goods and misused 
equipment and machinery, a better 
quality of product, and a more con- 
tented and harmonious working force. 
to the community, it means more 
self-respecting, healthier, and happier 
citizens with less dependence upon 
community aid.’”’ 

A list is given of a number of firms 
which have had preemployment physi- 
cal examinations for many years.— 
KO, 


MepicAL Service IN INDUSTRY 
MAKING Great Strives. M. W. 
Alexander. Hosp. Management, May, 
fI20, vol, 21, pp. 58-59. 


In return for $5.14 per employee for 
medical service in 1924, a survey of 
447 plants by the National Industrial 
Conference Board has shown the fol- 
lowing benefits: 

1. An actual reduction in the num- 
ber of accidents occurring in those 
plants having a fairly complete medi- 
eal service as compared with plants 
providing little or no medical service. 

2. A reduction in the number of 
infections resulting from injuries. 

3. A decrease in absenteeism and 
an increase in the efficiency of the 
workers. 

4. A stimulation of personal atten- 
tion to health and a better understand- 
ing of medical science on the part of 
the wage earners, resulting in a general 
tendency to check the inception of 
disease and its spread. 

5. An attack on one of the chief 
causes of poverty, through the early 
discovery and arrest of disabilities 
leading to invalidism and incapacity 
for work. 

6. A valuable fund of information 
with respect to industrial diseases and 
accidents and the prevalence of vari- 
ous types of defect or disability among 
wage earners.—B. A. 
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First-Aip. J. C. Bridge. Ann. 
Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories for 1925. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1926, pp. 95- 
99. 

Useful information is given, based 
on visits made to 450 factories in con- 
nection with a desire to be exempt 
from providing first aid boxes because 
of the excellence of the ambulance 
room. At the ambulance room of a 
firm employing 6,000 persons, in one 
year 9,925 surgical cases, 2,694 medi- 
eal, and 1,744 dental were treated. 
Two firms ascribed to provision of first 
aid a reduction in compensation claims 
from £100 per month to £40 per month. 
Not infrequently medical cases out- 
number the surgical for which ambu- 
lance stations are primarily intended. 
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The employment of trained nurses gj 
factories is on the increase. The 
value of first aid training for workers js 
stressed. Emergency boxes, in addj- 
tion to ambulance rooms, are held 
to be an integral part of first aid pro- 
vision in factories. Preventable sep. 
sis from lack of immediate dressing ig 
still far too frequent. ‘The appoint- 
ment of medical officers to supervise 
the work is steadily increasing, as are 
also facilities for dental treatment and 
eye examinations. The keeping of 
records, while complied with, is apt 
to be made of little use, for lack 
of scrutiny and analysis; only by 
using records can accident preven- 


tion be scientifically approached.— 
E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


CoTrron MILL SecTIONS OF SOUTH 
Orrer Ricn FIre_p FoR INDUSTRIAL 
Nurse. 8. M. Carrington. Hosp. 
Management, March, 1926, vol. 21, p. 
64. 

The cotton mill villages of the South 
offer the industrial nurse an excellent 
opportunity for developing a_ gen- 


eralized program, but this, the 
author warns, should be strictly educa- 
tional. 

Ways are suggested in which the 
industrial nurse can make herself 
valuable about the plant and prove to 
the firm that her work can be an aid 
to production.—M. C. 8. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL Psycuratry. AL. Sher- 
Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., 
April, 1926, vol. 15, Soc. Tr., pp. 524- 


mar. 
527. 

This paper deals with the problems 
of adjustment of individuals in indus- 
try, treating particularly the methods 
of study and classification of personal- 
ity types used by industrial psychia- 
trists. 


The author states that ‘Analysis of 
the theories of industrial psychiatrists 
shows two factors which 
mental to the scientific advance of the 
problems involved. First, the work 
of the psychiatrist may be roughly 
termed individualistic; one observer 
may use certain methods, terms and 
classifications which another observe! 
may not be able to understand. 


are detri- 


J. 1. H. 
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.. , The second detrimental fac- 
‘or is the persistence of the psychia- 
frist in using almost entirely subjective 
methods of study. The only method 
he employs, in the last analysis, is that 
of the interview. Such procedure is 
not only open to many errors, but is 
inadequate in that it does not lend 
itself well to teaching purposes, and 
the data secured are usually of doubt- 
ful value in research.” 

An interesting discussion follows 
the paper.—-M. C. 58. 


JAPAN ADVANCES IN APPLYING 
PsycHoLtocy. Y. Uyeno. Indust. Psy- 
chol., May, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 369-370. 

Dr. Uyeno gives a brief outline of 
some of the fields in which psychology 
has been applied since 1916, when 


Japan first awakened to the practical] 
importance of this study. There are 
more than a dozen factories where the 
Gilbreth method of motion study is 
applied for the purpose of standardiz- 
ing the operation. Special investiga- 
tions of fatigue and rest periods have 


been made in telegraph and telephone 
offices.—M. C. 8S. 


Tests FoR TaxicaB Drivers. D. 
Wechsler. Jour. Personnel Res., May- 
June, 1926, vol. 5, pp. 24-80. 

“Dr. Wechsler here reports an ex- 
periment with tests of carefulness, of 
reaction time and of mental alertness, 
which he correlates with accident 
records, earnings and supervisors’ rat- 
ings. The carefulness test proved to 
be the most effective.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


‘“Firty-Firty’’ VACATIONS FOR 
\) ORKERS-BY-THE-HOUR. M.  R. 
Lott. Factory, April, 1926, vol. 36, 
pp. 649, 732, 734, 736. 

Vacations with pay were worked 
out by the Employees’ Industrial As- 
sociation of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., as follows: 
“ach employee working on an hourly 
basis would be permitted to work 
twelve minutes more each day for the 
first five days of each week, the extra 
time worked each week not to exceed 
one hour and the total time per year 
not to exceed forty-eight hours, and 
‘hus accumulate one week of earned 
vacation. The pay for this extra 
jour would be at the employee’s regu- 
lar rate. The company would grant 

additional eight hours with pay 


9 


for each full year of service up to a 
maximum of forty-eight hours—thus 
providing a merit portion of vacation. 
The factory would be closed, with the 
exception of a skeleton organization, 
for two weeks during July or August to 
give opportunity for the vacations. 

A modification of the plan was put 
into effect for 1925, as it was too late 
to work out the full plan; nine Satur- 
day shutdowns were provided, how- 
ever, by working extra hours. The 
success of the modified plan as tried 
insured the putting into effect of the 
full plan for 1926.—B. A. 


VACATIONS WITH PAy FOR WAGE 
EARNERS IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 
C. M. Mills. Jour. Personnel Res., 
May-June, 1926, vol. 5, pp. 4-23. 


| 
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The results are reported of a field 
investigation carried on in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Nether- 
lands, England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Provision for annual vacations with 
pay has, since the war, come to be a 
frequent practice for factory opera- 
tives as well as for salaried office 
employees and executives. In Ger- 
many particularly, employers have 
come to realize the necessity of an 
annual period of rest in order to obtain 
the maximum production from their 
employees. 

Vacation plans of the various coun- 


tries are discussed and their favorable 
influence on health of employees, on 
labor turnover, on attendance, and on 
punctuality are noted. Opinions vary 
as to the value of annual vacations 
in relation to production.—M. C. §, 


Costs OF EMPLOYEE MAGAZINEs. 
E. T. Wilkins. Abstr. in Nat. Safety 
News, June, 1926, vol. 13, pp. 39-40. 

This article was delivered before 
the Plant Publications Section of the 
National Safety Council at the Thir- 
teenth Annual Safety Congress. It 
deals with various factors of cost in the 
publication of an employee magazine. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


REGULATION FOR PREVENTION OF 
Leap AND Gas Porsonina. Health, 
Commonwealth of Australia, May, 1926, 
vol. 4, pp. 85-86. 

Regulation No. 14 under the Mines 
and Works Inspection Act of 1920, 
adopted in November, 1925, requires 
the observation of a set of special 
rules for the prevention of lead and 
gas poisoning at all mines and works, 
in addition to the general rules. 
These rules cover posting of warning 
notices and regulations; notification 
of industrial disease; storage and 
handling of lead materials; removal of 
flue dust; ventilation; provision of 
overalls and respirators; provision of 
meal rooms, change houses, bathing 
facilities, ete.; and duties of persons 
employved.—E. O. 


AMENDMENT TO FRENCH LAW ON 
THE Use oF Wuite LEAD IN PAINT- 
ING. Abstr. as follows from Bull. 


légis. Dalloz, 1926, no. 8, p. 59, in 
U.S. Month. Labor Rev., May, 1926, 
vol. 22, p. 1031. 

The French law on the use of lead 
compounds in painting was amended 
by a law passed Jan. 31, 1926. 

By the terms of the amendment 
the use of white lead, sulphate of lead, 
and of linseed oil containing lead and of 
all special products containing white 
lead or sulphate of lead is prohibited 
in all painting of whatever nature, 
carried out either on the exterior or 
interior of buildings, except when the 
painting is done by the owner or ihe 
tenant of the buildings. 

Penalties are provided for violations 
of the law. 


PROHIBITION AND LIMITATION OF 


THE Uss or LEAD ComMPpouNDsS 
INTERIOR PAINTING, Spain. UL. 
Month. Labor Rev., May, 1926, 


1 > 
ba 2 | p. i O32. 


J.1.H 
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By the terms of a decree of the Span- 
ish Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and 
Industry, the use of white lead, sul- 
phate of lead, and all the products 
containing these pigments are pro- 
hibited, except for work in railway 
stations and industrial establishments 
where their use has been declared 
necessary by the Ministry of Labor. 
Pigments which contain a maximum 
of 2 per cent. of lead, however, may be 
used. The prohibition does not ex- 
tend to decorative painting or to tex- 
tile work. 

The employment of minors under 18 
years of age, with the exception of 
some apprentice painters, and of 
women is prohibited in all painting 
involving the use of white lead and 
sulphate of lead. 

The decree became effective Nov. 
|, 1926. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF 
SOLIVIA. Abstr. in U. S. Month. 
Labor Rev., June, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 
1278-1280. 

Not only industrial workers, but 
also commercial employees and ap- 
prentices in factories and workshops 
and those employed in forestry and 
agricultural undertakings when ma- 
chinery is used, are covered by the 
‘aw; domestic servants are not in- 
cluded. 

Certain occupational diseases, if 
contraeted while carrying on the work, 
are compensable: pneumonokoniosis; 
pulmonary irritation due to tobacco 
dust; dermatosis; ankylostomiasis; 
poisoning by phosphorus, copper, ar- 
senie, carbon disulphide, or the hy- 
droecarbon compounds of benzine, 
petroleum, alcohol, tar, etc.; inflam- 


mation of the eyes due to ammonia 
vapors; and gangrenous tumor. 

An employee who is permanently 
and totally disabled receives com- 
pensation equivalent to two years’ 
wages in a lump sum. An employee 
who Is partially disabled receives com- 
pensation equal to eighteen months’ 
wages unless the employer gives him 
other work suitable to his physical 
condition which does not pay less 
than his former wage, in which case 
the compensation benefit amounts to 
one year’s wages. If a worker is 
temporarily disabled he receives from 
his employer compensation equal to 
half his regular wage during the period 
required for recovery. 

Ixpenses for medicine and medical 
treatment both at the time of the 
accident and during subsequent treat- 
ment are paid by the employer, in 
addition to the compensation, and the 
payment of hospital expenses does 
not release him from his obligation to 
pay compensation.—M. C. S. 


WORKMEN'S AccIDENT INSURANCE 
IN Iraty, 1923. U.S. Month. Labor 
Rev., June, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 1283- 
1287. 

Compensation is granted in all cases 
of death or bodily injury resulting in 
incapacity for work for a period in 
excess of five days. This consists of 
medical aid; in case of temporary 
disability, one-half of the daily wages; 
in case of total permanent disability, 
an amount equal to six times the 
annual earnings, and a proportionate 
sum in ease of partial permanent 
disability; and in ease of death, five 
times the annual earnings. 


Payment 
is usually in a lump sum, although in 
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The results are reported of a field 
investigation carried on in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Nether- 
lands, England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Provision for annual vacations with 
pay has, since the war, come to be a 
frequent practice for factory opera- 
tives as well as for salaried office 
employees and executives. In Ger- 
many particularly, employers have 
come to realize the necessity of an 
annual period of rest in order to obtain 
the maximum production from their 
employees. 

Vacation plans of the various coun- 


tries are discussed and their favorable 
influence on health of employees, on 
labor turnover, on attendance, and on 
punctuality are noted. Opinions vary 
as to the value of annual vacations 
in relation to production.—M. C. §, 


Costs oF EMPLOYEE MAGAZINES. 
E. T. Wilkins. Abstr. in Nat. Safety 
News, June, 1926, vol. 13, pp. 39-40. 

This article was delivered before 
the Plant Publications Section of the 
National Safety Council at the Thir- 
teenth Annual Safety Congress. It 
deals with various factors of cost in the 
publication of an employee magazine. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


REGULATION FOR PREVENTION OF 
LEAD AND Gas Potsonina. Health, 
Commonwealth of Australia, May, 1926, 
vol. 4, pp. 85-86. 

Regulation No. 14 under the Mines 
and Works Inspection Act of 1920, 
adopted in November, 1925, requires 
the observation of a set of special 
rules for the prevention of lead and 
gas poisoning at all mines and works, 
in addition to the general rules. 
These rules cover posting of warning 
notices and regulations; notification 
of industrial disease; storage and 
handling of lead materials; removal of 
flue dust; ventilation; provision of 
overalls and respirators; provision of 
meal rooms, change houses, bathing 
facilities, ete.; and duties of persons 
employed.—-E. O. 


AMENDMENT TO FRENCH LAW ON 
THE Use or Wuite LEAD IN PAINT- 
ING. Abstr. as follows from Bull. 


légis. Dalloz, 1926, no. 8, p. 59, in 
U.S. Month. Labor Rev., May, 1926, 
vol. 22, p. 1031. 

The French law on the use of lead 
compounds in painting was amended 
by a law passed Jan. 31, 1926. 

By the terms of the amendment 
the use of white lead, sulphate of lead, 
and of linseed oil containing lead and of 
all special products containing white 
lead or sulphate of lead is prohibited 
in all painting of whatever nature, 
carried out either on the exterior or 
interior of buildings, except when the 
painting is done by the owner or the 
tenant of the buildings. 

Penalties are provided for violations 
of the law. 


PROHIBITION AND LIMITATION OF 
tHe Use or Leap Compounps 
INTERIOR PAINTING, Spain. U. 
Month. Labor Rev., May, 1926, pol, 
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By the terms of a decree of the Span- 
ich Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and 
Industry, the use of white lead, sul- 
phate of lead, and all the products 
containing these pigments are pro- 
hibited, except for work in railway 
stations and industrial establishments 
where their use has been declared 
necessary by the Ministry of Labor. 
Pigments which contain a maximum 
of 2 per cent. of lead, however, may be 
used. The prohibition does not ex- 
tend to decorative painting or to tex- 
tile work. 

The employment of minors under 18 
years of age, with the exception of 
some apprentice painters, and of 
women is prohibited in all painting 
involving the use of white lead and 
sulphate of lead. 

The decree became effective Nov. 
|, 1926. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF 
BoniviA. Abstr. in U. S. Month. 
Labor Rev., June, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 
1278-1280. 

Not only industrial workers, but 
also commercial employees and ap- 
prentices in factories and workshops 
and those employed in forestry and 
agricultural undertakings when ma- 
chinery is used, are covered by the 
‘law; domestic servants are not in- 
cluded. 

Certain occupational diseases, if 
contracted while carrying on the work, 
are compensable: pneumonokoniosis; 
pulmonary irritation due to tobacco 
dust; dermatosis; ankylostomiasis; 
poisoning by phosphorus, copper, ar- 
cenie, carbon disulphide, or the hy- 
droearbon compounds of benazine, 
petroleum, alcohol, tar, ete.; inflam- 
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mation of the eyes due to ammonia 
vapors; and gangrenous tumor. 

An employee who is permanently 
and totally disabled receives com- 
pensation equivalent to two years’ 
wages in a lump sum. An employee 
who is partially disabled receives com- 
pensation equal to eighteen months’ 
wages unless the employer gives him 
other work suitable to his physical 
condition which does not pay less 
than his former wage, in which case 
the compensation benefit amounts to 
one year’s wages. If a worker is 
temporarily disabled he receives from 
his employer compensation equal to 
half his regular wage during the period 
required for recovery. 

Iixpenses for medicine and medical 
treatment both at the time of the 
accident and during subsequent treat- 
ment are paid by the employer, in 
addition to the compensation, and the 
payment of hospital expenses does 
not release him from his obligation to 
pay compensation.—M. C. §. 


WoORKMEN’S ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
IN Ivaty, 1923. U.S. Month. Labor 
Rev., June, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 1283- 
1287. 

Compensation is granted in all cases 
of death or bodily injury resulting in 
incapacity for work for a period in 
excess of five days. This consists of 
medical aid; in case of temporary 
disability, one-half of the daily wages; 
in case of total permanent disability, 
an amount equal to six times the 
annual earnings, and a proportionate 
sum in case of partial permanent 
disability; and in ease of death, five 
times the annual earnings. Payment 
is usually in a lump sum, although in 
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some cases conversion into annuities is 
compulsory. 

The cost of compensation falls en- 
tirely upon the employer. Insurance 
is compulsory, but the method of 
insurance is not prescribed. ‘Tables 
are given showing the number of 
workers insured with each of the five 
types of insurance carrier; number and 
percentage of accidents resulting in 
death or disability, 1923; comparative 
accident statistics for 1905 to 1923; 
and relation of contributions received 
and compensation paid in specified 
years.—-M. C. 5. 

Report OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION Boarp or Nova Scotia. Abstr. 
in U. S. Month. Labor Rev., June, 
1926, vol. 22, pp. 1280-1281. 


R. Bb. 
June, 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 
Morley. Pub. Health Jour., 
1926, vol. 17, pp. 285-289. 

‘The provisions of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act with regard 
to accidents are outlined. The em- 
ployers in Schedule 1 are divided into 
twenty-four classes, containing about 
25,000 plants. Hach class is in effect 
a mutual insurance company, paying 
its entire accident cost. In Ontario 
eighteen out of the twenty-four classes 
have set up accident prevention or- 
ganizations, fifteen of which have 
federated into the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, with a mem- 
bership of 7,500 plants. Their work is 
(1) inspection service in the individual 
plants and (2) educational propaganda. 


B. A. 


WORKERS’ 
THE 


(COMPENSATION AcT: 
Mepico-LeGAL Aspect As Ap- 
PLIED TO INSURANCE COMPANIES. J. 


I. Skelton. Med. Jour. Australia, 
June 12, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 659-661, 

The author, speaking from the point 
of view of the insurance companies, 
urges that physicians consulted in 
compensation cases regard the fol. 
lowing advice in making out certifi- 
cates: 

1. Endeavor should first be made to 
determine a sufficient reason for the 
patient’s condition from the clinical 
evidence, disregarding the patient’s 
own theory of the cause of his dis- 
ability. 

2. In case it is impossible to arrive 
at an independent conclusion, that 
fact should be stated, adding that the 
disability is consistent with that 
which would follow an accident such 
as has been described. 

3. The nature of the disability 
should be stated in technical medical 
terms. 

4. In practically every instance, cer- 
tificates should contain an estimated 
period of disability, and that period 
should be overstated rather than 
understated. In some cases (frac- 
tures, for example) reference should 
be made to the necessity for further 
absence from work following dis- 
charge from the hospital. 

5. Physicians should be aware that 
disability which results from accu- 
mulated acts (“disease of gradual 
onset’’) is not entitled to compensation 
under the law.—M. G. P. 

Some MepicAL ASPECTS OF THE 
WorkKERS’ COMPENSATION AcT. J. 
Kennedy. Med. Jour. Australia, June 
12, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 661-667. 

The most frequent causes of dis- 
ability are discussed under the fol- 
lowing topics: head conditions, spina! 


5. tT. me 
March, 1927 
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injuries, heart conditions, pneumonia 
and pleurisy, hernia, lesions of the 
genitalia, injuries to the back, spine 
conditions, kidney conditions, absence 
of lesions, joint conditions, and indus- 
trial diseases. 

Degrees of disability are described. 
Treatment of the injured is considered 
under two headings: (1) primary 
treatment and repair of the injury; 
and (2) reeducation of muscles and 
joints, and rehabilitation of the in- 
jured worker. For reeducation and 
rehabilitation the author advocates 
the establishment of large centers 
equipped to deal with these specific 
problems and points to the success of 
such establishments in America.— 
M. G. P. 


WORKERS COMPENSATION ACT 
1926, New Soutn Wates. Health, 
Commonwealth of Australia, July, 1926, 
vol. 4, pp. 121-122. 

This Act provides for a Workers’ 
Compensation Commission consist- 
ing of three members to be appointed 
by the governor. ‘This Commission 
is given exclusive jurisdiction to deter- 
mine all questions arising under the 
Act, and its decisions are final, but 
the Commission may state a case for 
the decision of the supreme court. 
A medical referee may be summoned 
to sit as an assessor with the Com- 
mission, which may submit any mat- 
ter to a medical referee, or medical 
board, for report. The certificate of 
a medical board is conclusive as to 
the matters certified. 

This Act amends the Act of 1916 
in several directions: 


‘Injury’? means personal injury, and 
ncludes a disease contracted by the worker 


n the course of his employment, whether 


at or away from his place of employment, 
and to which the employment was a con- 
tributing factor, but does not include a 
disease caused by silica dust. The right to 
compensation is afforded a worker who sus- 
tains personal injury on the daily or other 
periodic journey between his place of abode 
and his place of employment. The defini- 
tion of worker has been considerably 
widened, and the term ‘‘worker’’ now 
specifically embraces such persons as min- 
ing check inspectors, shearers’ cooks, etc., 
notwithstanding that their remuneration is 
paid either wholly or in part by employees 
themselves, golf caddies, timber contrac- 
tors, cane-cutters on contract, share- 
farmers’ salesmen on commission, persons 
plying for hire with a vehicle or vessel under 
a contract of bailment (other than a hire 
purchase agreement), etc. 

In the case of total or partial incapacity, 
the compensation includes the cost of medi- 
cal, surgical, and hospital treatment, required 
to relieve the worker from the effects of the 
injury, as well as of nursing, medicines, 
medical and surgical supplies, crutches, 
artificial members, and other curative 
treatment. The treatment is limited to 
three months, and the cost to £50, unless 
the Commission otherwise directs. 

The worker is not entitled to recover 
amounts expended for medical treatment or 
services unless he has requested their supply 
and the employer has refused or neglected to 
furnish them promptly. The fees and 
charges for treatment are limited to those 
prevailing in the same community for simi- 
lar treatment of injured persons. The 
Commission may direct a change of doctor 
when desirable or necessary. 


—M.C.S. 


WoORKMAN’S COMPENSATION AND 
THE Surceon. V. W. Low. Lancet, 
Oct. 23, 1926, vol. 2, pp. 844-850. 

The legal history of compensation 
for injury and the present position is 
first sketched. An accident is now 
defined as an unlooked-for mishap or 
an untoward event which is not ex- 
pected or designed, which has arisen 
out of, and in the course of, employ- 
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ment. The author then cites espe- 
cially difficult cases, giving instances 
of chronic nerve disease, such as tabes 
or general paralysis, first becoming 
manifest through some trivial injury; 
of borderland instances of traumatic 





neurasthenia; of tuberculosis follow- 
ing upon an injury; and of osteo- 
arthritis becoming manifest owing to 
trauma. ‘This address is a useful one 
to which the series of cases quoted addg 
considerable interest.— Ii. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


TOBACCO 
Gigiena 


Morsipity oF WOMEN 
Workers. M. Kaminsky. 
Truda, 1926, no. 4, pp. 86-46. 

Irom the morbidity figures of in- 
sured persons in Kharkov during the 
period October, 1922, to September, 
1923, data were taken which refer to 
the women employees in three tobacco 
factories. ‘The workers were divided 
into three groups: (1) those who work 
in rooms where large amounts of 
tobacco dust are present in the air 
e.g., workers engaged in sorting and 


pulverizing the tobacco, in_ filling 
cigarettes—-totaling 229; (2) those 


employed in rooms where there is 
only a slight amount of tobacco dust in 
the air—-e.g., workers engaged in pack- 
ing and arranging cigarettes—totaling 
ninety persons; (3) those employed in 
workrooms where the air is free from 
tobacco dust—-e.g., box and tip makers. 

‘Tables are given comparing the data 
for these groups (1) with statisties for 
workers in the tobaceo trade as a 
whole, and (2) with statisties for the 
entire industrial population of Khar- 
kov. ‘There were per hundred women 
workers the chief 
occupations of the tobacco trade 151 
eases of illness during the year, re- 


among those in 


suliing in a loss of 1,067.8 days; among 


the total number of women workers in 
the tobacco trade, 155 cases with 
1,107.2 days of lost time; among 
the women workers in all other indus- 
trial groups, 118 cases with 1,138.3 
days of lost time. 

Diseases of the sexual organs were 
especially frequent among the workers 
in all the groups, particularly among 
those in group 2. ‘The workers in 
group | suffered most from diseases of 
the skin and subcutaneous connective 
tissues; those in group 2, from diseases 
of the nervous system, disturbances 
of the digestive organs, and tuberculo- 
sis; and those in group 3, from diseases 
of the nervous and the vascular sys- 
tems.—M. C. S. 


NUMBER AND DEATHS OF CHILDREN 
AS RELATED TO OCCUPATION OF 
Fatner. U. S. Month. Labor Rev., 
June, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 1185-1188. 

A table is given showing the size of 
families of women aged 35 to 44 who 
became mothers in 1924, classified by 
occupation of father. The data throw 
light on the question of the possible 
relationship of the birth and death 
rates of children to the occupation 
and economic status of the father. 
M. C. S. 


a. oy oe 
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O. A. Cannon. Ibid., pp. 


NOTIFICATION OF 
DISEASES. 
278-280. 

Abstracted as follows in Bull. Hyg., 
Aug., 1926, vol. 1, p. 665. 

our articles by the above authors 
deal with industrial medicine. The 
urst deseribes the industrial physician 
and his responsibility to medicine, the 
factory, and the community. The 
second, which is the report of a com- 
inittee, portrays the duties of a works’ 
physician, acting to obtain a suitable 





personnel and to maintain it in efh- 
elent health, Insuring hygienic environ- 
The 


third briefly draws diagnostic pictures 


ment, and minimizing lost time. 


and 
nickel; the symptoms in each case are 
useful summary. ‘The 
fourth is a plea for notification of oc- 
cupational diseases by doctors to local 
health authorities, in order that from 
information so obtained steps at pre- 
vention ean be taken. The four 
articles are an indication of the need 
for and the spread of industrial hy- 
giene in Canada. 


of intoxication by lead, benzol, 


given in a 


LAUN- 
Nation’s 


REVEALS 
ASPECTS. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
DRIES’ HEALTH 


Health, Sept., 1926, vol. 8, pp. 635- 
636. 

Analysis of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaires sent to the health com- 
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missioners of twenty large American 
cities shows that there is no need to 
fear that the commercial laundries are 
agencies in the transmission of com- 


municable diseases either to patrons 
or to employees, since over a period of 
years no such cases have been traced 
to the laundries as responsible. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


JOINT ALTERATION FROM WORKING 
With COMPRESSED AIR HAMMERS. 
IToltzmann. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbe- 
hyg., Aug.—Sept., 1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 
235-237. 

While making an investigation of 
the impaired hearing of boilersmiths, 
the author received numerous com- 
plaints regarding pains in the shoulder 
joint. Two eases are described and 
the eause attributed to the continued 


use of the compressed air hammer 


One case is 
given detailed description. ‘The first 
indication was of pain in the shoulder, 
then a crackling sound became per- 
Later an X-ray photograph 
was taken which showed an ossifica- 


Over a period of years. 


ceptible. 


tion of the capsule about the size of a 
fifty cent piece. The malady grew 
worse and today the man is very much 
hindered in the use of his right arm, 
He can raise it forward to an angle of 
about 30 degrees; to raise it sidewise 
is painful. The right shoulder is 
higher and broader than the left. 
A later X-ray photograph showed an 
extension of the ossified region and a 
grinding away of the head of the 
humerus. 

These cases, which must be included 
under occupational diseases, do not 
seem to be numerous, and develop 
only after a long period of years.— 
A. W.N. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


A CarBon MOoONoXxIDE RECORDER 
AND ALARM. S. IT. Katz, D. A. Rey- 
nolds, H.W. Frevert, and J. J. Bloom- 
field. U.S. Bur, Mines, Tech. Paper 


099, 19.26, pp. 3). 


h 


This paper is summarized in part 


as follows: 


The apparatus described has been de- 
veloped to analyze and = record auto- 
matically carbon monoxide when present 
in very low concentrations, especially that 
in the atmospheres of vehicular tunnels. 
It is based on the thermoelectric effect 


produced in differential thermocouples 
when air containing CO is passed through a 
catalyst of hopealite surrounding the hot 
junctions of the thermocouples. Cells 
holding hopcalite catalyst with differential 
couples of 6, 12, 24, 48, and 96 pairs of 
couples were made. These were placed in @ 
constant-temperature environment, usually 
saturated steam, and the couples were con- 
nected electrically with a recording 
potentiometer. 

A complete unit CO recorder included 4 
motor-driven blower for the gases, a gas 
cleaner and purifier of sulphuric acid, 
caustic soda material, activated charcoal, 


J. 1. H. 
April, 1927 
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siters of absorbent cotton, and fused cal- 
-jum chloride drier, a flow meter arranged 
‘9 maintain a constant rate of flow of gas 
through the cell, and copper coils for bring- 
ing the gases to the temperature of the cell 
environment before entering the cell. 
\fter passing through the cell the gases 
were wasted through a guard of fused 
calcium chloride to prevent entrance of 
water vapor. The recording potentiometer 
included mechanism for closing an electric 
circuit to ring a warning bell or operate 
signals as long as the CO exceeds a pre- 
determined concentration. Some of the 
characteristics of the apparatus are as 
follows: 

‘The gas purifier restrained all gases ex- 
cept CO, Hs, CHs, COs, and the com- 
ponents of airexcept water vapor. Of these 
gases only CO and Hg exert an important 
effeet on the recorder under the operating 
conditions. The conditions can be so 
arranged that the hydrogen has no material 
eflect upon the accuracy of the CO records. 

The potentials generated by the cells 
increase regularly with the numbers of 
differential thermocouples employed. 

The potentials first increase rapidly with 
increasing rates of gas flow, reach a maxi- 
mum, and then decrease. The maximum 
potentials for different concentrations all 
ccur at substantially the same rate of gas 
‘ow. Operation at this rate gives accuracy, 
highest sensitivity, and more rapid response 
to changes in CO concentrations. 


llopealite gradually deteriorated unless 
protected by the purifying system men- 
tioned above. With this system no evident 
‘erioration has occurred through a period 
of five months’ continuous use. 


y operating the recorder cell in an 
environment of 25°C. and passing through 

hydrogen containing traces of CO, a 
small uniform proportion of air being added 

oxidizer, the CO can be accurately 
ietermined and recorded. 

sy operating the recorder cell in an en- 
vironment of 100°C. or higher and passing 
through it air or oxygen containing small 
quantities of hydrogen at the best rate of 
‘ow for hydrogen, the hydrogen present can 

analyzed and recorded. When hydrogen 


is to be determined, CO should be absent or 
else eliminated by a preliminary selective 
oxidation, which has the advantage of per- 
mitting determination of both the gases 
when they are present together. 

Carbon monoxide in automobile exhaust 
gas is accompanied by hydrogen in average 
volume ratio of 1 (of CO): 0.4 (of Hb). 
This proportion of hydrogen causes an 
increase of 3 to 5 per cent in the analyses of 
CO in vehicular tunnels based on the actual 
CO present. A recorder operating in a 
vehicular tunnel thus indicates slightly 
higher CO than is actually present unless 
the calibration is modified to allow for the 
effects of hydrogen. Since the errors are 
small, however, and are on the side of 
safety, it is not essential to heed them. 

The recorder is adapted to the deter- 
mination of CO in relatively low concentra- 
tions in air. High concentrations may be 
determined by diluting the gases with a 
large definite proportion of air, say, 1 to 
100, before passing them through the re- 
corder and then allowing for the dilution in 
reading the concentrations. 

A recorder having a cell of 48 couples has 
given continuous and satisfactory service at 
the Liberty tunnels, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
five months and was still in service at the 
end of 1924. It records on a time chart the 
CO in parts per 10,000 and fractions thereof, 
being sensitive to about 0.02 per 10,000 
(2 parts per million). The range of this 
apparatus is from none to 9 parts of CO per 
10,000 of air. A warning bell is arranged to 
ring when the CO reaches a concentration of 
4 parts per 10,000 or more. 

This method of CO analysis is the most 
accurate and sensitive yet devised for small 
concentrations of CO in air. A sensitivity 
of 1 part per million is readily attained. 


In addition to the foregoing, the 
summary contains statements on (a) 
optimum depth of hopealite, (b) cali- 
bration on refitting with hopealite, 
(c) effect of temperature and water 
vapor, (d@) optimum rate of gas flow, 
(e) relation of number of thermo- 
couples to sensitivity, and (f) effect of 
hydrogen.—P. D. 


a 
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CarBON Monoxip PorIsoNING AND 
THE AUTOMOBILE EXHAUST: REVIEW 
or Literature. The Special Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Public 
ITealth Relations. Bull. N. Y. Acad. 
Med., Aug., 1926, pp. 402-440. 

‘This report discusses different theo- 
ries regarding the physiologic action 
short 
sketch of the symptomatology, and 


of carbon monoxide, gives a 


discusses tolerance and some effects 
Then there are 
a few pages on the composition of 


of frequent exposure. 


gasoline and exhaust gas; on econtami- 
nation of street air; and on reported 
the latter. The 
touches on the problem. of 


effects of report 
garage 
contamination and ventilation, and 
finally suggests several possible means 
of reducing carbon monoxide in ex- 
haust gas, not all of these immediately 
practicable. 

In discussion of the first topie 
the action of earbon monoxide—it is 
stated in the summary: ‘Some claim 
that the gas is promptly dissociated 
or thrown off by the hemoglobin as 
soon as the individual breathes pure 
air; others feel that the combination 
of carbon monowxid and hemoglobin is a 
stable compound that is never broken 
down and is not discharged until the 
blood meets its death.” 
‘This the abstraeter 
lieves, is neutral to the point of ab- 


surdity. 


corpuscle 
statement, be- 
lew facts in physiology are 
with than 


the conditions governing the equilib- 


known greater exactness 
rium between carbon monoxide, oxy- 
gen, and hemoglobin, and there is no 
good evidence that the red cell is in 
any way damaged after its carbon 
monoxide-hemoglobin has been con- 
verted back into oxyhemoglobin. It 


is not a question of opinion. It is 


a question of demonstrable fact. 
H.S. F. 


PARKINSONISM FOLLOWING CaARpBox 
Monoxipre Potsonina. R. R. Gri). 
ker. Abstr. as follows from Jour. Nery. 
and Ment. Dis., July, 1826, vol. 64. 
p. 18, in Jour, Am. Med, Assn., Sept. 
4, 1926, vol. 87, p. 790. 

An unusual degenerative change in 
the cerebral white matter following 
carbon monoxide poisoning 
seribed by Grinker and is best termed 
myelinopathy. The pathogenesis of 
earbon monoxide poisoning Is probally 
an initial vascular paralysis followed 
by asphyxia of structures having 
relatively poor capillary — supply. 
‘There is a definite somatotopic organi- 
zation of the globus pallidus. ‘‘Psy- 
chomotor apraxia” is due to a diffuse 
cerebral lesion and is not of pallicdal 
origin.—Kk. R. D. 


1S de- 


MERCURY VAPOR 
Stock. Med. Klin... 


THE DANGER OF 
AND AMALGAM. A. 


; » Ia 
19 20, Hos, 7) 2. ww. 


THe DANGER OF Mercury Vapor 
A. Stock. Abstr. from Ztschr. f. angev. 
Chem., 1926, vol. 39, pp. 461-466, 7 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Aug.—Sept., 
1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 257-258. 

Dr. Stock, director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute of Chemistry, de- 
seribes his experiences with mercury 
vapor and the injurious effects it hac 
on his health. He gives emphatic 
warning to use great care in working 
with this metal. 

Stock suffered for about twenty- 
At first the attacks were 
light and occurred at intervals, bu' 
later they increased gradually unt 
they became almost unbearable. ‘The 


five years. 


Li 2 
April, | 
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eause was recognized neither by him- 
self nor by the numerous physicians 
whom he consulted. Through a for- 
‘unate aecident it was discovered to 
be a slow, lingering poisoning from 
mereury vapor, with which he had 
been working for twenty-five years. 
After two years’ treatment all mani- 
festations have either entirely disap- 
peared or are greatly diminished. 
The malady, which was also shared 
by his colleagues, began with slight 
headache and numbness, increased in 
the course of years to a continuous 
state of nervous unrest, and became a 
ceaseless torturing pain above the 
eyes, with dizziness and disturbance 
of vision. Gradually the air passages 
were drawn into sympathy, and the 
nose, mouth, throat, and ear became 
severely affected. Also the mind be- 
came exhausted and the memory, 
weak. 

The remedial means adopted are 
minutely described; most important 
are a thorough house cleaning and 
proper ventilation of his laboratory. 
Plenty of fresh air is recommended, 

Stock mentions other similar cases 
that he has known and expresses the 
opinion that Faraday was an un- 
suspecting victim of mercury poison- 
ing. He also warns against amalgam 
dental fillings. 

The treatise is well worth reading 
by everybody that works with mer- 
cury.—A. W. N. 


THe DANGEROUS NATURE OF MER- 
cuRY Vapor. A. Schmidt. Abstr. as 


follows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 


1926, vol. 39, p. 786, in Chem. Abstr., 
Sept. 20, 1926, vol. 20, p. 8051. 

Stock’s statements concerning mer- 
cury poisoning (see previous abstract) 


are commended. Ventilating systems 
for places where mercury is present 
should be exhausted near the floor 
line, rather than from near the ceiling. 
~——, D. 


THe DANGEROUS NATURE OF MER- 
curyY Vapor. (G. Pinkus. Abstr. as 
follows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 
1926, vol. 39, pp. 787-788, in Chem. 
Abstr., Sept. 20, 1926, vol. 20, p. 
S051. 

In opposition to Stock (see two 
preceding abstracts), it is shown that 
(a) symptoms ascribed to mercury 
poisoning may be caused by other 
things, including psychologic  con- 
ditions; (b) large numbers of persons 
are employed daily in work with mer- 
cury, yet suffer no illness in conse- 
quence; and (c) a statistical study of 
persons with amalgam fillings should 
be made to determine whether there 
are really more symptoms of mercury 
poisoning in them than with other 
persons, before urging that amalgam 
fillings be condemned and replaced.: 


rw 


THe DANGEROUS NATURE OF MER- 
curY Vapor. H. Rethlen. Abstr. as 


follows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 


1926, vol. 39, p. 788, in Chem. Abstr., 
Sept. 20, 1926, vol. 20, p. 3051. 

Perhaps the presence of hydrogen 
sulphide in most laboratories counter- 
acts the effect of the mercury, con- 
verting it into harmless mercury sul- 
phide.—P. D. 


THe DANGEROUS NATURE OF Mmr- 
cury Varor. F. Gradenwitz. Abstr. 
as follows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 
1926, vol. 39, pp. 788-789, in Chem. 
Abstr., Sept. 20, 1926, vol. 29, p. 3051. 
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The small amount of surface exposed 
in amalgam dental fillings minimizes 
the danger from mercury poisoning. 
Care must be exercised not to have 
amalgam fillings in contact with other 
metal work (e.g., bridges and other 
fillings) because of the electrolysis 
thereby set up. Attention is directed 
to recent publications of dental 
authorities questioning the validity 
of Stock’s attacks on dental amal- 
gams.—P. D. 


THE DANGEROUS NATURE OF MER- 
curY Vapor. L. Wolf. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 
1926, vol. 39, pp. 789-790, in Chem. 
Abstr., Sept. 20, 1926, vol. 20, p. 80851. 

Symptoms similar to those described 
by Stock developed in Wolf’s labora- 
tory workers. Inflammation of the 
kidneys was especially striking among 
women assistants. Only the greatest 
precautions in working with mercury, 
especially when the laboratory was 
warm, and the consumption daily of 
about a liter of milk seemed to act asa 
preventive.—P. D. 


Por- 
BY ARABIC ALCHEMISTS AND 
Puysictans. J. Ruska. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 
1926, vol. 39, p. 790, in Chem. Abstr., 
Sept. 20, 1926, vol. 20, p. 80451. 

Quotations from Geber (died about 
820), Avicenna (died 1283), and other 
Arabians are given to show that they 
were acquainted with the poisonous 
nature of mercury.—P. D. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MERCURY 
SONING 


THE DaNGerous NATURE OF MER- 
curY Vapor. A. Stock. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 
1926, vol. 39, pp. 790-791, in Chem. 
Abstr., Sept. 20, 1926, vol. 20, p. 3052. 


Reply to Gradenwitz and Pinkus 
(above). Amalgam fillings are al- 
ways a menace.—P. D. 


A FurTHER COMMUNICATION Re- 
GARDING THE DANGERS OF REFRIGER- 
ATING Macuines. (METHYL CHLo- 
RIDE.) F. Schwarz and H. Zangger. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Aug.—Sept., 
1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 246-248. 

With this article, the authors in- 
tend to supplement a contribution to 
this journal on the same subject by 
Schlegel. He, however, confined him- 
self to the dangers attending the use of 
ammonia, and sulphurous and car- 
bonie acids. The present article deals 
with the use of methyl chloride. ‘This 
is a comparatively harmless substance 
and has been recently used for the 
purpose of refrigeration to a consider- 
able degree. One important advan- 
tage lies in the fact that the machine 
occupies very little space. Herein lies 
also one of its dangers, because it gets 
placed in small closets and in dark, un- 
ventilated corners. A case is described 
in detail wherein nine persons were 
poisoned and one death occurred as 
the result of defective installation of a 
methyl chloride refrigerator. 

The authors outline their procedure 
for the detection of the presence of 
methyl chloride. Experiments are 
minutely described dealing with chemi- 
cals, with tests on guinea-pigs and 
rabbits, and with suspected atmos- 
pheres. Also the method of proce- 
dure in a postmortem examination of 
a ease of suspected methyl chloride 
poisoning is carefully detailed.- 
A. W.N. 


ORGANIC SOLVENTS, THEIR POISON- 
ous AcTION AND Risk TO THOSE 
WoRKING WITH THEM, AS WELL AS 


J. 1. H. 
April, 1927 
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MeETHODS OF PREVENTION. F. Ebert. 
Abstr. as follows from Oesterr. Chem.- 
Zig., 1925, vol. 28, pp. 176-180, in 
Chem. Abstr., Aug. 20, 1926, vol. 20, 
p, 2712. 

The following technical solvents all 
have more or less poisonous action: 
ht.0, MeOH, EtOH, PrOH, AmOH, 
ketones, esters, turpentine and pine 
oils, benzine, benzene, toluene, xylene, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, hydrogen- 
ated hydrocarbons and their deriva- 
tives and CS,. The last is the most 
poisonous and dangerous of all techni- 
cal solvents. Precautions for those 


working with these substances are 
given.—P. D. 


POISONING FROM CopPpER UTENSILS. 
I{, Sternberg. Abstr. as follows from 
Finska lék.-sdllsk. handl., May, 1926, 
vol. 68, p. 459, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Aug. 28, 1926, vol. 87, p. 716. 

Sternberg warns of the danger of 
chronic poisoning from cooking ves- 
sels when the tin coating over copper 
wears off, or copper vessels are used. 
A polished knife blade, dipped in 
vinegar and then placed for an hour 
in the food suspected, develops a 
rusty deposit in the presence of copper 
salts. The color changes to blue 
when moistened withammonia. Acute 
copper salt poisoning can be treated 
with lavage and white of egg; the 
chronic form, with finely pulverized 
iron, or iron compounds, which at- 
tract the copper out of its combina- 
tions.—K. R. D. 


ON THE OCCURRENCE OF LEAD Pol- 
SONING AT WELTEVREDEN. C. D. de 
Langen. Abstr. as follows from Gen- 
eesk. Tijdschr. v. Nederl.-Indié, 1926, 


vol. 66, pp. 1-10, in Bull. Hyg., Aug., 
1926, vol. 1, p. 644. 

In the course of four years de Langen 
saw fifty-four cases of lead intoxication 
at Weltevreden (Java). Fifty-two of 
these (forty-six chronic and six acute) 
occurred in typographers [type 
founders?], employed as such from two 
months up to thirty years. A clinical 
account is given of the symptoms, 
which were the usual; not commonly 
mentioned in recent literature on this 
subject is an asthmatic condition 
which de Langen noticed in six cases. 
Irom old clinical registers the author 
gathers that previously many cases 
may have been labeled as_ beriberi. 
He emphasizes the difficulties in the 
differential diagnosis from beriberi 
and the mutual influence of beriberi 
and lead poisoning on each other’s 
clinical appearance, to which he as- 
cribes the prevalence of paralysis of 
the legs in his cases. The blue line on 
the gums may be difficult to recognize 
in colored races, because pigmented 
spots on the gums are not rare, espe- 
cially in the presence of decayed teeth. 
The blue line on the gums was present 
in many otherwise apparently healthy 
typographers [type founders?]; the 
author considers these to be latent 
cases. Not much value is attached 
to the blood picture as an aid to 
diagnosis. 

The prevalence of lead poisoning 
among these native typographers [type 
founders?] is not accounted for by 
insanitary conditions in the work- 
shops but by the unhealthy habits of 
the workmen themselves, who eat 
with their fingers and smoke cigarettes 
in the rest times without washing their 
hands. Enforcing better habits in this 
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respect is the principal point in pro- 
phylaxis, besides medical inspections of 
the labor foree and informing the people 
about the menace of lead poisoning. 
The aims of treatment (after ex- 
cluding more lead entering the body) 
should be to eliminate the poison, 
which can be attained by iodide of 
potash, beginning with small doses, 
in order not to mobilize too much lead 
from the insoluble lead albuminate at 
onee. Magnesium sulphate, — bella- 


donna, benzyl benzoate may be useful. 
the latter especially where spastic 
conditions predominate. 


ORIGIN OF THE BLOOD CHANGES IN 
Leap Porsonina. P. Schmidt. Abstr. 
as follows from Leopoldina, 1926, vol. 
1, pp. 98-101, in Chem. Abstr., Sept. 20, 
1926, vol. 20, p. 8088. 

The anemia arises secondarily from 
the action of lead on the bone mar- 
row.—P. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


MuLtTirpLE OccUPATIONAL SQUA- 
MOUS CARCINOMA IN A GUNSMITH. W. 
J. O'Donovan. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 
Aug., 19.26, vol. 19, Dermat., p. 68. 

CARCINOMA  CUTIS. MULTIPLE 
SKIN CANCERS OF OCCUPATIONAL ORI- 
Gin. W.Jd. O'Donovan. 


/, 1926, vot. 2, p. 278. 


Lancet, Aug. 


The subject was a gunsmith by 
lor thirty-nine years 
his constant work had been the recon- 
dilioning and cleaning of guns. ‘These 
required the use of a large amount of 
Rangoon and other paraffin oils. With 
these his skin and clothes were always 
soaked. 

In 1914 a small growth was removed 
from near the right eye. Tour years 
later lumps appeared on the right 
forearm and leg, then on the left arm, 
In 1923 the 


trade, aged 55. 


both ears, and the nose. 


growth on the nose was so large that 
the whole of the nose required removal. 
In 1925 he was readmitted into hos- 
pital with multiple cutaneous nodules, 
about 1 em. in diameter, on both 
arms. 

Altogether the patient has had 
about fifteen separate tumors removed 
from the neck, chin, thigh, nose, fore- 
arm, and chest. All those which were 
examined histologically when under 
the care of the author proved to be 
squamous and horn carcinomas. 

This case is on “all fours’ with 
mule spinners’ cancer. The average 
age is the same, 55 years, and the 
duration of employment in this gun- 
smith and in the cotton operatives is 
almost identical, forty years. I¢xpo- 
sure to paraffin oil is apparently the 
cause.—Rh. P. W. 


i 
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PROBLEMS AND WORK OF THE GER- 
MAN Society FoR INDUSTRIAL 
[lyGIENE. Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
Oct. 1, 1926, vol. 73, pp. 1667-1668. 

This report, by the director, covers 
ihe work done by the Society and the 


publications issued since 1924. 
M.C.§ 


NATIONAL HeALTH CouNcIL FILM 

Motion Picture 
Metropolitan Life 
1926, pp. 98 (mimeo- 


List. Prepared by 
Bur., Welfare Div., 
Insurance Co., 


graphed). 


This list 1s a tentative compilation 
of answers to questionnaires sent in by 
health and welfare agencies, state 
boards of health, and commercial pro- 
ducers and distributors of health films 
and slides. It comprises four sec- 
tions: (1) a classified list of all films, 
organized according to subject matter; 
(2) a list of local distributors by states; 
(3) a list of national distributors, con- 
taining name and address, and the 
films each distributes; (4) an alpha- 
betical list of films by name only, with 
a reference number to the descriptive 
list—_M.C.S 
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SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 








TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
Carprac Capaciry DETERMINED BY 
STANDARDIZED IXFFORT. PRELIMINARY 
Rerorr. J. B. Wolffe. Arch. Int. 
Med., Dec., 1926, vol. 58, pp. 761-769. 
The author deseribes an instrument 
for 


fulfils the requirements of simplicity, 


testing cardiac capacity which 


in that it can be operated by a novice, 
and which is practicable, in that the 
data obtained are of inestimable value 
in determining the cardiac efficiency 
and can be 


of the patient records 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES 


kept of the first and subsequent ex- 
aminations.—M. C.S. 


NEUROMUSCULAR SYSTEM 


OccUPATIONAL PARALYsIS. F, Se/- 
ler. Abstr. as follows from Schweiz, 
med. Wehnschr., June 19, 1926, vol. 
56, p. 594, rn Jour. Am. Med. Assn. 
Aug. 28, 1926, vol. 87, p. 709. 

Seiler reviews occupational paralyses 
occurring in overstrained groups of 
muscles, and reports an_ instructive 


Hk. R. D. 


Case. 


) 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


POISONING AS AN INDUS- 
TRIAL Hazarp. L. Greenburg. US. 
Pub. Health Rep., July 2, 1926, 
41, pp. 1357-1378: July 9, pp. 1410 
1491; July 23, pp. 1516-1559. 

This is a review of studies conducted 
Sub-Com- 


BENZOL 


vol, 


In co-operation with the 
mittee on Benzol of the Committee on 
Industrial Poisoning of the National 
Safety Counel. (See THis Jour., 
1927, vol. 9, p. 61.) 


Benzou. Safe Practice Sheet No. 
4, Nat. Safety News, Aug., 19.26, vol. 
14, p. 4l. 


i 


iXTENSOR WEAKNESS IN LEAD Por- 


SONING. JL. Teleky and W. Schulz, 
Ztschr. f. Hyg., 1926, vol. 106, pp. 394- 
420. 

An old clinical test for detecting 
early extensor weakness is to depress 
the overextended hand and _ fingers 


and to estimate the resistance that ean 


be exerted by the patient. Dr. Teleky 
for a long time felt the need for a 
more delicate test and his researches 
into this question are embodied in 
this paper. 

The right hand is always affected 
before the left, 7.e., in right-handed 
workers, and this fact is explained by 
close 
connection exists between fatigue and 
localization of lead poisoning. 

A given patient in work is 
exposed to the risk of lead poisoning. 
If the right extensors are found weaker 
than the left—~viz., the contrary of the 
normal relation—one may _ strongly 
suspect early effects of the poison 
In 150 controls the author found the 
right extensors weaker than the left 
in only one ease. In fifty-eight in 
patients chosen at random, ten had 

1Teleky, L.: 


dinger’s Aufbrauchtheorie;' a 


his 


Zur Kasuistik der Bleilih- 


mung. Ein Beitrag zur E:dingerschen Awl 
Lbrauchtheorie. Deutsch. Ztschr. f. Ner- 
venh., 1999, vol. 37, pp. 234-304. 

J.1.H 


May, 1927 
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“ri@ht extensor weakness;”’ it was 
found that eight of these were exposed 
to lead. 

An ergograph on the lines of Mosso’s 
‘instrument was designed by the 
authors and this enabled them to 
obtain quantitative measurements of 
‘he strength of the extensor muscles. 
The figures could be used for compari- 
son of right and left extensors in each 
ease; this is better than comparison 
of different persons, as muscular de- 
velopment varies so enormously. <A 
weight suitable for one man might be 
too light for another. Several good 
nhotographie illustrations are given 
howing the position of the patient 
with regard to the instrument, the 

ight which is lifted, and the smoked 

im for recording the curve; also 

special apparatus for fixing the 
earm and the elbow. 

“he curves on the drum show the 
height to which the weight has been 
lifted (usually about 5 kg.), and the 
number of times this was done before 
exhaustion occurred; within these fig- 

es it is easy to calculate the work 

ne by the extensor muscles. 

‘he results are tabulated and they 

‘initely confirm the earlier clinical 
servation. The majority of con- 
trols show that the right extensors are 
stronger than the left; the opposite 

the general rule in lead workers 

., left stronger than rmght), even 
long before they show any clinical 
signs of lead poisoning. 

The extensor muscles are picked out 

the poison because they are a 
elatively weak group of muscles. 


« 


the mass of forearm muscles 1s 
led 100, the wrist extensors are 
presented by the figure 6.1, the long 
niger extensors by 3.3. 


The authors then tested the flexor 
group of muscles in much the same 
way (hand reversed in apparatus) 
and obtained the opposite result. In 
controls, the left was stronger than the 
right; in lead workers, the right was 
stronger than the left. They believe 
that this is due to the tonus in the 
extensor muscles. In the controls the 
left flexors have less tonus to overcome, 
therefore they appear stronger; in 
lead workers less resistance has to be 
overcome on the right, as the right 
extensors are weakened by the early 
effects of the poison.—A. J. C. 


Leap PARESIS OF EXTENSORS. Ad- 
ler-Herzmark and Selinger. Abstr. as 
follows from Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 
June 10, 1926, vol. 39, p. 683, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 7, 1926, vol. 
57, Pp. 498. 

Adler-Herzmark and Selinger found 
a unilateral weakness of extension of 
the hand and fingers in about a third 
of the lead workers examined. Other 
symptoms of lead poisoning were pres- 
ent in about one-half of them. The 
test is simple (overextension against 
the physician’s hand), and deserves 
attention.—-k. R. D. 


PARALYSIS OF THE PERONEUS DUE 
TO INHALATION OF LEAD. W. Jiilich. 
Abstr. as follows from Med. Klin., 1926, 
no. 39, in Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
Oct. 22, 1926, vol. 73, p. 1817. 

Through the blood picture’ the 
amyotrophic paralysis of the peroneus 
was recognized as a result of lead 
poisoning. M. C. 3. 


LEAD POISONING IN LEAD BURNERS. 
F. Lebermann. Abstr. as follows from 
Med. Klin., 1926, no. 35, in Miinchen. 
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med. Wchnschr., Sept. 17, 1926, vol. 73, 
p. 1593. 

This is a report of four cases of lead 
poisoning in wreckers. No neurologic 
symptoms were observed; icterus 
was present in two cases. Recovery 


followed symptomatic treatment.— 
M.C. S. 


I;XPERIMENTAL IDIOSYNCRASY TO 
NickeEL. 8. Walthard. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., 
June 19, 1926, vol. 56, p. 603, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 28, 1926, vol. 
S87, p. 709. 

Since practically every worker oc- 
cupied with nickel plating = suffers 
sooner or later from eczema, Walthard 
selected nickel salts for experimental 
production of idiosynerasy In guinea- 


OCCUPATIONAL 


INFECTIOUS 


pigs. He succeeded, although the 
animals showed considerable — indi- 
vidual differences. When he reapplied 


nickel salts after the first eczema had 
healed, the reaction occurred much 
quicker than after the first applica- 
tion, even when a different part of the 
skin was used. The eczema flared 
up temporarily in some of the animals 
after subcutaneous injections of | 
c.c. of a 0.1 per cent. solution of nickel 
sulphate at a part remote from the 
eczema. Intravenous injections in- 
duced no shock, but a moderate shock 
was observed after subcutaneous in- 
jections in animals that had _ nickel 
eczema. ‘This shock was followed by 
rapid recovery from the eczema in 
spite of continued application of the 
salt. Skin tests failed—kK. R. D. 


DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


SYPHILIS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
IN THE RAILROAD EeMpLOYEE. JW. HH. 
Mayer. Abstr. from Internat. Jour. 
Med. and Surg., 1926, vol. 39, p. 159, 
in Venereal Disease Information, U.S. 
Pub. Health Ser., July, 1926, vol. 7, 
p. 217. 

The ocular palsies and coincident 
visual disturbances may indicate tabes 
dorsalis or syphilitic meningitis. The 
onset may be abrupt and the visual 
disturbance such as to render the 
individual incapable of service in a 
dangerous occupation. Sudden recur- 
rence is the great menace. 

The convulsive type in the middle- 
aged individual is liable to prove a 
permanent disability. There is no 
index by which to judge the prob- 
ability of future convulsions. 


The hemiplegic type presents an 
excellent outlook for treatment if it 
is initiated early. Recovery is often 
so marked that patients neglect treat- 
ment, and recurrences are much oftener 
dificult to relieve than the earlier 
type. Though the onset is often sud- 
den, some premonitory symptoms may 
be found upon close supervision. 

It is astonishing how long railroad 
employees with tabes or paresis may 
go on till their condition is discovered. 
Often the first thing that is noticed in 
the tabetic is disturbed vision due to 
optic atrophy. Tabes 
rested if found early enough; where 4 
colloidal gold test gives a typical pa- 
retic curve, paresis, in the authors 
opinion, is an irremediable condition. 


may be ar- 


| a oe 
May, 1927 
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The patient cannot be restored to 
economic usefulness by treatment. 

Asymptomatic cases must be de- 
rermined by the colloidal gold test as 
‘+ has been standardized, especially 
with regard to paresis, and the author 
has found no instance where the 
Jinieal progress has not borne out its 
correctness. A clinical suspicion is 
not clarified by a negative Wasser- 
mann.—M. C.S. 


[npusTRY LaGs BEHIND IN THE 
RepucTION OF TuBERCULOSIS Mor- 
rinity Rate. S. &. Bernstetn. Hosp. 
Management, July, 1926, vol. 22, 
vp. 64, 66. 

‘his is a review of a series of papers 

the problems of tuberculosis in 
lustry which were read at one of 
sessions of the Mississippi Valley 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


AN MCZEMA-LIKE DERMATITIS 
Cavusep BY WerARING DyeEpD Furs. 
(. Thibrerge and J, Lacassagne. Presse 
mid., Aug. 11, 1926, vol. 34, pp. 1009- 


Chis résumé is apparently the first 
ne that fur dermatitis has been dis- 
uussed in a French medical paper. It 
‘races the earliest mention of the dis- 
ease to 1914, in an American journal. 
ihe writers think that the presence 
oi this complaint should be recognized 
its appearance, almost solely, in 
e winter, and by its speciai location. 
‘| is always seen on the lower part of 
ne face, on the neck, and occa- 
onally on the wrists. Reference is 
ade to Robert’s case where a rash 
as put down to the materials handled 
an explosives factory. Later, it 
vas shown to be due to the fur collar 


> 


Conference on Tuberculosis held in 
Chicago in June, 1926. 

‘The general conclusions drawn by 
all the speakers and by those who 
discussed the papers were that the 
future field of activity for those con- 
cerned with tuberculosis work is in 
industry and that, while the work has 
gone on steadily and well during the 
past twenty-five years, industry has 
shown a tendency to lag behind in the 
reduction of the tuberculosis mortal- 
ity rate. The speakers also empha- 
sized the point that a complete pro- 
gram for those who are working toward 
the reduction of the tuberculosis mor- 
tality must include preventive medi- 
cine, public health teaching and the 
aftercare of the tuberculous, as well 
as isolation and treatment in a sana- 
torlum.”’ 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


which this worker wore each week- 
end. The rash naturally assumed its 
greatest severity when she returned to 
the plant on Monday. 

The article discusses seven cases, 
personally seen by the writers, and 
some alternate amines are given, which 
are said to be substituted for para- 
phenylenediamine. A_ short bibliog- 
raphy is included.——-R. P. W. 


INDUSTRIAL EYESIGHT [EXAMINA- 
TION. J. H. L. Smith. Indust. 
Welfare, Oct., 1926, pp. 325-328. 

Figures are quoted to support the 
claim that from 54 to 75 per cent. of 
any white population require specta- 
cles to enable them to possess normal 
vision. In India 65 per cent. of school- 
children are said to have visual defects. 
Correction of errors of refraction gave 
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in one department an increase in pro- 
duction of 27 per cent.; and in another 
case an increase of 15.6 per cent. 
Indirect benefits from correction in- 
clude increased comfort for the worker; 
reduction in the number of accidents; 
and lessened irritability and friction 
between employees and supervisors. 
A strong case is made out for establish- 
ing a scheme of eyesight testing at the 


factory. The fittings required are 
comparatively inexpensive. A gain 
in work of one hour a week through 
using glasses represents 2 per cent. 
increase in production, which amounts 
to a direct yearly saving to the em- 
ployer of 75/- (S15) per worker 
enough to pay the cost of the scheme 
many times over.—E. L. C. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Tue Hicnu Cost or Minor In- 
gurnies. GG. R. G. Fisher. Manufac- 
turers News, July, 1926, vol. 30, 
pp. 27, &2. 

Two points are emphasized: (1) 


that the bulk of infections are traced 
to minor injuries, and (2) that the 
resultant infection is due to neglect. 
That compensation companies are pay- 
ing from 40 to 60 per cent. for infee- 
tions alone shows that minor infections 
are not being cared for either by the 
great majority of plants or by the 
industrial 
concerns employees who neglect minor 


workers. In some large 


injuries are severely dealt with or 
[t is time that the smaller 
provided first aid 
live simple 
suggestions are given for real and safe 
first 


penalized. 
shops adequate 


equipment and service. 


aid in the eare of the so-ealled 
B. A. 


“trivial” injuries. 


THe Insurep Worker's’ VIEW- 
point. //. W. Moses. Nat. Safety 
News, July, 1926, vol. 14, pp. 17-18. 


The answers are here given to eight 
questions put in personal interviews to 
seventy workers whose injuries. in- 
volved lost time between Jan. 1, and 
April 30, 1926, at the Edison Electric 


Illuminating Company of Boston. 
Mass. ‘The answers fall into two 
groups: (1) “‘those which reflect on the 
efficiency of the company’s accident 
prevention program as being carried 
out by the foreman,” and (2) “thos 
which place the responsibility and 
contain constructive suggestions fo: 
the elimination of the accident haz- 
ard.”’ The show that the 
foremen are carrying out their part in 
training and supervision satisfactorily. 
The wide range of length of employ- 
ment of the injured workers is note- 


answers 


worthy. In answer to the question 
“What do you consider the cause of 
your accident?” 


‘“oorelessness”’ 


fourteen men gave 
as the cause, thirteen 
said the accident was ‘‘unavoidable, 
and ten said it was due to ‘‘poor 
housekeeping.”” The rest of the re- 
plies to this question were scattered 
among nine other causes. 
“What do you recommend to 
prevent such accidents?” received thi 
following answers: Be more 


The ques- 
tion 


vareful 
and think more, 32; no suggestions 

freely admit their own fault, 22; con- 
structive suggestions of a diversified 
nature, practically all of which have 
been adopted by the Company, 1b. 


a. a H. 
May, 1927 
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\\ en a worker’s mind is occupied 
«with worries, whether of home or of 
work, aecidents happen. The effect 
of sickness on industrial efficiency has 
vet to be appreciated. After a long 
‘JIness a man returns to work—“light 
york’’—it seems only fair that the 
‘oreman should “lower the standards 
of efficiency in favor of the injured 
man, until he has fully recovered.” 
Periodic health examinations are of 
value in sickness prevention.—B. A. 


Sarety IN Founpriges. Safe Prac- 
tices Pamphlet No. 73, Nat. Safety 
Vews, July, 1926, vol. 14, pp. 43-43; 
Aug., 1926, pp. 42-54. 


Lost Time AccIDENTs CuT IN HALF 

PULLMAN Works. Ff. J. DeJotte 

P. J. Brand. Hosp. Manage- 
nent, July, 1926, vol. 22, pp. 62-64. 

(‘omparison of records for 1923 and 
for 1925 shows a reduction of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. in lost time acci- 
dents in the Pullman Works. ‘This 
reduction the authors ascribe to the 
close co-operation between the Bureau 
of Safety and Plant Protection and 
the dispensary. 

New employees are taught the safe 
way of doing their work and are in- 
structed in the safety and plant pro- 
tection rules established. Working 
conditions are made as safe as possible, 
and employees are encouraged to re- 
port any machines, tools, ete., that 
may cause an injury to themselves or 
(o fellow workmen. 

The first aid stations are in charge 
of registered nurses, and the dispensary 
is under the direct supervision of a 
‘ull time physician. All injuries, no 
matter how trivial, are cared for by 
rompetent individuals. There are no 


employee first aid teams. Included 
in the dispensary personnel are a 
part time oculist and a part time 
dentist, whose services are free to 
employces. 

A floor plan of the dispensary and 
of the safety and compensation de- 
partment is given and the equipment 
is described.—M. C. 8. 


PERILS OF THE ScREW Driver. Rk. 
Bb. Northrup. N.Y. State Dept. Labor, 
Indust. Hyg. Bull., Sept., 1926, vol. 3, 
p. LV. 

Of all hand tools the screw driver 
suffers the most misuse and may be- 
come defective the quickest. Of fifty 
lost time hand toolaccidentsanalyzed, 
six were caused by screw drivers and 
accounted for a total loss of 244 work- 
ing days. Il our cases were injuries to 
the hands, and the other two, injuries 
to the eyes. 

Eight recommendations are pro- 
posed as safeguards in the use of screw 
drivers.—M. C. 8. 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY THROUGH VIS- 
vAL Epucation. C. JT.  Graham- 
Rogers. N. Y. State Dept. Labor, 
Indust. Hyg. Bull., Sept., 1926, vol. 
3, pp. 9-10. 

The New York State Bureau of 
Industrial Hygiene has instituted a 
series of motion pictures ‘‘actually 
staged in the industries by the workers 
themselves and photographed by ex- 
perienced practical safety inspectors 
to show just what happens, and how 
it can be prevented.” The first of 
the series deals with bodily injuries 
and presents an entirely new method of 
utilizing the moving picture as an 
advance agent for safety campaigns.— 


M.C.S. 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


DISCUSSION ON THE PHYSICAL AND 
Mentat Errects OF MONOTONY IN 
Mopern INpustry. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Sept. 11, 1926, vol. 2, pp. 472-479. 

An analogy is drawn by A. H. 
Davies between monotony and fatigue, 
wherein monotony is considered as a 
subjective dislike of uniformity which 
acts asa safeguard to mental processes. 
Just as opposing flexor and extensor 
groups hold one another in tone which 
is disturbed by nerve impulses causing 
voluntary contractions but tends to 
reestablish itself through the mecha- 
nism of fatigue when these impulses 
are too long continued, so mental 
processes have a normal tone which 
external stimuli activate into 
thoughts, but if these stimuli are too 
long continued the tendency is for 
monotony to interfere and reestab- 
the Monotony acts by 
inhibiting the power to react to a 
constantly repeated external stimulus; 


lish tone. 


fatigue acts by blocking the transmis- 
sion of voluntary impulses to muscle 
fibers. Monotony, being a subjective 
sensation and in some ways a special 
case of fatigue, is elusive and well- 
nigh impossible to measure; it is es- 
sentially a child of repetitive work, a 
product of modern industrial methods, 
and represents that lack of interest 
which makes work a price that is paid 
for leisure. Where monotony is felt 
opportunities are afforded for reverie, 
but output (apart from fatigue) does 
not entirely depend on productive 
time; here unproductive rest pauses 
may increase the output of the shift. 
Individuals vary in mental reactions 
to repeated stimuli; hence much can 


be done by careful selection of workers. 
so as to obtain for repetitive work 
those less liable to monotony-inhibi- 
tion, and thus improve the economics 
of production. Instances from per- 
sonal observation are given in support 
of the arguments advanced. 

According to M. Smith, monotony 
means ‘‘one tone,’ and _ represents 
absence of stimulation; it is not as 
such detrimental to health. But by 
creating boredom and a sensation of 
tiredness, it may bring into conscious- 
ness aches and pains which otherwise 
pass unappreciated; thus it acts as a 
negative agent weakening resistance. 
Happy people are seldom sick people. 
A process monotonous to one may be 
of interest to another. 

“Tf everyone found the same things 
monotonous, how monotonous every- 
one would be,’ remarks T. Knowles. 
No work is unskilled; there is pride in 
method and speed of work which 
teamwork, companionships, and en- 
vironment can stimulate. One group 
on repetitive work had half the sick- 
ness of others and preferred the work. 
Artificial discontent may be aroused 
by talking about monotony. 

Miss Slocock held that in one sense 
there was no such thing as monoto- 
nous work, only a reaction to work 
carried on under certain conditions; 
and that monotony was a negative 
term of which interest in work is the 
positive. Hence modern conditions 
with shorter hours make _ workers 
brighter and more alert. 

W. Cullis suggests that monotony 
connotes an unpleasurable reaction to 
repetition, even though no muscular 


3.4.33 
May, 1927 
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fatigue is present. Everything which 
«+s the worker to the work, and the 
work to the worker, lessens monotony. 
Vhatever increases the number of 
‘rksome stimuli increases monotony.— 
KE. L. ©. 


DISCUSSION ON THE PHYSICAL AND 
\iextaL Errects oF FATIGUE IN 
\fopeRN INpustrY. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Sept. 11, 1926, vol. 2, pp. 479-481. 

\V. L. Hichens maintained that in 
industry the human factor transcends 
al] others; healthy, wise, and con- 
‘ented workers are a requirement for 
success. While the instinct of self- 
preservation asserts itself as fatigue 
before health is undermined, fatigue 
predisposes to disease. Physical effort 
should be lhghtened by mechanical 
levices, and scientific management 
should be humanely pursued. Study 
of posture and local fatigue is neces- 
sary to avoid trade neuroses. Hours 
of labor should be determined scientifi- 
cally and not settled politically. Ven- 
‘ilation and temperature influence 
fatigue, and the influence can be meas- 
ured by output. Much more research 
is required and the work of the Indus- 


trial Fatigue Research Board is render- 
ing lasting services to industry. 

The influence upon health and effi- 
ciency of heavy physical work was dis- 
cussed by H. M. Vernon who quoted 
observations made in the tin plate and 
steel industries to support the rule that 
the more strenuous the work and the 
less favorable the atmospheric con- 
ditions, the lower is the output in hot 
weather owing to the fatigue produced. 
Instances are given of men _ taking 
twenty-two minutes per hour of vol- 
untary rests in hot mines, but only 
seven minutes per hour in cool work- 
ings; and the conclusion is drawn that 
good ventilation particularly benefits 
men engaged in heavy work which 
causes free sweating. IT urther, the 
heavier and hotter the work, the 
greater is the loss of time from sick- 
ness, owing chiefly to rheumatism 
and diseases. Physical fatigue un- 
doubtedly influences accident labil- 
ity which in factories was found at a 
minimum at a temperature of 67°F.; 
in mines accidents were 52 per cent. 
higher at a deep and hot seam of coal 
than at a cool seam. Improved ven- 
tilation in mines should reduce the 
accident incidence.—K. lL. C. 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


Tue IMporTANCE OF TEMPERATURE, 
(lUMIDITY, AND AIR MovEMENT TO 
rH HEALTH oF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
ND THE PREVENTION OF THEIR HARM- 
‘UL Krrects. F. Koelsch, W. Rosen- 
‘hal, Spannagel, and Wenzel. Bei- 
vefte 2. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 1926, 
ol. 2, nos. 1-2, pp. 182. 

All those who are interested in the 


physiology of atmospheric conditions, 


particularly as these conditions affect 


the health of industrial workers, will 
find this review very informative and 
complete. Although it makes no new 
contribution, it gives an able account 
of the research already carried on in 
this field. 

The topies are divided among four 
authors, each author specializing in a 
particular phase. In the first section, 
Koelsch discusses the physical proper- 
ties of air and the physiologic effects of 
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atmospheric conditions. Supplement- 
ing this, Rosenthal gives a chapter on 
the fundamental principles of the 
kata-thermometer and its. practical 
application. Most interesting of all 
is the section by Spannagel on the pre- 
vention of the harmful effeets of high 
temperatures and humidities in in- 
dustrial establishments. In the last 
section, Wenzel deals withthe practical 
aspeets of heating and ventilation in 
industries. 

Abstraets and quotations are in- 
troduced liberally and each section 
contains bibliographic notes. 

The bulletin ends with a general dis- 
cussion.—C. P. Y. 

Humipity Re- 
Abstr. as follows 

America, 1926, 
Abstr., 


2 ha- 


A NEW 


coRDER. JL. 


RELATIVE 
bY. hr. 
from Jo iv Opt. Soc. 
vol. 12. pp. 623-653, In Chem. 
Ne pt. 10. 1926. vol. 20, pp. 
ITO. 
The 


which the Leeds and Northrup relative 


theory and ealeulations on 
humidity recorder is based are given in 
As a 
linear equations for re lative 


If h = 


ereat detail. step in the work, 
humidity 


were developed. relative hu- 
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midity, 6 = dry bulb temperature 
(°C.), and t = wet bulb temperature 
(°C.), the following relationships agree 
with the relative humidity formula 
given by Landolt and Bornstein with a 
maximum deviation of 0.06° over the 


dry bulb range 10-40°: for h = 0.80. 
t = 0.9410 @ — 1.135; for h = 0.60. 
t = 0.86832 6 — 2.195; forh = 0.40. 
t = 0.77570 6 — 3.135; for h = 0.30, 
t = 0.717706 — 3.495. Witha maxi- 


mum deviation of 0.13° over the stated 
range, for h = 0.20, t = 0.65000 9 
— 3.770.—P. D. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF TEM- 
PERATURE, Htumipity, AND Arr Mo- 
TION Data TO AIR CONDITIONING 
PROBLEMS. Jour. Am. Soc. Heating 
and Ventil. Eng., Nov., 1926, vol. 32. 
pp. (37-748. 

In place of the two charts devised 
by Yaglou Tuis Jowur., 1926, 
vol. 8, p. 5), which are not mentioned 


{ Se ¢ ’ 


here, seven full-paged tables are sub- 
stituted. 
stracter, the original charts are simpler 


In the opinion of the ab- 


and more convenient in application 
and the substitution is unjustifiable. 
gi? 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


HomMEWORK IN THE MEN’s CLOTH- 
ING IN NEW YORK AND 
Rocuester. WV. }. State Dept. Labor, 
Bur. Women in Industry, Special Bull, 
No. 147, 

In New York City 13 per cent. of all 
the workers in the men’s clothing in- 


INDUSTRY 


19.26, pp. 69. 


dustry, and in Rochester 6 per cent., 
are home workers. Both inside and 
contract shops use home workers ex- 
tensively in New York; in Rochester 


home work is largely concentrated 


On the basis 
of the shops investigated, the New 
York market employs approximately 
5.000 home workers, Rochester 700 

that is, the New York industry em- 
ploys about 


among contract shops. 


seven times as many 
home workers as Rochester, but only 
three times as many factory workers. 

During the 1920 to 1920 
inside shops increased both factory and 
home workers, but they increased the 


number of home workers at a faster 


period 


5.1.33 
May, 1927 
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re rate than they did factory workers; 
re contractors showed a very slight in- 
e erease in number of home workers as 
la compared with a decline in general 
a employment. No real change in the 
le relative use of home workers was noted 
), in Rochester. 

, Both inside and contract shops 
, showed much less stability of employ- 
, ment for home workers than for 
i- factory workers. Home workers are 
d ‘hus dependent upon an_ industry 
f which makes extensive use of them 


but which provides them with most 
irregular periods of employment.— 


[- M. C. BS. 

" 

C [-FFECTS OF APPLIED RESEARCH 

) ON THE EMPLOYMENT OPpporRTUNI- 

2 ius OF AMERICAN WomeEN. U. S. 
Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 

( 10, 1926, pp. d4. 

), 

d SOME RECENT FIGURES ON ACCI- 

bis DENTS TO WOMEN AND Minors. N.Y. 


\- State Dept. Labor, Bur. Women in 
iT Industry, Special Bull. No. 144, 1926, 
n pp. 70. 
The report is given in three sections: 
“Part [ is an analysis of accident 
statisties separately for (a) women 
and (b) minors in New York State for 


ihe year ending June 30, 1925. This 
is part is purely a statistical analysis 
WV and is limited to a discussion of acci- 
y dents to women and minors as to age, 

. Industry, and cause of accident. 

\- “Part II is an intensive study of 
y cecidents to minors under eighteen 
y nu the New York City district for the 


year ending June 30, 1924. 
5 “Part III is an analysis of the cases 


d varded double compensation in the 
” New York City district for the year 
r ending June 30, 1924, and discusses 
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for the first time the effect of the 
double compensation law.”’ 


COMPENSABLE INJURIES TO EM- 
PLOYED MINoRs IN WISCONSIN. Wis- 
consin Labor Statistics, Jan.—Feb., 1926, 
vol. 4, pp. 8-10. 

There were 2,336 cases of com- 
pensable accidents involving minors 
settled during 1925 in Wisconsin. 
Only about 6 per cent. of these cases 
involved minors between the ages of 
10 and 16, inclusive, the highest num- 
ber (30.2 per cent.) occurring among 
those 19 years of age. This group 
also had the highest number of deaths 
(4 in a total of 12) and the highest 
number of temporary injuries lasting 
from 1 to 2 weeks and over 2 weeks 
(259 and 393, respectively). Of per- 
manent partial disability injuries 55 
per cent. occurred among minors 19%) 
and 20 years of age, the lowest num- 
ber (1.6 per cent.) among those 16 
years of age. There was only 1 
case of permanent total disability. 

Of 618 
chinery, 


accidents 
metal working 
machines caused by far the largest 


caused by ma- 


and wood 
number; most of these injuries were 
temporary, although they caused | 
death and 125 permanent partial dis- 
abilities. Indemnity paid for machine 
accidents amounted to £92,501. Other 
causes than machinery were handling 
objects which 546 injuries 
(23.4 per cent.), hand tools 222 (9.5 
per cent.), and falls of persons 203 
injuries (8.7 per cent.); 25 cases (1.1 


‘aused 


per cent.), were due to industrial dis- 


ease. 


Comparison with compensated 
injuries during 1923 does not reveal 
any appreciable reduction or variation 
in causes of the injuries, the greatest 
reduction being among injuries due 





whie h 


1923 as 


to machinery of all kinds 
claimed 28.4 per cent. in 
against 26.2 per cent. in 1925. The 
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total indemnity paid for all cases was 
$236,226, with $83,305 paid for medi- 
eal aid.—B. A. 


‘ACTORY CONSTRUCTION, 


ILLUMINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER 
SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


VOOLENS, JEFFER- 
SONVILLE Q. M. L. Divot, Jerrirson- 
VILLE, Ind. //. A. Auhn. Chem. 
Warfare, Oct., 1926, vol. 12, pp. 5-8. 
About 270,000 yards of Melton cloth 
and 30,000 yards of felt which had 
become infected with moths were fumi- 


FUMIGATION OF 


gated with a mixture of hydrocyanie 
acid and eyanogen chloride generated 
mn situ, 

The building in which the fumiga- 
tion took place is deseribed in detail; 
the method of exposing the material, 
the preparation of the chambers, the 
generating of the gas and the amounts 
used, and the preeautions taken 
against the gassing of those employed 
in the fumigation are given with great 
exactness. 

The mixture of gases, hydrocyaniec acid 
and cyanogen chloride, generated in this 
type of fumigation is extremely toxic to man 
fatal, 
mask used in this work is very satisfactory, 
hut it is essential that they be fitted by a 
All the men engaged in 
instructed in the action 


and is very rapidly The special 


compctent man, 
this work should be 
of the gases and impressed sufficiently with 
its toxicity. At least one man, preferably 
two, should be present who is competent to 
give artificial respiration. The best anti- 
dote for the evanides is sodium thiosulphate 


given intravenously. During this fumiga- 


tion a 5 ce syringe filled with a freshly 
prepared ten per cent solution of sodium 
thiosulphate was kept in a convenient loca- 
tion in the building at all times. The 
treatment of cyanide poisoning is very effec- 
tive, but speed and efficiency in their appli- 
cation is imperative in order to avoid a fata! 
outcome. It is very desirable that every 
man engaged in the fumigation be in sight of 
at least one other man until he has left the 
gassing chamber. 


The value of the material fumigated 
$620,000; the cost of the 
fumigation was about 8734 and the 
eost of rewrapping and 
about '1,500.—M. G. P. 


Was Over 


re-storing 


THe YEAR’s ProGress 1N ILLUMI- 
NATION, 1925-1926. 1926 Report or 
THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRESS. T7. 
Illumin. Engin. Soc., Sept., 1926, vol. 
21, pp. 685-803, 

This is a report of 119 pages, with 
numerous references and an appended 
list of published books. 
treated are: gas; incandescent lamps; 
are and vapor tube lamps; lamps for 
projection purposes; street lighting; 
other exterior illumination; interior 
illumination; photometry; physics: 
physiology; illuminating engineering: 
books and journals.—P. D. 


The subjecis 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 
ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY IN GER- 
MANY. QO. Lipmann. Jour. Person- 
nel Res., July, 1926, vol. 5, pp. 97-99. 


This translation gives the brief sur- 
vey of the work of seventeen of 
the chief investigators of industrial 


a. 4. 
May, 1927 
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»sychology in Germany which was 
prepared by Dr. Lipmann for the 
Institut fiir Angewandte Psychologie 
‘» Berlin. The work is carried on 
by individual investigators distributed 
over many places, with no centraliza- 
tion or uniformity of program, so 
that the report does not claim to be 
omplete. A lst is given of the pub- 
ications in which the results of the 
investigations have appeared.—I. O. 


Morron Stupy. J. Younger. In- 
dust. Psychol., July, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 
pSO-489. 

The science of motion study as dis- 
covered and worked out by the Gil- 
breths is here briefly described. Work 
is made up of multitudes of ‘‘mole- 
cules of motion;’’ a molecule of motion 
being deseribed as ‘‘the complete cycle 
of a motion from start to finish ready 
to start again.”’ The science of mo- 
tion study is thus analogous to the 
atomie theory of chemistry, and is 
called, more exactly, “micromotion”’ 
study. To the atom of motion is 
given the name “therbhg.’’? Each 
cycle of motion, or molecule, should be 


made up of correct minute parts of 
the cycle, or therbligs, otherwise there 
is lost motion or waste. Researches 
have been made into various lines of 
work from that of bricklayers to that 
of skilled surgeons; the work curves 
resulting serve to indicate how the 
work can be done with elimination of 
waste efforts and with less fatigue. 
Much work has also been done in 
studying the peculiar problems of the 
physically handicapped, so that ma- 
chines can be fitted to suit their 
altered curve of motion and thus equip 
them to meet their more fortunate co- 
workers 1n competition.—B. A. 


DREAMS AND THE JoB. L. Pruette. 
Indust. Psychol., July, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 
490-492. 

In general it is said that ‘‘workers 
who are greatly interested in their 
jobs will show an unusually high 
percentage of dreams connected with 
the occupation.’ Dreams related to 
the jobs of cashiers in large depart- 
ment stores of New York City are 
given.—E. O. 


MALINGERING 


AN UNLEARNABLE PRISM TEST FOR 
SusPECTED MonocuLtar MALINGER- 
ING. E.H. Schild. Am. Jour. Ophth., 
Oct., 1926, vol. 9, pp. 741-745. 

“A prism and plate of glass with 
parallel sides are so combined that 
either can be held before the claim- 
ant’s good eye and changed without 
his knowledge. Skilfully used it re- 
veals any false claim of monocular 
blindness and can be made to show 
how much vision the alleged blind eye 
really has.” 


SIMULATED BLINDNESS AND ITs DE- 
TECTION. M. A. Lischkoff. Abstr. 
from Jour. Florida Med. Assn., vol. 
3, pp. 204-206, in Am. Jour. Ophth., 
Oct., 1926, vol. 9, pp. 792-798. 

The author describes a number of 
tests, including color tests, which he 
uses to detect malingering. In- 
terested readers are referred to 
original or to the abstract in the 
the American Journal of Ophthal- 
mology. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL Facrory CAFETERLAS. 
(. A. Schutte. Manufacturers News, 
July, 1926, vol. 30, pp. 24, 71. 

“The difference between an unsuc- 
cessful factory cafeteria and a success- 
ful one is the fact that in the first the 
employes eat, and in the other they 


enjoy eating.” The proper selection 
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and preparation of food and an atmos- 
phere of “cheerful cleanliness” are 
necessary factors. Vitrolite is ad- 
vocated for table tops, counters, walls. 
being both attractive and 
economical, on account of a minimum 
cost for cleaning.—B. A. 





etc., as 


DECISION} 


io, 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


LAW PROHIBITING USE 
LeAD IN INTERIOR PAINT- 
from Bull. Comité central 

May od, 1926. pp. 
\ionth. Labor Rev., 


vr if yy? en j ) va, 
/ { Bs) O. Ut. Ae (iP Oe), 


— 


BELGIAN 
OF WHITE 
ING. Abstr. 
indust, (1 Belgique, 
639-040, in U.S. 


A law passed in Belgium, March 30, 
1926, eifeetive six months from that 
date, prohibits the sale of white lead 
and other pigments or colors contain- 
ing white lead and their use in paint- 


Ing the interior of buildings cr in 
painting any article to be used in the 
furnishing of buildings. White pig- 
ments of any kind may not contain 


more than 2 per cent. of metallic lead 


by weight. Certain exceptions are 


allowed. The dry seraping and sand- 


papering of surfaces painted with 
white lead paint are forbidden. Vio- 


lations are penalized. 


Revisep Factory Law. Japan Let- 
ter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. - 
1926, vol. 87, p. 426. 

The revised factory law, which was 
put into force July 1, proteets minors 
and mothers mainly in accordance with 
the agreements made at the interna- 


tional labor conference held at Wash- 


ington in 1919. According to the new 
regulations, minor employees must be 

years of age, while 
their working hours are shortened by 
Mothers 


more than 195 


an hour to two hours a day. 


are allowed four weeks before and 
six weeks after childbirth. Four more 
weeks’ rest may be obtained on 





physician's order. They are allowed 
to nurse their babies for thirty minutes 
twice a day.—K. R. D. 
RECIPROCAL WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 
SATION AGREEMENT BETWEEN ARGEN- 
TINA AND AtstTria. U. S. Jfonth. 
Labor Rev., July, 1926, vol. : 
An agreement was put into efiect 
Mareh 22, 1926, providing — that 
workers of one of the contracting 
countries, Argentina and Austria, who 
are injured in the territory of the other 
shall have the same right to compen- 


OQ 


» +s 
tJ a j). Ov. 


sation which the local law concedes 


to its nationals. Government officials 


of both of the 


are to notify the consuls of the 


. 


contracting countries 
othe: 
country as to the number of fatalities 
due to industrial accidents which hav: 
occurred in the respective countries. 
BK. O. 


JU. 
May, 1927 
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1.apor LEGISLATION OF 1925. U.S. 
Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 403, 
‘ch, 1926, pp. 92. 


New YorkK STATE WORKMEN’S Com- 
eNSATION LAW, WITH AMENDMENTS, 
\ppITIONS AND ANNOTATIONS TO Av- 

sr 1, 1926. N. Y. State Dept. 
Labor, Indust. Commission, pp. 131. 


Tre DEGREE OF WorkKING ABILITY 
RECOVERED AFTER FRACTURES, AS 
<TIMATED FROM PENSION GRANTS. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. 
Orthop. u. Unfallchir., 1926, vol. 24, 
2, in Aitinchen. med. Wehnschr.., 
16, 1926, vol. 73, p. 1209. 
This is a statistical report based 
1 the records of the agricultural and 
restry association of Lower [ran- 
onia of 1,400 eases of fracture treated 
great many different physicians. 
end result is in general not 
specially good. “Quick recovery, so 
t sick benefit is unnecessary, 1s 
‘tained in only a minority of cases.” 
‘he majority of accident cases have, 
sure, gradually recovered com- 


plete working ability, but many of 
them only after a long period during 
which large benefits have been paid.”’ 
A lifelong pension was received by 
416, or 29.7 per cent. (thirty-seven, 
or 21 per cent., of 176 fractures of the 
radius, and sixty-three, or 60 per cent., 
of 105 fractures of the femur).— 
M.C.S. 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE OF IRREGULAR 
AND Micratrory WorkKERS IN BEL- 
Gium. Abstr. from Bull. Comité cen- 
tral indust. de Belgique, Feb. 10, 1926, 
pp. 270-274, in U.S. Month. Labor 
Rev., July, 1926, vol. 23, pp. 69-70. 

The provisions of the law passed 
Dee. 10, 1924, in Belgium, providing 
for the compulsory insurance of 
workers against old age and premature 
death, were extended by decrees of 
Jan. 5 and 6, 1926, to irregular or 
migratory workers occupied in load- 
ing and unloading and repairing ships 
and boats and to workers employed 
by the day or half day at the homes of 
several employers. Terms of pey- 
ment are specified.—B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


(DUSTRIAL FATIGUE IN CONNEC- 

> witH Tuspercubosis. £. L. Col- 
Tubercle, Nov., 1926, vol. 8, pp. 
\lortality statistics provide the only 
jable measure of the incidence of 
verculosis, a disease with an aber- 
mortality curve which falls away 
old age approaches. Fatigue is 
thologic only when persisted in to a 
ce of overstrain, and no evidence 
sts that 1t exerts any immediate in- 
ionce in lowering resistance to infec- 


tion. Of the three periods of life: 

infaney, early adult life, and middle 
age-—attacked by tuberculosis, each 
exhibits a different clinical type of the 
disease. QOverstrain does not affect 
infancy, or, to an appreciable degree, 
early adult life; moreover, infection is 
the influence dominating infantile tu- 
berculosis, while infection associated 
with malnutrition dominates early 
adult life. Overstrain, resulting from 
chronic fatigue, engenders pathologic 


wear and tear by middle life and is 
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with an exacerbation of 

tuberculosis, especially 
among males who have been exposed 
in earlier life to the overstrain of 
industrial occupations. ‘This type of 
tuberculosis is seen in an exaggerated 
statistical form among workers whose 
lungs are damaged by silicosis, caused 


associated 
pulmonary 


by inhaling silica dust; it 1s associated 
with high mortalities from other pul- 
monary diseases. 


THe DeatTHs OF MERCHANT SEA- 
MEN IN 1924. W. EL. Home. Proc. 


Roy. Soc. Med., Aug., 1926, vol. 19, 
Kpidem. and State Med., pp. 95-108. 
The author analyzes the latest re- 
turn of shipping casualties and deaths 
on vessels registered in the United 
Kingdom, and points out, as he has 
done on many occasions previously, 
how incomplete is the available infor- 
mation for the purposes of vital statis- 
tics (see also ‘THis Jour., 1926, vol. 
223). ‘Thus the 


8, Abstr. Section, p. 223). 
seaman suffering from 


death of a 
phthisis, enteric fever, or pneumonia 
at the moment of his discharge in 
included; the 
deaths so missed explain why accidents 


home waters is. not 
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account for 446 deaths as against 374 
due to disease, while pneumonia only 
accounts for some 5 per cent. of al! 
deaths and deaths from “tubercle’’ 
for 4 per cent. On the other side 
there is uncertainty as to the size of 
the population at risk. An effort is 
made to calculate a probable popula- 
tion for 1924 from a hability to death 
from accident which is estimated as 
fivefold that of ‘“‘All Males.” When 
comparison is made with records of 
previous years (1901 and 1902), the 
figures for pneumonia and tuberculosis 
are found to remain the same for 
lasears, who are still allowed only 72 
cubie feet statutory space, while the 
figures have declined 20 per cent. and 
334 per cent., respectively, for British 
seamen who now have 120 cubic feet. 
The greatest decrease is in deaths from 
alcohol. Attention is directed to the 
slow progress of sanitary requirements 
in the Merchant Shipping Acts and to 
their inferior standard. ‘The Board of 
Trade hardly seems organized for 
supervising the health of merchant 


seamen but rather to represent 
unqualified practice in hygiene. 
E. L. C. 


Pe 


May, 1927 
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THE OccuPpATIONAL DisEAsEes oF (134 men). Only one-fifth of the 
BorneR Makers Workinac with workers had been employed steadily 
PNEUMATIC. INsTRUMENTS. Arb. d. as boiler makers; the remainder had 


Leningrad. Inst. 2. Studium d. Berufs- 
krankh., 1926, vol. 1, pp. 359. 

In the Institute for the Study of 
Occupational Diseases at Leningrad, 
464 boiler makers who work with pneu- 
matic instruments were given a 
thorough clinical examination. They 
were divided into three groups: (1) 
those engaged in this work for less 
than ten years (178 men); (2) those 
so engaged for from ten to nineteen 
years (152 men); and (3) those so 
engaged for twenty years and over 
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followed various trades, some of them 
changing five or six times. In the 
majority of cases work had been in- 
terrupted by military service, lack of 
employment, and other factors which 


were not without effect on the 
health. 

Ears.-The — generally recognized 
deafness of boiler makers was con- 
firmed. It was found that: 


of the middle ear in 
certain measure protect the inner ear 
from Applicants 


1. Diseases 


injury. suffering 
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from otitis media are therefore not to 
be rejected. 

2. Wearing cotton in the ear has no 
effect on deafness of boiler makers. 
Of 464 boiler makers, sixty-five wore 
cotton in their ears during work, but 
they were no less deaf than the others. 
The cotton does not entirely close the 
ear and the sounds are not excluded 
altogether. 

3. Interruptions in the work have 
no effeet on deafness of boiler makers. 
The degree of deafness corresponds to 
the total length of time which has been 
spent in the noise. 

4. Deafness comes on more quickly 
in older workers than in the younger 
ones, 

Teeth._-Carious teeth are relatively 
rare among boiler makers. As a result 
of grinding their teeth together during 
work, however, sound teeth become 
worn down and through atrophy of 
the alveolar process become loosened. 
Worn off and loose teeth are from 
three to three and one-half times as 
frequent among boiler makers as 
among workers in other trades. 

About 50 per cent. of the 
workers employed less than ten years, 
and 75 per cent. of those employed 
more than ten years, showed corneal 
opacity as a result of injuries from 
metal splinters. Lesions found were 
for the most part slight; workers with 
severe injuries had been forced to 
leave the trade. 


yes. 


The older the person 
injured, the more severe the course of 
the corneal injury and the greater the 
scar left. 


T 
Bones and 


Muscles—-A high per- 
centage of the men showed increased 
flexibility of the spinal cord. ‘The 
bones and joints of the hand showed no 
changes. In fifty cases X-rays of the 
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right hand were made but no changes 
were discovered. Flat foot was no 
more frequent than in any group of 
persons who stand at their work. 
Chronic muscular rheumatism was 
present in only 1.5 per cent.—a sur- 
prisingly low percentage, in view of 
the fact that the working conditions 
are such as favor onset of rheumatic 
diseases; workers with severe cases had 
apparently been compelled to give up 
their work. 

Muscles of the hands showed sub- 
normal tonus and increased mechani- 
cal sensitivity. Tests carried on in 
the workroom showed increase in mus- 
cular strength after work. Dynamo- 
metric tests in the laboratory showed 
that the muscles of the right hand were 
most affected, the difference between 
the two hands being greater than in 
other occupations. 

Heart and Vascular System.—In 
half of the group the heart and the 
vascular system showed hypotony as 
a result of atony of the vessel walls. 
The cause was not determined. It 
is possible that this is brought about 
by the constant vibration of the in- 
strument in the hands of the worker. 
Bradycardia (pulse less than 60 beats 
a minute) occurred relatively often- 
in 38 per cent. of the workers in group 
1, in 41 per cent. of those in group 2, 
and in 52 percent. of those in group 3. 
In 23 per cent. of the cases brady- 
cardia and hypotony were both found. 

Organic lesions of the vessel walls 
of arteriosclerotic nature were numer- 
ous, and were more frequent the longer 
the worker had been engaged in this 
occupation. ‘There seemed to be a 
general decrease in tonus involving the 
heart and the vascular system. The 
authors are inclined to ascribe this to 
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‘he vibration of the instrument in the 
worker’s hand. The vibration may 
bring about a change in the tonus and 
hasten the wasting of the vessels. 

Varicose veins occurred in 6.5 per 
cent.—a low percentage considering 
‘hat boiler makers stand at their work, 
hut undoubtedly explainable by the 
fact that only those physically fit are 
accepted for employment. In eleven 
eases dilatation of the veins in the 
forearm was discovered—eight in 
croup 1, three in group 2. 

Respiratory Organs.—Respiratory 
organs were, in general, in good con- 
dition. Active tuberculosis was de- 
‘rected in only 1.6 per cent. Includ- 
ng inactive forms, the percentage 
was 23. Emphysema of the lungs 
was present in 2.6 per cent. Diseases 
of the upper respiratory tract were no 
more frequent than in the general 
population of Leningrad. 

Hernia.—Hernia was present in 20 
per cent. The percentage increased 
with the length of employment. 

Nervous System.—The authors ex- 
pected to find increased tremor of the 
hands as a result of the constant vibra- 
tion of the instrument. On the con- 
trary, tests carried out in the work- 
room, and also tests in the laboratory 
with an apparatus especially con- 
structed, showed a greater steadiness 
of the hands than in workers in other 
trades. Aleoholism has a greater ef- 
fect on tremor of the hands than has 
occupation. The same is true of 
neurasthenia. Neurastheniecs are no 
nore frequent among boiler makers 
‘han among other workers. It might 
be expected that the noise would 
play a certain role in the etiology of 
neurasthenia, but if that were the case 
oller makers affected with deafness 


would show a lower percentage of 
neurasthenics; instead, the reverse was 
true. 

Lesions of the peripheral nervous 
system apparently are more closely 
related to occupation than is neuras- 
thenia. Neuritis and neuralgia of the 
extremities ina number of cases could 
be traced to trauma; in other cases 
overstrain in work seemed to be the 
cause. The right arm and the left 
leg were exclusively affected. Dis- 
eases of the peripheral nerves were 
found in only 6 per cent. In severe 
cases the workers could not, of course, 
continue their trade. Here, as in 
numerous other cases, the observa- 
tions embraced only a fraction of the 
actual facts, since the workers who 
had given up their trade because of 
impaired health could not, unfor- 
tunately, be included.—M. C. 8. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
IN OSLO ON THE HEALTH OF THE 
MeErRcCHANT SeErvick. F. Humbert. 
World’s Health, Oct., 1926, vol. 7, pp. 
3885-392. 

Some indication is given of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference held at 
Oslo. With reference to the need for 
supervision of the health of merchant 
seamen, whose death rate is known to 
be high, particularly from accidents, 
pneumonia, and tuberculosis, the Con- 
ference, after giving careful considera- 
tion to many points, finally made 
certain practical recommendations. It 
held that bureaus for furthering the 
health and general welfare of seamen 
should be established in all seaports 
of the world, located in a prominent 
position at the waterside. Their 
duties would be to furnish treatment, 
or information as to where advice 
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and treatment could be secured, and 


information as to local recreational 
and social facilities. The bureaus 


should be distinguished by a common 
badge, and the initiative for estab- 
lishing them should be taken by the 
Red Cross Societies. The Conference 
further reeommended the League of 
Red Cross Societies to invite the In- 
ternational Labour Office, the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations, 
and other international organizations 
to appoint a standing committee on 
the welfare of seamen, intrusted with 
investigating facilities for medical 
treatment for seamen, and welfare 
conditions on board and in _ port.— 
EB. L. C. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS ON SOME 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE Scope AND 
VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. C. 
C. Wakefield. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., 
Dec., 1926, vol. 47, pp. 419-422. 

Regard for industrial comfort and 
welfare in early civilization, such as in 
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the erection of Egyptian pyramids or 
in the construction of Stonehenge, 
must have been of secondary consider- 
ation. Man as a source of energy 
was then used as a slave sacrificed 
to human development. Regard for 
industrial welfare is a modern de- 
velopment and its value is a modern 


discovery. ‘Today the doctrine of 
the supreme sacredness of human 
life is not in question. Man is 


salled upon to give more and more 
skilled craftsmanship, as well as con- 
centrated attention, to the rapidly 
working machine. Continued prog- 
ress depends on human efficiency, 
and human efficiency in turn on good 
health and contentment. ‘The worker 
must also be safeguarded from direct 
injury, whether due to physical force 
or to some industrial poisoning. The 
goal of the industrial hygienist, if 
attained, will advantage national pros- 
perity as well as the physical improve- 
ment.and increased happiness of the 
citizen.—E. L. C. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC, 


ENCLOSED 

Noxious Gas. M. EE. 

Chem. Warfare, Dec., 1926, 
/ 


vol. lz, pp. ae P 
Air is 


THe PROTECTION OF 
SPACES FROM 
Barker. 
blown into the ‘‘enclosed 
space’ through a filter which removes 
toxic gases and smokes.—-P. D. 


Toxic Smokes. Chem. Warfare, 
Dec., 1926, vol. 12, pp. DLO. 

An outline of the physical chemistry, 
toxicology, and first aid treatment of 
"a, ts 
“2. Bas 

rs Be. 


(diphenylehlorarsine) and 


(diphenylaminechlorarsine). 


CARBON MONOXIDE AND HYGIENE. 
M. Nicloux. Ann. d’hyg. pub., indust. 
et soc., 1926, vol. 4, pp. 637-663. 

This paper, delivered at an indus- 
trial and social congress, presents a 
useful summary of present knowledge 
with regard to carbon monoxide, to 
which the author has himself paid 
considerable attention. He first re- 
states the way in which carbon monox- 
ide acts on the blood, combining with 
hemoglobin and displacing oxygen. 
At the same time he stresses the fact 
that, according to the law of mass ac- 
tion, oxygen can in its turn again cap- 
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ture the hemoglobin. The amount 
of hemoglobin to be found at any time 
in combination with oxygen and with 
carbon monoxide depends on the pro- 
portions of the two gases present in 
the atmosphere breathed. Experi- 
ence shows that when the proportion 
of carbon monoxide present is about 
| part per thousand of air, then about 
\0 per cent. of the hemoglobin is 
seized upon. The author considers 
that an atmosphere containing more 
than | part of carbon monoxide per 
5,000 parts of air cannot be continu- 
ously breathed with impunity; he 
places the limit of hemoglobin which 
can be placed out of action by carbon 
monoxide as between 20 and 30 per 
cent. He agrees with other workers 
that the symptoms caused by carbon 
monoxide poisoning are practically 
entirely due to lack of oxygen, 7.e., to 
anoxemia. The longer a subject is 
exposed to an atmosphere containing 
carbon monoxide, the more _ pro- 
nounced are the resulting symptoms, 
but physical exercise enables the car- 
bon monoxide to gain access to the 
tissues more rapidly than when the 
subject is at rest. 

A list of twenty-four possible sources 
oi carbon monoxide is given, all of 
which oecur in the domain of industry. 
There is, however, also risk from 
carbon monoxide in ordinary life, due 
to escape of illuminating gas, whether 
used for lighting, for heating, or for 
cooking. Locomotives foul the air 
of tunnels, and motor cars discharge 
carbon monoxide in exhaust gases; 
‘he latter is an increasing source of 
danger, especially in small closed ga- 
rages. Combustion, in contrast to 
detonation, of powder and high ex- 


went e S 
plosives 1s another source of carbon 


monoxide which, particularly in min- 
ing, may escape recognition; after 
explosions in mines, the galleries are 
usually highly charged with this poi- 
sonous gas. 

The treatment of cases overcome is 
essentially that of artificial respiration 
in fresh air. Such action should 
never be delayed, but when oxygen is 
available, its use is a help. Dr. Ni- 
cloux also considers that the presence 
of 5 per cent. of carbon dioxide in the 
oxygen may be admitted with pos- 
sible advantage, although he holds 
that this matter calls for further in- 
vestigation. The article contains 
references, to work done not only in 
the United States and Great Britain, 
but also in France; work done in the 
latter country has tended to escape 
notice.— E. L. C. 


Gas Mask PROTECTING AGAINST 
CarBON Mownoxipe. AK.  Bunte. 
Abstr. as follows from Gas u. Wasser- 
fach, 1926, vol. 69, pp. 815-816, im 
Chem. Abstr., Nov. 20, 1926, vol. 20, 
p. 3757. 

The upper limit of the mask is 6 
per cent. carbon monoxide, its life at 
0.1 to 0.7 per cent. carbon monoxide 
is 20 to 30 hours, the filling not being 
specifically described.—P. D. 


GARAGE AccIDENTS. Lancet, Nov. 
20, 1926, vol. 2, p. 1095. 

The majority of garage accidents are 
due to poisoning by exhaust gases, 
7.e., by earbon monoxide. I|’requently 
fatalities are wrongly ascribed to apo- 
plexy, epilepsy, or petrol poisoning. 
A concentration of 1 part of carbon 
monoxide to 1,500 parts of air is 
dangerous; coal gas contains from 5 to 


10 per cent. of carbon monoxide; 
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motor exhaust gases contain 14 per 
cent. or over. ‘Three per cent. will 
rapidly produce acute poisoning. 
IKivery place where cars are stored 
should have ample communication 
with outside air. The running of 
engines in garages should be forbidden, 
and warning notices should’ be 
exhibited in all garages.— Ie. L. C. 


CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. D. 
Kerr. Lancet, Dec. 11, 1926, vol. 2, 
pp. 1218-1220. 

Carbon monoxide is being used to 
an increasing extent as a means of 
suicide. For thirty years ending 1895 
no such case occurred in Edinburgh, 
but from 1920 to 1925, 30 per cent. 
of suicides were due to inhalation of 
coal gas. In [Ingland the number of 
suicides by this means more than 
trebled in the last six years. The 
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postmortem formation of nitroxy- 
hemoglobin may lead to mistaken 
diagnosis, since this compound also 
presents the cherry red color distine- 
tive of carbon monoxide in the blood. 
A saturation of 50 per cent. causes 
malaise and weakness, 55 per cent. 
causes “‘diffeulty in walking,’ be- 
yond this, unconsciousness — super- 
venes. Immersion in an atmosphere 
containing 22 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide causes unconsciousness the- 
oretically in thirty seconds. Pub- 
licity given to cases of suicides had 
a bad effect, because they suggested 
this means to the susceptible. Dr. 
Kerr advocated the use of 5 per cent. 
of carbon dioxide in the oxygen used 
for artificial respiration in the treat- 
ment of carbon monoxide poisoning. 
He had seen lesions in the brain after 
coal gas poisoning.— E. L. C. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


TestTinG Arr FItrers. Aerolog?st, 
Nov., 1926, vol. 2, pp. 19-21. 
A simple new device (the Reed 


Visual Dust Comparator) for testing 
air filters ‘consists of a white opaque 
celluloid wafer with an oval depression 
in the center. The shape and depth 
of this depression, as well as the size 
and location of the air outlet hole, 
have been carefully worked out by 
experiment to secure proper contact 
of the air with the concave surface of 
the depression.” The depression of 
the comparator is lightly smeared with 
vaseline, one comparator is suspended 
in front and one behind the air cleaner, 
with the greased depression facing the 
air flow. The dust particles impinge 
upon the coated surface of the com- 


parator, and thus the efficiency of the 
air cleaning installation may be esti- 
mated from the condition of the com- 
parator behind the cleaner. ‘The test- 
ing period should ordinarily cover 
about twenty-four active hours. 


M. G. P. 


A RELATIVE METHOD FOR DETER- 
MINING PARTICLE SIZE OF PIGMENTS. 
G. F.A. Stutz and A.H. Pfund. Indust. 
and Engin. Chem., Jan., 1927, vol. 19, 
pp. a1-d8. 

The amount of light transmitted by 
a suspension is photometered and used 
as a measure of the average particle 
size of the suspended material. The 
authors studied nine different grades 
of zinc oxide ranging in size from 
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0.125 to 1.18 microns in average parti- 
cle size and found that a definite 
relation between particle size and 
opacity of the suspension was ob- 
tained. ‘The method possesses the 
advantages of accuracy and permits 
determinations to be made in about ten 
minutes. The curves determined for 
zine oxide cannot, however, be applied 
io a different substance.—P. D. 


THE RELATION OF YIELD VALUE TO 
PARTICLE Size. H. Green and G. S. 
Haslam. Indust. and Engin. Chem., 
Jan., 1927, vol. 19, pp. 53-87. 


PARTICLE SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION 
BY SEDIMENTATION Metuop. J. H. 
Calbeck and H. Rk. Harner. Indust. 
and Engin. Chem., Jan., 1927, vol. 
19, pp. 458-61. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


DERMATITIS FROM HANDLING 
FLOWER Buss. S.G. Overton. Lan- 
cet, Nov. 13, 1926, vol. 2, p. 1003. 

In the course of her inspectorship 
Dr. Overton found that a small pro- 
portion of the sorters and packers of 
tulip bulbs were suffering from derma- 
titis. It was restricted to the fingers. 
The nails themselves were unaffected, 
but the skin around and beneath them 
was split and painful. This had to 
be prevented either by wearing gloves 
or by finger stalls. In two large 
firms distributing narcissi, hyacinths, 
and daffodils, the sorters and packers 
only occasionally suffered from a fric- 
tional uneasiness. 

30th the author and Dr. Bridge were 
able to verify the presence, in tulip 
bulbs, of an acrid juice by squeezing 
some out of the bulbs and applying it 
to their skins. It provoked irritation, 
or a perinychial or hyponychial in- 
flammation.—R. P. W. 


Sip—rosis Busi. M. P. Motto. 
Am. Jour. Ophth., Nov., 1926, vol. 9, 
pp. 801-803. 

A patient without history of injury 
presented a perforation of the iris, 
traumatic cataract, exudative pupil- 
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lary membrane, and beginning sidero- 
sis. The Ohio State Industrial Com- 
mission disputed his claim for a period 
of two years because the several 
ophthalmologists who examined him 
could not agree that the eye condition 
was directly due to trauma. ‘The slit 
lamp microscope was the deciding fac- 
tor in bringing to view the site of 
injury in the cornea and the patient 
was immediately awarded compensa- 
tion for the total loss of the eye. Re- 
moval of the eye showed that siderosis 
extended to the iris and lens but no 
foreign body was found. ‘The injury 
was probably received when the pa- 
tient was hammering on enameled 


steel —M. C. S. 


A Case oF ELectric CATARACT. 
J.J. Horton. Am. Jour. Ophth., Nov., 
1926, vol. 9, pp. 841-842. 

This case occurred in a coal miner 
who, while digging coal early in May, 
1925, was knocked unconscious when 
an electric wire carrying a current of 
only 220 volts came in contact with 
the metal lampholder of his cap. 
There were deep burns about the right 
eye but no signs of injury of the left 
eye. 
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On August 12, the patient’s em- 
ployer sent him to Dr. Horton because 
he claimed not to be able to see with 
his right eye. He made no complaint 
of his left eye. A needling was done 
on this date and another two weeks 
later, and the patient was apparently 
progressing nicely. During Dr. Hor- 
ton’s absence, however, he was sent 
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to another oculist who did a cataract 
extraction which left the patient with 
high astigmatism. Dr. Horton believes 
that needlings and time would haye 
been sufficient for complete absorption 
of the lens and that extraction with 
resulting high astigmatism was un- 
necessary.—M. C.S. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Mertat-MINE ACCIDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE CALEN- 
DAR YEAR 1924. W.W.Adams. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Bull. 264, 1926, pp. 97. 

Practically the same number of 
men were employed in the industry in 
1923 but there was a 
decline of about 2 per cent. in the 
working time. There were reported 
33,536 aecidents, including 418 deaths: 
10 injuries resulted in permanent total 
disability, 402 in permanent partial dis- 
ability, 8,398 in temporary disability 
exceeding fourteen days, and 24,308 
in temporary disability not exceeding 
fourteen days but lasting beyond the 
day on which the accident occurred. 
The only significant variation from 


1924 as in 


the record of 1923 was in fatal acci- 
dents which resultedina higher death 
rate in 1924 mainly because of the 
Milford mine disaster in Minnesota. 
Underground and open pit opera- 
tions showed an increase in the injury 
and fatality rates as compared with 
1923; sunface shops and yards showed a 
reduction. Analysis of the fatality 
rates according to the principal metals 
produced by the mines showed that 
nonmetallic mineral mines had a lower 
rate in 1924 than in 1923. The great- 
est reduction in nonfatal injury rates 


was for lead and zine mines in the 
Mississippi Valley and for nonmetal- 
lic mineral mines in various states. 

The statistical data are presented 
in fifty-six tables which do not lend 
themselves to abstraction. Interested 
readers are referred to the original 
bulletin.—M. C. 8. 


ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL 
WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1924. W. W. 
Adams. U. S. Bur. Mines, Tech. 
Paper 395, 1926, pp. 86. 

In comparison with the report for 
1923, the data for 1924 show a reduc- 
tion in the fatality and injury rates, an 
increase in the number of men em- 
ployed, and a larger volume of work 
measured by man days of labor per- 
formed in the milling and smelting 
industry. 

The frequency of accidents per 
thousand full time, or 300-day, workers 
in 1924 was 0.87 for fatalities and 131 
for nonfatal injuries, as compared with 
0.97 and 142, respectively, in 1923. 
The average time loss equivalent per 
accident, including deaths as well as 
injuries, was seventy-three days in 
1924 and seventy-eight days in 
1923.—M. C. 8. 


J. 1. Hi. 
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ACCIDENTS IN THE CALIFORNIA PE- 
~ROLEUM INpuUsSTRY IN 1923. AH. C. 
Viller and C. E. Steidel. U.S. Bur. 
Vines, Tech. Paper 382, 1926, pp. 30. 

lor the purpose of this report the 
industry is divided into four branches 

-driling and producing, pipe line 
work and transportation, refining, 
and sales and marketing—for each 
of which data are given showing (1) 
the eause of the accidents; (2) the 
part of the body affected; (3) the time 
lost in days; (4) and the occupation of 
the injured. 

This report is published for the pur- 
pose of making available a reliable 
basis for the work of safety engineers 
and others interested in the prevention 
of accidents in the petroleum industry, 
and in the hope that it will aid the es- 
tablishment of a umiform method of 
presenting facts statistically so that 
the progress in accident prevention 
may be accurately gaged and fair 
comparisons made between companies 
in the same state or in other states 
and between the industry as a whole 
in one state and in other states.— 
M. C.S8. 


SYMpPosIuM: ACCIDENTS FROM Ex- 
PLOSIVES ON THE WITWATERSRAND 
Mines. R. N. Kotzé. Jour. Chem., 
Metall. and Min. Soc. So. Africa, Augq., 
1926, vol. 27, pp. 37-47; Sept., 1926, 
pp. 06-59. 

Statistics and analyses of accidents 
for the year 1925 are given in tabular 
form and compared with those for 
i921. The comparison shows an in- 
crease, especially in misfire accidents, 
This inerease is due to insufficient 
care on the part of the miners, who 
work under high pressure in this region 
where “the demand for higher and 


still higher efficiency is insistent.” 
“Employers and managers can assist In 
an amelioration by so arranging work 
that miners shall have ample time in 
which to carry out their duties, and 
miners by serupulously fulfilling the 
requirements of the regulations.”? A 
decrease in the number of explosive 
accidents and the number of deaths 
therefrom is reported for the first six 
months of 1926. 

In commenting on some of the tech- 
nical matters brought up in the paper 
by Dr. Kotzé, one member of the 
Society stated his belief that the power 
given out by an explosive is propor- 
tional to the detonating force setting 
it off and therefore ‘“‘the better or 
stronger the detonation the less 
chances there will be of unexploded 
‘artridges remaining behind = in 
sockets.” 

Another member pointed out that 
“the Leyner drills and jackhammers 
are probably contributing causes to 
accidents’? and that with the old 
Ingersoll or Holman drills, which 
were larger in diameter, “‘it was much 
easier to detect the misfire and the 
cut-off than it is in these days of drills 
of smaller diameter.’ The chief 
‘auses of the increase in accidents 
from drilling into misfires and cut- 
offs, and blasting accidents generally 
are: 


1. Decrease in size of drills and conse- 
quent smaller holes. 

2. Insufficient or careless examination of 
working faces. 

3. Inefficient cleaning out of the broken 
ground. 

4. Haste and hurry to get the drills work- 
ing. 

5. Insufficient and, in cases, inefficient 
supervision; the developing shift boss hav- 
ing more ground to cover than he should 
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have. A log should be kept for each de- 
veloping end, in which should be recorded 
the time when the shift boss visited the 
working face, and his opinion of its condi- 


tion. 

6. Ifaste and hurry in charging up, thus 
giving inefficient blasting. 

7. The use of detonators of less capacity 
than No. &. 


8. The personal factor always. The staff 
of mine inspectors and sub-inspectors is not 
adequate—double it. 


—M. G. P. 


ACCIDENTS IN INDusTRY. <A. Steph- 
enson. Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psy- 
chol., Oct., 1926, vol. 3, pp. 194-200. 

A number of youths, some of whom 
were novices, while others had already 
had experience, were subjected to a 
special course of instruction. Periodic 
tests of efficiency were given, and, 
ultimately, those who proved inca- 
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pable of profiting by instruction were 
discharged. The accident frequency 
among all learners was analyzed after 
the scheme had been in operation for 
ten months, and it was found that. 
while the accidents per 1,000 hours of 
work numbered 1.44 in the forty-five 
novices who were retained, they num- 
bered 2.03, or 41 per cent. more, in 
the forty-two novices who were dis- 
missed. Again, they were only 0.88 
in the thirty-four experienced learners 
who were retained, as compared with 
3.32 (an excess of 277 per cent.) in 
the nineteen experienced learners who 
were dismissed. Since the dismis- 
sals were made entirely on a basis of 
manual tests, it would appear that 
there is a distinct relationship be- 
tween manual dexterity and _ prone- 
ness to accident.—H. M. V. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


INDUSTRIAL DyiIs- 
PHYSIOTHERAPY. FE. C. 


TREATMENT OF 
EASES WITH 


Duval. Arch. Physical Therapy, 
X-Ray, Radium, Sept., 1926, vol. 7, 
pp. A42-d47. 


The author describes the treatment 
in several types of cases which are 
favorably influenced by  physiother- 
apy: infections, fractures, sprains of 
the ankle, back strains, synovitis and 
bursitis, and osteomyelitis. 

In infections, the procedure sug- 
gested is to cleanse the infected part 
as well as possible, following this with 
an exposure to the quartz lamp and 
then the application of diathermy. 
This will preclude the possibility of 
the formation of the mass of adhesions 
and other sequelae usually attendant 


upon infections. The sequelae of 


infectious processes that have _ pre- 
vailed for a considerable period of 
time are best treated by diathermy, 
followed by massage and manipula- 
tions. 

Most cases of ununited fractures 
and fractures with insufficient callus 
to form a solid union respond very 
well to treatment by diathermy, fol- 
lowed by massage in the degree indi- 
cated. 

In cases of ankle sprain the author 
suggests the use of hot or cold appli- 
‘ations, whichever will make the pa- 
tient more comfortable, for the first 
twelve to twenty-four hours, then 
the application of diathermy, followed 
by gentle massage. With this treat- 
ment there is practically no swelling 
nor discoloration, there is little, if 
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any, impairment of the functional 
movement of the joint, and the period 
of disability is materially shortened. 
lor strains of the back muscles four 
or five treatments are generally suffi- 
cient to overcome the condition pro- 
vided physiotherapy is instituted 
shortly after the patient is injured. 
Diathermy is oftereffective in cases 
of synovitis, particularly of the knee 
joint, when other forms of treatment 
have failed. Application of diathermy 
should be followed by the form of mas- 
sage known as effleurage (stroking the 
part in the direction of the venous 
return) to bring about absorption of 


the extravasated fluid. The patient 
should then be supplied with an elas- 
tic roller bandage to support the 
tissues and to prevent as far as pos- 
sible their subsequent infiltration with 
fluid. 

Recent experience with five cases of 
osteomyelitis leads the author to be- 
lieve that much can be expected from 
treatment of this disease with the 
quartz lamp and diathermy. Al- 
though his data on these cases are not 
yet complete, the author outlines his 
procedure in the hope that it may offer 
an incentive for others to work along 
the same line.—M. C.8. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, 
ILLUMINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER 
SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Exact Mertuops FOR THE MEAas- 
UREMENT OF AIR PoLuuTion. J. B. 
C. Kershaw. Abstr. as follows from 
Indust. Chemist, 1926, vol. 2, pp. 153- 
158, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 1926, 
vol. 20, p. 3526. 

Eleven reports have been issued 
by the Advisory Committee on air 
pollution (Ingland). Kershaw de- 
scribes (with illustrations) the kinds 
of apparatus used in collecting the 
data contained in these reports (es- 
pecially soot and dust gages and dust 
counters), and tabulates the total 
fall of soluble matter in fifteen towns 
and cities and the solid constituents of 
the annual rainfall in nine towns and 
cities.—P. D. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF HEAT 
Saving. Joint Rep. Nat. Assn. Build- 
ing Owners and Managers and Nat. 
District Heating Assn., 1926, pp. 43. 
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This report is a compilation of the 
fundamental principles of economical 
steam heating and practical sugges- 
tions for heat conservation.—C. P. Y. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN ILLUMINA- 
TION AND EFFICIENCY IN Ine Work 
(TYPESETTING BY Hanp). H.C. Wes- 
ton and A. K. Taylor. Joint Rep. 
Indust. Fatigue Res. Board and Il- 
lumination Res. Com., pp. 12. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 

Some measure is given in this report 
of the extent to which output in the 
process of typesetting is affected by 
illumination. Output during daylight 
is taken as a standard, the daylight 
illumination being not less than 50 
foot candles. The observations were 
made with artificial illumination below 
2 foot candles, about 7 foot candles, 
and about 14 and 24footcandles. The 
“optimum value of illumination’”’ for 
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hand composing is placed at 20 foot 
candles. At this illumination a maxi- 
mum rate of output can be maintained. 
This standard is adequate for occu- 
pational acuity of vision; but this 
docs not mean that 1t secures maximum 
physiologic acuity of vision. When 
the illumination is less than 2 foot 
eandles, about a quarter of the pos- 
sible output is lost, the number of 
mistakes 1s more than doubled, and 
fatigue is materially increased. At an 
illumination of 7 foot candles, over 10 
per cent. of possible output is lost, 
and an unnecessarily high percentage 
of errors occurs. Undue ocular fatigue 
not observed with illumination 
of the order of 10 foot candles; but 
higher values of illumination are an 
economic consideration in order to 
obtain best quantity and quality of 
output. 

In such an industry as printing 


Was 


where night work is not unusual, 
knowledge regarding the economic 


value of illumination is of great im- 
portance. An illumination today of 
even 7 foot candles represents a value 
higher than is generally attained. 
This report is a good instance of re- 
search based on intensive observations 
carried out over small numbers. It 
is worth consulting if only to note the 
methods pursued.—E. L. C. 


ULbtTra-VIOLET 
Indust. Wel- 


Vda IOP 
Pp. dIda-Vvv. 


FACTORIES AND 
Rays. A NEW GLass. 
fare, Oct., 1926, vol. 8, 

The new glass, Vitaglass, was in- 
vented by F. E. Lamplough of Bir- 
mingham [manufactured by Messrs. 
Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., of Smeth- 
wick, England, and available in the 
United States through the 
Corporation of New York and their 


Vitaglass 
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agents], and was tested by Dr. J. 
ell Ferguson, School Medical Officer 
of Smethwick, in Crocketts Lane 
School. Thirty boys aged from 9 to 
11 years who occupied a classroom 
paned with Vitaglass were observed 
for nine months. The average gain 
was as follows: 


roe ” Hemo- 
Weight Height globin 
lbs, in, oo 
Control class... 2.83 1.22 7.53 
Vitaglass class.. 6.11 1.86 16.14 


This article urges the installation 
of Vitaglass in offices and factories as 
a means of raising the level of physical 
health and of increasing the efficiency 
of industrial populations. Since Vita- 
glass costs little more than ordinary 
plate window glass, its installation in 
industrial establishments as well as in 
schools and hospitals is practicable. 

No transmission data are included 
in this article, but the commercial 


agents issue advertising literature 
showing that, for solar ultraviolet 
transmission, Vitaglass approaches 


quartz.—M. G. P. 


A New Uxtra-VIOLET TRANSMIT- 
TING Guass. H. P. Hood. Science, 
Sept. 17, 1926, vol. 64, pp. 281-282. 

“At Corning Glass Works [Corning, 
N. Y.] there has been developed a new 
glass, 980 A, transmitting to 200uu 
in three mm. thicknesses. Its trans- 
mission for wave lengths of 290uu, 
the extreme limit of the sun’s rays 
through the atmosphere, is 86 per 
cent. through a two mm. thickness 
(uncorrected for surface reflections 
as measured by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. For purposes requiring a full 
transmission of ultra-violet light from 
the sun, therefore, this glass is prac- 
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‘ically the equal of clear fused quartz.” 
The cost of the glass is somewhat 


above that of window glass, but is 


ray below that of quartz. 
Several hundred plates of the glass 
have been manufactured and quantity 


production in the near future is as- 
sured.—M. G. P. 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE 
VENTILATION AND HEATING IN CER- 
rain Facrories. H. M. Vernon, T. 
Bedford, and C. G. Warner. Indust. 
Fatigue Res. Board, Rep. No. 35, pp. 
si. H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. 

See Tuts JOURNAL, 1927, vol. 9, 


p.ol. 


Use or AtrR FILTERS IN THE NEW 
YorK Pusptic Liprary. J. H. Fede- 


ler. Jour. Am. Soc. Heating and 
Ventil. Eng., Nov., 1926, vol. 32, pp. 
Y49-V5 4. 


On the failure of cheesecloth filters 
on account of plugging and of air 
washers on account of their ineffec- 
tiveness during the humid summer 
months, viscous filters of the multiple 
cell type which eliminated these diffi- 
culties were installed. The novel 
feature of the installation consisted in 
placing the filters horizontally instead 
of vertically, thus permitting the filters 
(o be washed with hot water while 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 


they are in place. <A coat of viscous 
oil is then applied by spray. 

The author states that the innova- 
tion reduced the cost of cleaning the 
filters from $750 to $50a year. More- 
over they have to be cleaned less often 
in horizontal than in vertical position 
because the baffles which are placed in 
front of them catch much of the dust. 

In large cities hke New York, where 
the air from the streets is very dirty, 
the author believes that filtered air is 
essential for libraries in order to avoid 
damage to books and documents as 
well as to the general appointments of 
the building.—P. D. 


THe TrutTH aBout WINDOW VEN- 
TILATION. /7T.W.Schmidt. Jour. Am. 
Soc. Heating and Ventil. Eng., Nov., 
1926, vol. 32, pp. 755-7456. 

This is a short controversial article 
which adds nothing new.—P. D. 


DETERMINATION OF THE DEGREE OF 
POLLUTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
d’Arsonval and F’. Bordas. Abstr. as 
follows from Compt. rend. Acad. d. sc., 
1926, vol. 182, pp. 823-825, in Chem. 
Abstr., Nov. 20, 1926, vol. 20, 
py. 3765. 

A modification of the Owens appara- 
tus has been devised which will be 
described in a later paper. Its sani- 
tary importance is discussed.—P. D. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Worth WHILE TO GO _ INTO 
Workers’ Homes, SEEMS GENERAL 
Oprnion. Hosp. Management, Sept., 
(426, vol. 22, pp. 64-65. 

Hospital Management wrote to 


several companies that take an active 
interest in their employees, asking 
them their opinions of the various 
advantages and disadvantages of going 
into the workers’ homes; in all cases 
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they rephed that it is a wise policy. 
Those companies that do not have 
their own medical staff have an ar- 
rangement with a neighboring hospital, 
or with an insurance company. The 
only precautions necessary seem to 
be a little tact, and a sympathetic 
feeling for the workmen. 

“T believe that . . when we 
receive a dividend in healthy employes, 
relief of sickness and suffering, it 
should be enough to satisfy the most 
critical investor’ wrote the assistant 
manager of one concern.—M. M. 


DENTAL SERVICE FOR DEPARTMENT 
STorE EmpLoyees. C. A. Swan and 
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W.D.Thomas. Nation’s Health, Nov. 
1926, vol. 8, pp. 733-735. 

“Dentistry is chiefly concerned jp 
the general health program by aiding 
in the prevention of disease, by the 
removal of physical defects, and by 
maintaining as high a resistance to 
invading organisms as possible.” 

The Halle Bros. Co. of Cleveland 
considered it a sound business method 
to offer to its employees good dental 
work, at the place of employment. 
for a fee within their ability to pay, 
believing that healthy, contented em- 
ployees are the most efficient, and 
that dental service is a factor in keep- 
ing them so.—M. M. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


THe HuMAN Sipe or INDUSTRIAL 
WeLFaRE. J. R. Clynes. Jour. 
Roy. San. Inst., Dec., 1926, vol. 47, 
pp. 423-427. 

Industrial welfare is needed to re- 
duce economic losses due to lost time 
which, in Great Britain, amounts 
yearly to three million weeks as the 
result of rheumatism alone. Benefit 
accrues from physical recreation, 
which should be controlled by the 
workmen themselves if the right spirit 
is to be attained. Modern factories 
are a great advance on those of fifty 
years ago. Medical attendance on 
the premises is becoming usual, as is 
also the provision of nurses and mess- 
rooms. The suspicion formerly 
aroused by welfare work is steadily 
disappearing. As it disappears, em- 
ployers must move at least as fast as 
public opinion in establishing better 
standards for work. The old worker 
must learn the use of up-to-date appli- 


ances. Keduction of compensation 
payments to injured workmen is 
worth attention; today about 
£8,000,000 a year is so spent. Pub- 
lic bodies are in this respect by no 
means the best employers of labor. 
Corporation and municipal workmen 
seldom have any welfare provision 
made for them; any heap of dirt or 
tar barrel does to squat upon before a 
smoky fire in the road at meal times; 
nor are suitable overalls supplied. 
Neither earners nor employers can get 
out of the pool of production and 
service more than their joint energies 
put into it. Workmen who want fair 
treatment must treat their fellows 
fairly, and learn to give a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay.—E. L. C. 


THE EcoNoMIc VALUE OF WELFARE 
Work. A. Watson. Jour. Roy. San. 
Inst., Dec., 1926, vol. 47, pp. 429-434. 

Welfare work is necessary to every 
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progressive business, but it must 
‘ustify its outlay, or be discontinued. 
Laws governing business success are 
finally moral and universal. Wel- 
fare should eliminate waste due to 
human inefficiency measured by ill 
health and lost time. The author 
gives account of a welfare organiza- 
tion for which he is responsible. 
[very employee is medically examined 
as to physical fitness for his work. 
All persons under 18 years of age have 
their teeth inspected quarterly, which 
removes an important cause of ill 
health. Meals are provided at cost 
price at various depots. No one is 
engaged for more than a short time at 
repetitive tasks. Rest rooms are pro- 
vided. Every worker has a history 
ecard, on which all information is 
entered. All promotions are made, 
so far as possible, within the staff. 


Instructional lectures are organized. 
An Appeals Committee considers com- 
plaints. Profit sharing is effected by 
fully paid up life insurance policies, 
redeemable at a certain age. Inse- 
curity of work should be avoided if 
possible; for which purpose, in times 
of rush, overtime should be used, and, 
in times of slackness, short hours 
should be worked, by the same staff. 
Enlargement of the staff by temporary 
workers in times of rush should not be 
largely used. Vacancies on the per- 
manent staff should be filled from such 
temporary workers. The scheme in- 
stanced has grown with the industrial 
establishment, which has steadily pros- 
pered from year to year. Much of 
this prosperity is due to the welfare 
spirit permeating the whole staff. 
Material progress is a by-product of 
general fair play.—F. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


LEAD PoIsontnG Bruu. Brit. Med. 
Jour., Nov. 27, 1926, vol. 2, pp. 1025- 
1026. 

A discussion in the House of Lords 
on the Lead Paint (Protection against 
Poisoning) Bill is reported. Lord 
lawson maintained the position that a 
large part of the proclivity of women 
to lead poisoning was the result of 
economic position rather than of sex, 
and doubted whether in the light of 
modern knowledge a case existed for 
excluding women from the painting 
trade. If the regulations which were 
to be adopted were good, then there 
was no case for excluding women. 
lf the regulations were bad, then men 


as well as women should be excluded— 
which of course meant that lead should 
be prohibited in paint. He supported 
the Bill for introducing regulations, 
but objected to the exclusion of women 
from the trade. Lord Haldane also 
considered that the question whether 
women were in greater danger from 
lead poisoning than men was a matter 
forfurther inquiry. Lord Desborough 
represented the more usually accepted 
medical opinion that females suffer 
more severely from plumbism than 
males; and that, while an expectant 
mother may show no sign of plum- 
bism, her infant may be born dead. 
In the light of this evidence, he asked 
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that the Bill should be passed and not 
shelved for inquiry; and the House 
agreed.—E. L. C. 


PLUMBISM AND ITs AVOIDANCE. 
Lancet, Nov. 27, 1926, vol. 2, pp. 1119- 
1120. 

THe MErcHANISM AND INCIDENCE 
OF INDUSTRIAL LEAD POISONING. 
Ibid., pp. 1182-1188. 

Consideration is given to discussion 
aroused by the Lead Paint (Protec- 
tion against Poisoning) Bill which is 
now before Parliament. This Bill 
proposes to bring house painting under 
regulations, rather than to prohibit 
the use of lead in paints. Regulations 
would prohibit dry rubbing down and 
the application of lead paint in the 
form of spray; they would provide 
for periodic medical examination, 
and for washing facilities and pro- 
tective clothing. Whether by these 
means the risk can be abolished, only 
experience tell. If experience 
teaches the contrary, then abolition 
of lead in paints, in accordance with 
the agreement of the Geneva Con- 
vention, would be adopted. The risk 
when dust content 
amounts to the possibility of inhaling 
at least 2 mg. of lead daily. Lead in 
the body is stored as an insoluble 
phosphate in the skeleton, whence, 
however, it may be brought by the 
ingestion of acids back into the blood 
stream when it produces toxic symp- 
toms. 


can 


measured in 


The Bil follows the Geneva Con- 
vention in prohibiting employment of 
women and children; this point has 
Iivi- 
dence regarding the effeet of lead on 
is brought together in the 
second of the two articles. 


led to considerable discussion. 


women 


The claim 
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that women are more susceptible than 
men to lead is an old one, but one 
that does not receive complete assent, 
and the question is raised as to 
whether, although the effect of plum- 
bism in causing miscarriage and still- 
birth is a sufficient reason for exclud- 
ing females from exposure to lead 
dust, there 1s evidence that they fall 
victims more readily than men. The 
argument is perhaps of academic and 
scientific importance rather than a 
practical issue. Women in industry 
stay shorter periods of time, and lead 
poisoning is a direct function of 
“green” labor. Women usually in em- 
ployment are less advantageously 
placed with regard to wages than 
men; hence they tend to be not so 
well nourished, a point which favors 
succumbing to lead poisoning. Evi- 
dence is given that the ill effect on the 
next generation is possibly as great 
from a leaded father as from a leaded 
mother. Consideration of the whole 
question lends more and more support 
to the view that abolition of exposure 
to lead risk should, if possible, be 
insisted upon by legislation. The re- 
sult of the new proposals when they 
become law must be watched with 
interest. They set up a system of 
inspection which must carry the state 
into the home, which has previously 
escaped from such _ interference.— 
E. L. C. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGIS- 
LATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA AS OF JULY 1, 1926. U.S. 
Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 423, 
Dec., 1926, pp. 687. 

The main provisions of the laws 
are presented by the aid of compar- 
able statements in tables and charts. 
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REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


SoME OF THE PRINCIPLES UNDER- 
LYING VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS FOR THE 
ConsuMPTIVE. P. C. Varrier-Jones. 
Abstr. as follows from Brit. Jour. 
Tuberc., Jan., 1926, vol. 20, pp. 11-19, 
yn Bull. Hyg., Oct., 1926, vol. 1, p. 
18d. 

In this short paper the writer lays 
down some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the scheme of village 
settlements for the consumptive, and 
in doing so expresses his belief that 
the village settlement has come to 
stay and has now ceased to be purely 
an experiment. The first principle 
is that the tuberculous patient must 
live in an environment best suited to 
his condition. Although this is an 
obvious ideal it is by no means easy 
to achieve in actual practice, and 
Dr. Varrier-Jones shows how the vic- 
tim of tuberculosis becomes the victim 
of fierce competition in his own walk of 
life and is frequently pushed aside in 
the struggle. Consequently, the pa- 
tient in a village settlement is able to 
realize that the environment is his 
home with all its associations, that it is 
« community to work for and not an 
institution to which he has been sent. 
l‘urthermore, he has asense of security 
which he has not had in the economic 
struggle hitherto. The writer insists 
also that the head of a workshop in a 
village settlement (foreman or mana- 
ver in charge of the work) should be an 
ex-patient. Such aman has an entirely 
different outlook from a healthy per- 
son. For the latter, the village settle- 
ment is only one of many ways of 
curning a living; he is a paid servant of 
the institution, here today and gone 
tomorrow, and has no difficulty in 
‘inding a job in the outside world. The 


ex-patient regards the settlement as his 
home and the work there as his life 
work. 

Finally, a sheltered existence for a 
tuberculous patient cannot be manu- 
factured in a village settlement with a 
stroke of the pen. Such an existence 
must be of slow growth, and the la- 
borer, carpenter, the printer and 
leather worker and a host of others can 
only be fitted into the settlement 
scheme by a process of gradual devel- 
opment. Dr. Varrier-Jones believes 
that the answer to the critics is to be 
found in the steady growth of Pap- 
worth. 


WORKSHOPS FOR THE TUBERCULOUS. 
N.D.Bardswell. Abstr. as follows from 
Brit. Jour. Tuberc., Jan., 1926, vol. 20, 
p. 25, in Am. Rev. Tuberc., Nov. 1926, 
vol. 14, p. 147. 

No proposed solution of the tuber- 
culosis problem can afford to ignore 
economic and _ industrial factors. 
Bardswell attempts to describe the 
work developed at the Spero Leather 
Factory in Hatton Garden, Holborn, 
London. All of its workers have been 
sufferers from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The following summary is made from 
an experience of three years: (1) The 
organization of employment for tu- 
berculous persons is a practical prop- 
osition. ‘Their training for a skilled 
trade, however, is not generally pos- 
sible. The trade chosen should not be 
a skilled one, but rather one demanding 
the minimum of training in which the 
output of the workers can be assisted 
by the use of simple machinery. (2) 
Medically speaking, tuberculous per- 
sons working in a city factory, under 
conditions such as can be seen in this 
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workshop, do very well. Asa means of 
after-care, the success of the factory is 
fully proved. (3) A factory for tuber- 
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culous persons wants a certain and 
constant market for its products. 
(4) The factory must be subsidized. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


OCCUPATION = AND MORTALITY. 
Japan Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 23, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1406. 

According tothe mortality statistics 
of various occupations in Japan, the 
tubereulosis death rate in 1924 was 
nineteen per ten thousand. The mor- 
tality of female workers in textile 
manufacturing was the highest of all, 
and next in order that of telephone 
girls and female clerks in the mail serv- 
ice. Among the dead of infectious 
diseases, the number of female servants 
was the largest, and next in order that 
of female machinery workers or tele- 
phone girls and female clerks in the 
mail service. The incidence was low- 
farmers and quarrymen. 
Cerebral hemorrhage and senile de- 
mentia raised the mortality rate of old 
male farmers, and next in order male 
merchants and _ hotel employees. 
Death from accident was most fre- 
quent among miners and next in order 
among male gas and electrical workers. 


est among 


NONOCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND 
INgURIES OF WorkKERS. Japan Letter, 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 23, 1926, 
vol. 87, p. 1406. 

Dr. B. Koimuna, medical expert in 
the society bureau of the home depart- 
ment, has published investigations on 
nonoccupational diseases and injuries 
of workers. In 471 factories employ- 
ing 500 or more workers, 162,927 per- 
lost 
days in a year because of nonoccupa- 


sons from work three or more 


Male eases of non- 
179 


tional diseases. 


occupational diseases were per 


thousand workers, and the incidence 
was about double among female work- 
ers. The death rate was 4.3 per thou- 
sand, and 18.4 persons per thousand 
were discharged because of insurable 
diseases. Most of the tuberculosis 
occurred among textile workers, and 
next in order were workers in founding, 
printing, and binding. According to 
the investigations of 8,608 male and 
6,826 female workers in eleven fac- 
tories (three cotton mills, three engine 
shops, three ship and car workshops, 
a wire workshop, and a fertilizer fac- 
tory) in Tokyo Prefecture, twenty-five 
cases out of 930 injuries were from 
nonoccupational causes. 


Loss oF TIME AMONG WORKING- 
MEN. Netherlands Letter, Jour. Ar. 
Med. Assn., Nov. 27, 1926, vol. 87, 
p. 1844. 

A statistical study just published 
covering the years 1923, 1924, and 
1925, gives the average number of 
days of sickness experienced by work- 
men in various industries. Miners 
lose the most time on account of sick- 
ness. The figures below give the 
averages for the three-year period: 


das. 

Woodworking industry 7.43 

Tailors 5.19 

Farmers... 6.16 

Metallurgists me 

Miners..... sae 0 17.03 

Painters 5.87 
Shoemakers... 5. OF 
Weavers. . 7.8 

—Kk. R. D. 
j. 1. Hi. 
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This report appears just twelvs 
is after completion of the year 


lor the most part it deals 


with wage questions, colliery develop- 
ment, and legislation in coal and met- 


5 | 


iferous mining: but allusion is made 


’ certain maiters of more. direc? 


erest to health. Pithead bath ac- 
mmodation slightly increased, bui 


20,066 
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still existed for only some 
miners, out of 1,000,000 
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Management in its Health 


tAL 


to be greatly increased in the near 
future out of welfare moneys. 
Reference is also made to other activ- 
ities financed by the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund, more especially with regard to 
safety research. Fewer persons were 
killed or injured during the year, both 
eetually and per man shift worked. 
About 40 per cent. of all accidents 
were, as usual, due to falls of ground, 
often as a result of indifferent timber- 
ing. A proportion of accidents of all 
sorts arose from sheer foolishness, due 
to lack of discipline. More light 1s, 
perhaps, the greatest single contribu- 
tion that 


could be made to. safe y; 
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health, and efficiency underground; 
more light is being got by substituting 
20 for 28 mesh gauzes on flame safety 
lamps and by lamps of new design; and 
by improved electric lamps of which 
the cap lamp and pillarless lamp are 

first aid and ambulance 
was rated 
found below reasonable requirements. 


instances. 


provision investig and was 
Increased use of jackhammer drills for 
driving roads in silica rock has been 
found to be subjecting men to grave 
risk from silicosis; but simultaneously 
a dust catching device is announced. 
The report wealth of 
information condensed into tables and 


useful diagrams, which are left to the 


contains a 


reader to analyze. Thus, there were 
3,444 new cases of nystagmus, or 173 


1,122 new cases of 
beat hand, or 62 more than in 1924; 


more than in 1924: 


and 2,593 of beat knee, a reduction of 
253. Death rates from all kinds of 
-accidental eauses, except haulage, are 
have 
1875, especially those from explosions 
and shaft accidents. The mean annual 
death rate per 
1913 to 1922, 
compared with 1 for 1.2 om 
2.8 for Germany, and 4.! 
nited States.—E, | U 


shown to steadily fallen since 


accidental thousand 


employed, was 1.2, 
France, 
Belgium, 
for the U 

SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
FATIGUE RESEARCH BOARD 
DECEMBER, 1925 (INCLUDING 
ANALYSIS OF PUBLISHED Work). JH. 
AM. Stationery Office, 26. 
Abstr. as follows in Bull. Hyq., Dec., 
1926, vol. 1, Dp. ISS—IS Z 

Readers of the latest 
of the 


| 


Board must 


DUSTRIAL 


TO 3SIST 


1926, pp. 


annual report 


: co 7 ' 
Fatigue esearch 


Indusirial 
conclude that the word 
its usual accepts 


fatigue, in lon, by 


covers the field under inve 


ho means 
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gation; “human activity” more nearly 
represents its scope. The report first 
sets out the organization and methods 
used, and the general and 
problems under attention 
industrial practice or in the 
cise environment of the laboracory, 
The scope of the work continues to 
enlarge, but the Board contemplate the 
future wi holding that 
epresent a movement of limitless 
nossibilities of benefit to wage payers 
and wage earners in which industries 
must participate ever more and more, 
The main 
cenier on the excellent analysis 


specific 
either in 
more pre- 


in confidence, 
they r 


interest, however, must 
given 
of work already published; 1 fits to- 
gether into an understandable 


the numerous reports 


» picture 
oard, 
when viewed alone may 
seemed rather like an isolated 
piece of a jig saw puzzle. 

The width of soclologie and 
economic factors concerned is skilfully 
portrayed. 
negative a 


of i 
each of which 
have 


the 


too elusive and 
term to permit of direct 
have, 
Variation 
in output has been extensively used 
in relation to changes in hours, condi- 


bai i2ue is 
measurement: indirect tests 
therefore, been employed. 


tions of employment, and methods of 
WOrk; 
rates, 


similarly sickness and moria 
turnover 
the occurrence of accidents have been 
used to estimate the strain thrown on 
the human machine. And it is found 
reacting, when measured by output, in 


lity 
and 


labor . lost une, 


the same way from hour to hour, and 
from day to day, in such diverse 


industries as steel smelting; weaving 


i i | ° nd .* 
cotton, silk, or linen; making shoes; 


gg be ae 
folding or ironing handkerchiefs: and 
tending stamping presses. By such 


‘e underlying principles being 
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i:vidence is quoted bearing on the 
most advantageous length of working 
day and week, the best length of shift, 
and the use of rest pauses. ‘The tn- 
fluence of atmospheric conditions has 
been closely studied, and is found to 
be of first importance to both health 
and output; in this regard tempera- 
ture and humidity are the ruling 
factors, which together make up the 
cooling power of air. ‘The movements 
of the workers and the clothes worn 
affeet the position. Gradually rules 
for optimum conditions are emerging, 
and are found to be identical for 
fewest accidents and greatest output. 

Lighting has been investigated and 
shown to be a powerful factor, too 
often much neglected; adequate illu- 
mination increases the quality and 
quantity of work, diminishes eyestrain 
and adds to contentment. ‘The besi 
ways of fitting the worker to his work, 
physically and mentally, and of fitting 
the work for the workers, provide a 
widening field for research, calling for 
vocational training and _= sclection, 
skilled machine designing and the in- 
vention of labor saving devices. 
Movement and time study at a number 
of operations have disclosed the great 
need for teaching how work should 
be done to save unnecessary expend!- 
ture of energy, for organization of 
team work and of efficient routing of 
material. Here the value of rhythm 
to production and to the post ponement 
of fatigue is considerable. Methods 
of carrying loads and the weights to 
carry have been studied, and also 
the advantage of working sometimes 
sitting, sometimes standing. Through- 
out the analysis each subject intro- 
duced is exemplified by evidence drawn 


from the reports of the Poard, in- 


Vol. q 


» ~ 
avsQ, { 


stances are given, figures are quoted, 
and illustrations reproduced. No one 
ean read it without being struck by 
the amount of ground already tilled 
in this newly discovered country in 
the worid of publie health, a country 
in which expendiiure on health gives 
immediate and bountiful returns. 

(We would add a word of thanks to 
Mr. D. R. Wilson, secretary to the 
Board, for this admirable résumé of 
the activities he has done so much to 
organize. | 

THe Porrery Trapr as A Home 
INDUSTRY IN THE COMMUNITY OF Luz- 
GARINO, “Pees OF JEGORJEWSK, 
Moscow. Tolerow and W. Iwan- 
wake Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 2, 


oa, 
Pp. 2 « 

In ‘the district of Jegorjewsk, Mos- 
cow, four villages have, since olden 


deus, been engaged in the manufac- 
‘ure of pottery. ‘There is good pottery 
clay nearby and it is obtained in the 
most primitive manner at a depth 
of 5.7 to 7.2 meters. There are en- 
gaged in this home industry 101 
peasant families who constitute 10.7 
per cent. of the total population of 
ihese villages. The clay is procured 
chiefly in winter because in summer 
frequent landslides occur, owing to the 
abundance of water. Turther work 
consists of mixing the clay with water, 
forming the vessel on a potter’s wheel 
operated cither by hand or by foot, 
drying the prepared vessel, covering 
it with a glaze, and firing it in the kiln. 

Injurious factors in this industry 
are: great muscle strain in extracting 
and mixing the clay, as well as in the 
work at the potter’s wheel. In operat- 
ing the wheel by foot, the right foot 
especially becomes strained owing to 
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the unnatural bending of the torso. 
Gne result of this is the frequently 
occurring hypertrophy of the muscle 
groups of the right leg, and the curva- 
ture of the spine (posterior and 
lateral). The work is performed under 
unfavorable conditions: at a low tem- 
perature in the open air in winter, and 
at a high temperature with much mois- 
ture in the air when drying the moist 
vessels in the living room or in the 
workshop. 

Most injurious, however, is the lead, 
to the fumes of which the potter is 
exposed from the beginning of the 
preparation of the glaze until it Is 
the entire 
process (the so-called “dry” glazing 


applied LO vessel. This 
method) brings about the development 
of considerable lead dust. The ‘‘wet”’ 
method, owing to the materials and 
the time required, is little used. 

The members of the potter's family 
are also subjeeted to the injurious 
effects of the lead fumes, since 75 per 
are in the 
The shed, in which 1s 


cent, of the ‘‘workshops”’ 
living rooms. 


the kiln for firing the pottery, is usually 


dark, extremely smoky, and half 
ruined, 
the health condition of twenty- 


four potters was investigated, of whom 
seventeen had been engaged at their 
trade for from cleven to fifteen years. 
(uly four of those examined showed 
no signs of lead poisoning; one of these 
had given up the potier’s trade a long 
‘ime before and was 8 carpenter at the 
two had only reeently begun 


york as potters, and one worked ex- 


| ; ley Li" , +}, / 
clusively at the wet method.— 
, Wc ERs 
iLEALTH VL ONDITIONS IN THE STONE 
A rit | WORKS OF SSWERDLOWSK 
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(URAL). M. Wilensky. 
Truda, 1926, no. 2, pp. 52-59. 

This grinding establishment is en- 
gaged in working colored, hard kinds 
of stone and in cutting precious and 
semiprecious stones, as well as in 
manufacturing agate prisms. It can 
look back upon an existence of about 
100 years, and has still partially pre- 
served the character of a home in- 
dustry. 

The principal injurious factors of 
the trade are: the development of 
dust from lead, tin, chromic oxide, 
infusorial earth, and mineral silicates: 
the strain on the vision and the atten- 
tion; the shaking of the workbenches: 
and the shrill noise of the grinding. 
The general hygienic situation is un- 
favorable. 

Sixty-seven workers at different oc- 
cupations were subjected to a medical 
examination. The excessive dissemi- 
nation of tuberculosis, especially of a 
fibrous productive nature, was remark- 
able; the presence of pneumono- 
koniotic and pneumosclerotie changes 
in the lungs was characteristic; in a 
large number of the workers the power 
of vision was reduced; there were 
numerous cases of neurasthenia and 
of disturbances of the circulatory 
organs. 

A number of regulations are sug- 
gested for the purpose of making the 
work sanitary.—A. W. N. 


Gigiena 


INSPECTION IN JAPAN IN 
Rev., Dec., 


I ACTORY 
1924. Inte rnat, Labour 
1926, vol. 14, pp. 872-876. 

Japan has been late to join the in- 
dustrial countries; her first Factory 
Act dates from 1911. Already a large 


staff of inspectors exists, numbering 


In 1924 there were 27.073 fac- 


245. 
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tories, of which 19,200 employed 15 
persons or more. The textile industry 
eounts for the lion’s share of factories 
and of those employed. This explains 
the fact that in the larger factories 
‘here are more women than men em- 
ployed. The total number of workers 
under the Factory Act for the year 
was 1,491,308. Employment of chil- 
dren under 12 years of age has been 
nearly abolished, and only a small 
number of children between the ages 
12 and 14 are employed. Although 
the hours of employment in other 
factories amounted to between nine 
and ten hours a day, in the textile 
industries a twelve-hour day was gen- 
eral, and work was carried out on the 
two shift system by day and by night 
in a large number. Two holidays a 
month are usually given, in connection 
with which the absence of Sunday as 
a rest day must be observed. 
Considerable attention is being paid 
to matters of hygiene by the in- 
spectors, who report that new fac- 
tories are generally well equipped, 
and that the dormitories, required 
for workers imported from a dis- 
tance, are generally hygienic. Special 
attention was paid during the year 
to prevention of industrial diseases, 
tuberculosis, trachoma, and _ other 
infectious complaints. Research was 
also made into the dental condition 
of confectionery workers; maternity; 
measures for reducing temperature in 
the summer months; and the occur- 
rence of parasitic diseases among 
workers in silk filatures.—E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND LAB- 
1UR LEGISLATION IN JAPAN. I. F. 
Ayusawa. Internat. Labour Office, 


Studies and Rep., Series B (Economic 


Conditions) No. 16, 1926, pp. 119. 
Abstr. as follows in Bull. Hyg., Dec., 
1926, vol. 1, pp. 981-982. 

An interesting picture is given in this 
volume of the industrial development 
of Japan. The total population of the 
Islands was nearly 60,000,000 in 1925. 
In 1920, when the population was just 
under 56,000,000, the working popula- 
tion amounted to 16,000,000, of whom 
9,000,000 were employed in agricul- 
ture, and 4,000,000 in industry includ- 
ing mining. Of those employed in 
factories and workshops, there were 
800,637 in 1909 and in 1922 1,691,019. 
The number of factories employing 
over 1,000 workers is steadily increas- 
ing, although there are still a very 
large number of small industrial con- 
cerns. 

The number employed in mining 
in 1922 was 300,000, of which 76,000 
were women. The world war had an 
important influence in giving a sudden 
impetus to the development of Jap- 
anese industries. Since the war this 
impetus has slackened and the effect 
is to be seen both in faetory unem- 
ployment and in mining. Thus in 
1919 there were employed in mining 
465,156 persons, of whom 111,849 were 
women. Labor legislation is prac- 
tically a matter of this century in 
Japan; but it remains a good deal 
behind the standard adopted in Euro- 
pean industrial countries and that 
adopted at Washington. Neverthe- 
less, steps are being taken to advance 
the standard of industrial legislation. 
Working hours remainlong. Very few 
factories work eight hours or _ less, 
while twelve hours or more are worked 
in over 4 per cent. of the places. 
Much remains to be done in the way of 
establishing daily rest periods for meals 





ee 











and also rest days per month in a 
country where there is no observance 
Wages ap- 
pear still to be low, but they have 
improved in real value in recent years; 
by 1919 prices had risen faster than 
wages, which led to widespread social 
unrest and “rice riots.”” Today wages 
are three times higher than in 1914, 
while prices 


of a seventh day of rest. 


are slightly more than 
Although studies of 
the human faetor are being conducted 


twiee as high. 


in Japan, the results obtained do not 
to have been carried 
into industrial practice; there is little 
indication of medical supervision, and 


appear as yet 


no signs of investigations into indus- 
trial diseases. An Act abolishing the 
use of white phosphorus has been 
adopted, but no information is given 
as to what was taking place in the 
factories before. ‘Those interested in 
the industrial expansion of Japan will 
find useful information in this volume. 
SU- 


BETWEEN HEALTH 


IN SCHOOLS 


RELATION 
PERVISION AND INDUs- 
TRIES. C.O. Sappington. Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, June, 1926, vol. 16, pp. 
bB94-5IO. 

Dr. that, if 
different groups of children could be 
and the 
records preserved and compared with 


Sappington believes 


examined while in school 


an examination made later in an indus- 
trial establishment, we would have a 
fair estimate of the efficiency of health 
Consummation § of 


work in schools. 


this plan would involve: 


1. The use of standardized record forms 
and a manual of examination procedure. 

2. The adoption of a rating scale ap- 
plicable to physical defects. 

3. Use of records and rating scale upon 
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the same individuals, comparing 
status in school and in industry. 
4. A study of the relation of physica! 
defects to absenteeism both in schools and 
industries. 
5. The institution of an efficient follow- 
up system for the correction of defects. 


physical 


In this way the basis for industrial 
health work may be largely grounded 
in school health supervision and the 
human product improved in the diree: 
ratio in which school health 
becomes more efficient. 


work 
The author 
believes that gradually industry would 
become more than casually interested 
in the raising of standards of school 
health, and that there might come a 
day when the larger industries would 
contribute in a material way to the 
advancement of health work in schools, 
thus developing a real program of pre- 
ventive medicine in industry. 
M. C. 8. 


HEALTH OF THE ‘TEACHER. 

Abstr. as follows from 
U.S. Bur. Education, School Healt 
Studies No. 12, 1926, in Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, March, 1927, vol. 17, p. 
289. 

This is a very instructive bulletin of 
sixty-four pages including a twenty- 
page table showing the faculty and 
student health supervision in teacher 
training institutions in the various 
states of the Union, also institutions 
having teacher health supervision. 
The subject in the body of the 
report is taken up under the _ head- 
Are teachers healthy? Re- 
sponsibility of the training school, 
of the local board, of supervisors, of 
the community, and of the teacher. 
State requirements and what is done 
by cities, and the health in teacher 


THE 


J. £F. 


Rogers. 


ings of: 


J. 1. H. 
July, 1927 
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training institutions are considered. 
“School authorities are wise in 
granting sick leave with pay for at 
least 10 days a year in order that the 
teacher, whose salary is never too 
large, may not feel it incumbent upon 
her to remain in school when actually 
unfit for duty. Springfield and Cleve- 
land allow 10 days’ sick leave with full 
pay; and Denver gives 5 days a year, 
which is cumulative over a period of 
12 years. The statistics given else- 
where would seem to indicate that the 
privilege is not abused.”’ 


SoME ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
MepicaL Practice. C. H. Watson. 
Nation’s Health, Dec., 1926, vol. 8, 
pp. 817-818, 866. 

Medical endeavors in industry began 
as an attempt to find the answer to 
surgical problems arising out of and 
in the course of employment; now, 
however, three important activities 
can be classified under it: emergency 
sickness cases; counsel and advice in 
sickness problems; and diagnostic servy- 
ice. The average patient suffering 
from chronie ailments, yet able to 
continue work, is not going to spend 
much money on the doctor; in such a 
case the industrial physician may be 
able to suggest some remedy or point 


out the necessity of a doctor’s 
care, 

There are three types of patients: 
the individual who appears for treat- 
ment semioceasionally; the habitual 
visitor to the medical department for 
all kinds of ailments; the neurasthenic 
who resorts to the department for 
every ache and pain. Provision for 
such medical treatment gives the 
management an opportunity of allo- 
cating its workers somewhat according 
to their response to their ills. 

The average employee, of necessity, 
resoris to the average doctor, who 
does not have, and cannot afford to 
have, the equipment for making un- 
usual examinations and tests. In- 
dustry, in providing diagnostic oppor- 
tunity for the physician, makes him 
take more interest and develop more 
confidence.—M. M. 


OccUPATION AND HeattTH. BrRo- 
CHURES No, 58-63. Internat. Labour 
Office, 1926. 

The subjects contained are: 
Miners’ Nystagmus; Industrial Waste 
Water (Treatment of); Postal, Tele- 
graphic and Telephonic Services; Tri- 
nitrotoluene, Trinitroxylene, Trioxy- 
benzene; Tuberculosis—-Silicosis; Alu- 
minium, Amber. 


SYSTEMIC OGCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


IXPERIMENTAL CONTRIBUTION TO 


THE KNOWLEDGE QF THE CARCINO- 
GENIC SUBSTANCE IN Coat Tar. L. 
Vieuwejaar. Abstr. as follows from 
Med. Rev., Bergen, 1925, p. 575, in 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Nov. 19, 
1926, vol. 73, p. 1999. 

Ixperiments were carried out on 


white mice with two distillation 
products of coal tar. On one series 
(79 mice) material distilling over at 
350° to 400° was used, and on another 
series (66 mice) material distilling over 
at 270° to 350°. Of the first series of 
79 mice, 34 lived more than ninety days 
and of this number 30 showed tumors 
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which in 19 eases were malignant pave- 
ment celled epithelioma. Of the 
second series, 29 mice lived more than 
ninety days, 12 showed benign warts 
but none showed malignant tumors. 
It should be noted that the material 


with a low boiling point had a greater 


toxie effeet on the mice than did that 
with a high boiling point. 


ARSENIC PLAY A PART IN 
Tar CANCERIZATION IN Mice? A. de 
Coulon. Abstr. as follows from Compt. 
rend, Soc. de biol., 19.25, vol. 93, pp. 
1369-1371, in Bull. Hyg., Sept., 1926, 
vol. 1, p. GS4. 


Vi 


Noes 


The author painted five series of 
forty mice each with tars of which the 
arsenie content had been estimated. 
The results showed that a tar contain- 
ing twice as much arsenic as the others 
had no ecaremogenie action. 

Percentage of 


Mice Bearin g 


Percentage Cancers after 


iar Wf Arsenic 210 Days 

(jas works, Faris 0.00031 53 
(as works, Stras- 

hourg QO. 00040 40 
Gas works, Zurich 0. 0003-4 G5 
(ias. works, Lau- 

a 0. 00036 69 
Low temperature 

vacuum tar 0. OOOSO Q 


(This is an experimental contribu- 
tion to a question upon which there 
has been a great deal of imaginative 
writing, and 


assertion based upon 


selected evidence. | 


ARSENIC IN RELATION TO CANCER. 
A. H. Roffo and L. M. Correa. Abstr. 
Inst. de Med. 
Bape er [Suenos Aire S, March, L926, vol. 
2, p. d67, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Nov. 6, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1596. 

Rotfo and 


as follows from Bol. d. 


Correa found no more 
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than the normal traces of arsenic in 
the tissues of tar-painted animals tha’ 
had developed cancer, and when they 
treated animals with arsenic over long 
periods of time, none of them de- 
veloped cancer. Other arguments 
against a connection of arsenic with 
eancer are the fact that cancer could 
be induced with tar that contained less 
than a tenth of the arsenie content of 
foreign tars, and also that in the 
Cérdoba district, where the drinking 
water contains arsenic and chronic 
arsenism 1S common, cancer 1s not ex- 
ceptionaily prevalent. 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS AND CIRRHOSIS 
AS OCCUPATIONAL INJURY. 
Med. Klin., April 9, 1926, vol. 22 
p. osl. 


“u. Schnizer. 


’ 


PREVENTION AND ‘TREATMENT OF 
{HEUMATISM IN INpDustTRy. A_ Dis- 
cussiOn. Health, London, Jan., 1927, 
vol. 6, pp. 12-18. 

The part played in the causation of 
rheumatism by local infected foci in 
the tonsils, teeth, appendix, or gall- 
bladder, was stressed by Sir 7. 
Horder, who also held that nutrition 
and exposure to cold and damp were of 
great import; he summarized causation 
under infection, poor nutrition, and 
bad environment. Dr. H. Mummery 
expanded the issue, quoting published 
records showing that 50 per cent. of 
yatients with acute rheumatism had 
faulty tonsils, and 75 per cent. of all 
patients with rheumatism had septic 
teeth. He expressed the opinions that 
examination 
was a necessity from the employers’ 


medical on engagement 


viewpoint of compensation risk; and 
that dental treatment at the factory 


paid its own way by lessening lost 
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‘ime, as did also high frequency eleec- 
‘ric treatment, which cost only about 
es for apparatus and the salary of a 
masseuse. He considered that the 
rheumatic joint called rather for com- 
hined action on the part of neighbor- 
‘ng factories, and for an industrial 
heumatie clinic in every great indus- 
trialtown. Lay members of industrial 


concerns present supported the two 
medical speakers and decided to follow 
up the points raised.—E. L. C. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


COMBATING Upper RESPIRATORY 
Tract INFECTIONS wirH Coup VAac- 
CINE. J. E. anus Nation’s Ifealth, 
Feb., 1927, vol. 9, pp. 18-20, 8O 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


News ON INDUSTRIAL POISONINGS. 
Brezina, A bstr. as follows from 
terr. Chem.-Ztg., 1226, vol. 29, pp. 

142-143, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 10, 
1927, vol. 1, Pp. 43. 

The symptoms of lead poisoning, 
acute and chronic benzene : pore: 
and the diseases originating from the 
contact with erude oil a eoal tar 


are deseribed. The inhalation of lead 


lust or vapors forms the chief danger 
n lead poisoning. A chronic benzene 
poisoning necessitates immediate sus- 
nsion of work, as ona later si 
yiood forming organs will be irrep- 
rably injured and cause death. ‘The 
diseases otetbatini. from crude oil, 
coal tar, and the products obtained 
from these occur several months after 
the contact as inflammation of the 
skin, which finally, after several years, 
vill be eanecerous. Exeept for th 
incer of the bladder oceurring in 
niline workers, such cancerous forma- 
‘ions are in general not considered 


malignant, when the operative re- 


.< 


moval is not delayed. The ori 
this disease is discussed.—P. D. 


‘ 


fHE DETECTION AND DETERMINA- 
TION OF SMALL QUANTITIES OF AR- 
SENIC IN GASES. (, Lockemann. 
Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. f. ange 
Chem., 1926, vol. 39, pp. 1125-1127, in 
Chem. Abstr., Jan. 10, 192%, vol. 21, 
p. dF, 

Absorption chareoal, such as is used 
in gas masks, 1s an excellent absorbing 
agent for arsine in hydrogen gas. [1 
is probable that the charcoal absorbs 
elementary arsenic, however, rather 
(nan undecomposed arsine. To re- 
move the arsenic, it is merely neces- 
sary io digest the charcoal successively 
with hot, normal sodium hydroxide 
and hot, normal sulphurie acid. Then 
by adding ferric alum and a little 
ammonium hydroxide, the arsenic is 
precipitated as ferric salt from which 
all arsenie can be recovered in the 
Marsh ri sanlnggeit Hydrogen gas can 
be freed from arsine by washing the 
gas with 6 per cent. potassium per- 
manganaie and then passing it through 
a chareoal tower. Most sodium hy- 
droxide samples contain a little arsenic 
but that made from the action of 


| 
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sodium upon water is free from arsenic. 
It is interesting to note that arsine 
ean be removed from illuminating gas 
by bubbling it through bromine but 
fuming nitrie acid and charcoal are 


both very inefficient absorbers of 
arsine from illuminating gas. The 


Berlin contains 
about 170 mg. of arsenie in 1 eubie 


meter.—P. D. 


illuminating gas of 


CARBON DisvuLpHipE POISONING. 
M. Arezzi. Abstr. as follows from 
Policlinico, Rome, July 1, 19.26, vol. 38, 
Med. Section, p. 862, in Jour, Am. 
Med. Assn., Sept. 25, 1926, vol. 87, p. 
1075, 

Arezzi made an experimental study 
of poisoning with carbon disulphide in 
In human subjects the 

cerebral, hysterical, 
The first resemble an 
and the last constitute 
usually a paresis. Paralysis of ac- 
commodation indicates a grave chronic 
poisoning. The number of erythro- 
eytes decreases, the leukocytes in- 
crease. 


animals. 
symptoms are 
and nervous. 


intoxication 


MerpDICINE AND Law. JI. Zanqger. 
Abstr. as follows from Schweiz. med. 
Wehnschr., July 17, 1926, vol. 55, p. 
GS7?, in Jour. Am. Med, Assn., Oct. 
2, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1161. 

Zangger deals with volatile poisons, 
monoxide (garage 
Absence of the 
former in the blood does not prove 
anything, if the poisoned subject had 
the 
necropsy was made after several days, 
if the blood had been transported in 
contact with air, or if the sensitiveness 


especially carbon 


poison) and alcohol. 


been breathing artificially, if 
2 J 3 


of the apparatus had not been deter- 


mined. Many avoidable errors are 
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made in forensic eases. The deter. 
mination of alcohol has many sources 
of error and a wrong positive result 
may damage greatly the family of the 
deceased. Two methods different in 
principle should always be used. He 
believes that the use of tetraethyl lead 
in gasoline is dangerous and approves 
of its prohibition in Switzerland. He 
finds that the American experiments 
on its dangers were discontinued before 
the latter could be demonstrated. In- 
nocuous substitutes, such as alcohol, 
may afford its technical advantages 
without entailing its dangers. 


CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING: 
MENTAL AND NEUROLOGIC CHANGES. 
M. tf Borman. Abstr. as follows from 
Am. Jour. Psychiat., July, 1926, vol. 6, 
p. 185, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 
20, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1769. 

A ease of accidental carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning is reported by Borman 
in which the patient showed evidence 
of widespread central nervous system 
changes from which there was appar- 
ent recovery, followed again by nu- 
merous mental and neurologic dis- 


turbances with ultimate recovery 
except for the mental state. The 


chemical allerations in the blood and 
the clinical tests thereof in carbon 
monoxide poisoning are mentioned. 
The anatomic changes in the central 
nervous system following carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning are discussed together 
with the various explanations offered 
for their occurrence.—K. R. D. 





GARAGE AccIDENTs. J. Dettling. 
Abstr. as follows from Schweiz. med. 
Wehnschr., Aug. 28, 1926, vol. 59, p. 
832, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 
20, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1779. 


3. t, B. 
July, 1927 
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Dettling points out that the exhaust 
ras contains 2, 8, or 14 per cent. of 
Nobody would 
stay in a room with an open gas Jet, 


earbon monoxide. 


although illuminating gas contains 
about the same percentage (5 to 12 
percent.) of the substance. He reports 
4 ease of garage poisoning where the 
circumstance (unusual closing of inner 
door) led to suspicion of intended 
suicide.—K. R. D. 


DiAGNOSIS OF CARBON-MONOXIDE 
PoIsONING. HisrortcaAL RECORDS OF 
POISONING BY CARBON-MONOXIDE. 
HW. PP. Vant. Safety Lngin., Sept., 
1926, vol, 62, pp. 110-115. 

A historical sketch of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning from ancient Greek 
times is here given, with a review of 
the early methods of diagnosis. Errors 
in diagnosis and positive indications of 
carbon monoxide poisoning are dis- 
eussed. A description of the United 
States Bureau of Mines apparatus for 
testing for carbon monoxide poisoning 
and the teehnie for determining carbon 
monoxide in blood and in air are given, 
followed by a discussion of the value of 
the apparatus in domestic and indus- 


trial life.—R. M. T. 


THe Use or EXxpiosives UNDER- 
GROUND AS GIVING RISE to CARBON 
MONOXIDE AND OXIDES OF NITROGEN 
POISONING, (;, Hf. Gehrmann and 
WV. H. Ward. Abstr. as follows from 
Du Pont Explosives Ser. Bull., Oct., 
L920, pp. 8, in Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 
1927, vol. 21, p. 828. 

Although explosives are  com- 


pounded with a view to the production 
; 


QO} 


the minimum amount of poisonous 
cases In their explosion products when 
they are properly fired, yet if the 


charges are not properly confined, or 
weak detonators are used, or the ex- 
plosive has deteriorated in improper 
storage, excessive quantities of noxious 
gases are evolved. When such ex- 
plosives burn, nitrogen oxides are 
evolved. Ventilation is urged. The 
symptoms of poisoning by carbon 
monoxide and by nitrogen oxides are 
described and “first-aid”? and ‘‘after 
treatments set forth. Gelatin dyna- 


mites with No. 6 or stronger detona- 
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tors are recommended for use under- 
ground.—P. D. 


SODIUM ‘THIOSULPHATE AND C’AL- 
CIUM SALTS IN PREVENTION OF THE 
SEQUELAE OF ILLUMINATING GAS 
Porsoninc. W. Hf. Zeigler. Jour. 
Lab. and Clin. Med., Nov., 1926, vol. 
12, pp. 109-114. 

The author earried out a series of 
experimenis on dogs with 2 per cent. 
city illuminating gas. In one experi- 
ment gas was given until gasping, 
convulsions, or cessation of breathing 
was produced; in each case the dog 
died before treatment could be given. 
In another set of experiments in which 
the dogs were gassed to the same de- 
gree, and artificial respiration was ad- 
ministered, good results were obtained 
by injecting intravenously 5 c.c. of a 2 
per cent. solution of sodium thiosul- 
phate per kilo, and by injecting sub- 
cutaneously at the same time 2 ¢.c. ofa 
1 per cent. solution of calcium chloride 
per kilo. In this series, of fourteen 
dogs all recovered although one died 
later, on the eighteenth day. 

The author concludes that: (1) It 
is possible to produce in dogs the 
sequelae of carbon monoxide poisoning 
such as mental disturbances, general 
weakness, skin eruptions, ete. (2) 
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It is possible to prevent these symp- 
toms by the intravenous injection of 
sodium thiosulphate and the subcu- 
taneous injection of calcium salts.— 
KE. O. 


Noxious GASES AND TEMPERATURE 
CONDITIONS IN A HybpROGEN PLANT. 
M. Bensmann. Gigiena Truda, 1926, 
no. 4, pp. 92-8, 

The author tested the air for carbon 
dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen 
sulphide, and sulphur dioxide and took 
temperature readings in the principal 
sections of the factory. His object 
which the 
presence of these gases in the air, in 
association high temperature, 
influenced the health of the workers. 
The results are as follows: 


was to find the extent to 


with 


Per Cent Mazimum uv 

CO... 0.036 generator section 
during hot 
blasts. 

CO......0.0058-0.0224 hydrogen section 

SO.......0.0070-0.0250 regenerator sec- 
tion. 

Biss..... 0.0040-0.0330 gas ventilator sec- 
tion. 

The temperature in many sections 


No case of heat 
stroke was reported, however. 


was as high as 48°C. 
some 
workers feeling of 
warmth and weakness and many com- 


complained — of 


plained of headache and eyestrain. 
‘There were no serious symptoms of gas 
poisoning or of heat regulation § dis- 
orders.—C, P. Y. 


fyDROGEN SULPHIDE POISONING IN 
THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, 
TEXAS, AND McCamey, 
FIELDS. W. P. 
Fowl Abstr. as 
Bur. Mi 


iis S. Re i). Trir stigat ONS, 


Bia LAKE, 
TEXAS, OIL 
Yant and H. C. 
foliows from U]. S, 


Se rial 
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No. 2776, Oct., 1926, pp. 20, in Chem. 
A bstr., Jan. 10, 1927, vol. 21, p. 170. 

The work undertaken in each field 
included: (1) examination of the gas 
coming from representative wells, and 
analysis of gas-air mixtures to which, 
workmen were or might be exposed: 
(2) observation of symptoms of poison- 
ing and their severity; (3) observation 
of the conditions of exposure that pro- 
duced the symptoms; and (4) study of 
Ways and means of protection and pre- 
vention. The source of the hazard. 
drilling practice in the different fields, 
study of hydrogen sulphide concen- 
trations and the occurrence and type 
of symptoms are discussed. Treat- 
ment, precautions, and _ protective 
measures are included in the discus- 
sion.—P. D. 


SEVERAL CASES OF INDUSTRIAL 
POISONING IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
CopEINE. S. Goldberg and R. Leitis. 
Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 2, pp. GU-64. 

The new process of producing co- 
deine by methylating the chloride has 
injurious effects. The authors had th 
opportunity of observing several rather 
serious cases of poisoning in a large 
pharmaceutic factory. The investiga- 
iion of the health conditions in the 
factory and the clinical examination 
of these cases, as well as several exper'- 
ments on rabbits, have led the authors 
to the conclusion that the cause oi 
these general and local manifestations 
of industrial poisoning was the methy! 
ether of the paratoluolsulphochloride 
The authors consider it necessary 
record this substance in the officia! 
list of industrial poisons. At the same 
time they recommend that the appara- 
tus for the manufacture of this sub- 
stance be isolated and that the process 


JL 0 
July, 192° 
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of production be generally mechan- 
ized.—A. W. N. 


DiscUSSION OF CERTAIN PHASES OF 
up Leap QurEsTION. Boéttrich. Zen- 
iralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., March, 1926, 
V.S. vol. 3, pp. 57-60. 

This is chiefly a discussion of pro- 
phylaxis and of diagnostic problems 
n eases of lead poisoning. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE DIAGNOSIS 
or Leap Porsoninc. Stickl. Aliin- 
chen. med. Wehnschr., July 28, 1926, 
ol. 73, p. 1255. 

The author reports the results of an 
examination of the total working force 
of two lead works in Baden (ninety- 
six workers). Statements of the 
patients showed that a rather severe 
or lasting illness within the last two 
years previous to entrance into the 
lead work caused a greater suscepti- 
bility to lead. The present unfavor- 
able living conditions of the workers 
are to be considered in judging the 
significance of the color of the skin, 
siate of nutrition, condition — of 
strength, and digestive disturbances. 
The diagnostic value of stippled red 
cells should not be overestimated. 
the white blood picture was thor- 
oughly examined and its diagnostic 
significance studied.—M. C. §. 


i.XAMINATION OF MEN WORKING IN 
PRINTING AND Copper DEPARTMENTS 
OF NAvAL GuNPOWDER MILL. F. 
Hlavada. Abstr. as follows from Naval 
Med. Assn. Bull., Tokyo, Sept., 1926, 
‘ 1d, p. O, mn Jour. Am. Me d, A SS7L., 

Dec. 11, 1926, vol. S87, p. 2086. 
the copper de- 


‘iment and six in th: 


of seventeen men in 
printing 


eparument of a gunpowder mill who 


were examined by Harada for lead 
poisoning, nineteen had slight symp- 
toms of lead poisoning (decay of teeth 
and appearance of basophilic granular 
red bloed cells).—Kk. R. D. 


THE EXCRETION OF LEAD By NoR- 
MAL Persons. Lt. A. Kehoe, G. Ed- 
gar, F. Thamann, and L. Sanders. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 18, 1926, 
vol. S87, pp. 2081-2084. 

The authors report that in a series 
of sixty-five apparently normal, 
healthy workmen, chosen at random 
and found to be secreting lead in the 
feces or urine or in both, not one was 
suffering from lead poisoning. They 
also conclude that there are certain 
unknown means of exposure to lead so 
videspread that most persons have 
absorbed appreciable quantities, as 
evidenced by their secretion of lead; 
that there is no diagnostic value in 
qualitative lead determinations in the 
excreta of persons suspected of having 
lead poisoning; and, finally, that there 
is at present no quantitative expres- 
sion of lead secretion in man which 
may be said to be significant of im- 
pending or present lead poisoning.— 


Kk. R. D. 


EruyL Gas. F. Schwarz. Abstr. as 
follows from Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., 
July 17, 1926, vol. 56, p. GSI, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 2, 1926, vol. 87, 
p. 1162. 

Schwarz points out that tetraethy! 
lead which is being added in a propor- 
tion of 1:1,000 to gasoline, is two 
hundred times more deadly than 
strychnine. Concentrated hydroeyan- 
ic acid is its only rival. lesides this, 
there is a danger of universal lead 


poisoning. 


He figures that every yard 
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length of a street on which 2,000 auto- 
mobiles are passing every hour, would 
be covered in a year by 36 gm. of lead 
in the form of dust. 


RADIOACTIVE MATERIAL AN INDUS- 
TRIAL Hazarpb? IF, B. Flinn. 
Med. Assn., Dec. 18, 
2078-2081. 


experiments 


Jour. 
Am. 1926, vol. 
S7, pp. 

from and from his 
study of individuals engaged in paint- 
inc the dials of watches with luminous 
paint containing radium or mesotho- 
rium, Flinn coneludes that an indus- 
trial the 


painting 


hazard does not exist in 


of luminous dials. 
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IXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH ON Ty, 
Potsoninc. H. Handovsky. — Absiy 
as follows from Arch. f. exper. Path, y. 
Pharmakol., July, 19.26, vol. 114, p. 39. 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 25. 
926, vol. 87, pp. 1075-1076. 

Handovsky studies the effect of 
aromatic and aliphatic compounds of 
tin in the acute and chronic poisoning 
of animals. Acute poisoning shows an 
effect typical for heavy metals. — In 
chronic poisoning there is a diurctie 
effect. Heavy metals with low atomic 
weight seem to be eliminated chiefly 
in the feces; with high atomie weight 
chiefly in the urine. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASKHES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


PULLMAN Porters ALL VACCINATED. 
N.Y. State Dept. Health, Health News, 
Aug. 9, 1926, vol. 38, p. 126. 

As a prerequisite to emptoyment by 
the Pullman Company as a porter a 
negro must now show evidence of a 
recent successful vaccination or be vac- 
einated. The physician 
must satisfy himself that the sear is 


examining 


less than five years old where vac- 
cination has been done; if it is older 


than this, at least one attempt at 
Applicants 
must also be examined as to physical 
About 12,000 


by the Company as car 


reinoculation is required. 
fitness, negroes are 
employed by 
porters.—is. A. 

TRAUMA AND TUBERCULOSIS. J. 
Abstr. as follows from 


Sh thholm, A lit! / 5, 1926, vol. 


Akerman, 
HT) ( ea, 


17 J 


’ ~ ‘ My . . 4 p , 
30, [}. ite OF Jour. LL. 7710. wed, Assn., 


Nov. 6, 192 


n vol. Si. p. If Ot), 
Akerman does not 


regard it as 


probable that a loeal injury is able to 
induce the development of a tuber- 
culous lesion in previously healthy 
tissue, or 2 


process at this point 


secondary to a_ lesion elsewhere. 
The trauma merely calls attention 
to a previously existing lesion, he 


thinks. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN NURSES. Jtiche. 
Abstr. as follows from Be rei". oe Klin. 
d. Tuberk., Aug. 7, 1926, vol. 64, Pp. 
155, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov 
27, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1871. 

Mitecke believes that in explaining 
the incidence of tuberculosis in hospi- 
tal nurses new 


infection is of less 


importance than lowered  resistanc 
‘rom overwork, especially in the case 
of the younger nurses. With lowered 
resistance conditions become favorabl 
for activation of preexisting foci. Ol! 
seventy-four tuberculous nurses at th 


Eppendorf General Hospital, Ham- 


July, 1927 
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burg, it was found that in 45 per cent. 
‘here was either tuberculosis in the 
family or a suspicion of tuberculosis 
‘2 the personal history.—K. R. D. 





ANTHRACOSIS AND ‘TUBERCULOSIS. 
4. Schlossmann. Abstr. as follows 


from Klin. Wehnschr., Sept. 17, 1926, 


ol. J, p. 1786, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Dec. 4, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1955. 

Schlossmann injected a suspension 
of soot in oil intravenously and thereby 
produced anthracosis of the lungs. 
‘uberculosis was not unfavorably in- 
fluenced by such injections.—K. R. D. 


PULMONARY ‘TUBERCULOSIS _ IN 
\VWorKERS. A. EH. Rouse. Abstr. as 
follows from Practitioner, London, Sept., 

, vol. 117, p. 194, in Jour. Am. 
Ved. Assn., Nov. 18, 1926, vol. 87, p. 


itouse contends that the wearing of a 
proper respirator, by all the workers 
in trades in which the inhalation of 
dust is of everyday occurrence, should 
be compulsory, and would greatly tend 
‘0 lessen the number of victims of pul- 
monary tuberculosis.—K. R. D. 


INITALATION OF CoaL Dust AND 
(ONNECTIVE TISSUE IN THE LUNG. 
K. Henius and O. Richert. Abstr. as 


f lows from Zischr. | Tuberk.., Oct., 


ff 


19.26, vol. 46, p. 123, in Jour. Am. 
lf ; 
Med, Assn., Jan. 22, 1927, vol. 88, p. 


Henius and Richert inoculated rab- 


its with tuberculosis and treated them 


iultaneously with inhalations of coal 
Three months of treatment did 
induce a development of con- 
‘clive tissue in the tuberculous lungs. 
‘coal dust was usually equally dis- 
‘buted in the alveoli and in the inter- 


stitial tissue, and often a more pro- 
nounced accumulation of dust was 
noted around tuberculous foci. The 
inhalations were without effect on the 
type of tuberculosis.—K. Rh. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT HoLtps ANNUAL 
Cuest Cuinic. N. Y. State Dept. 
Labor, Health News, Jan. 8, 1927, 
vol. 4, p. 2. 

Once a year the plant of the Oneida 
Community Silver Industries at Sher- 
rill holds a chest clinic in order that 
any cases of tuberculosis developing 
among the employees may be recog- 
nized during the early stages when the 
disease 1s more easily curable. 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH ‘TUBERCULOSIS. E. L. 
Collis. Abstr. as follows from Tubercle, 
Nov., 1926, vol. 8, p. 49, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Jan. 22, 1927, vol. 88, 
p. 280. 

The inference is drawn by Collis 
that phthisis mortality in late middle 
life is an expression of lowered resist- 
ance to tuberculous infection, owing 
to the lungs having become patho- 
logically injured. The evidence pre- 
sented points to such pathologie injury 
as being an end-result of overstrain 
resulting from chronic fatigue, or of 
industrial life which appears in the 
past, at any rate, to have engendered 
a condition in middle life favorable to 
chronic phthisis. If the influences of 
malnutrition in early adult life and of 
overstrain in middle life have any 
meaning, they suggest the need (a) 
for stimulating anabolism in patients 
up to 30 years of age, and (b) for pro- 
longed rest in the case of patients in 
middle life; that is to say, the age of 
the patient should be as important a 
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factor in determining treatment as is 
the eclinieal econdition.—Ik. R. D. 

THe Parr PLAYED BY CONTAGIO 
\ TUBERCULOSIS AMONG ADULTS.  S. 
J. Maher. Am. Rev. Tuberc., 
1927, vol. G4. 

The 
adult tube 
sanatoria in $ 


Jan., 
ld, Pp. OD) 
author studied 200 eases of 
treatment in 
found 
ardly more than 
that i] 
eould have been enused by conte gion 


reulosis under 
onnectieut and 
4] } Re a oad Rh P 
that the histories oft 
1e dise Ase 


} 
1} 
is per cent indicated 


hardly 


' ce | have been ea 


in ch iidhood: hat more han 


5 per cent nee by 


contagion in adult lite; and that in not 


more than | per cent. Was ere a 


strong probability that 
adult life. 


.o per cent. of the 


wes caused by cant: won In 


the histories of 6 


200 cases indicated a iyrtonenis of 


eS — oe 2 . 
Infection from drinking ubereulous 


mulk. 
n oO per . of the 200 eases, the 
long 


rm 
i he 


sais had ne engaged for 


periods in occupations, 


otfending im: inl was cotton = In 
2L instances, pur nm dust in 4, metal 


1, 


dust (steel and brass) in 19, ne dust 


‘ p owt ta & = a 
in OU), eloth (USt Il oo, wood dae in 


1f sib 1] lavat+ 3 ‘ + 7) ' leaat 3 

LC, Slik Till GUST In a CODaRCCO GUSt IN 
} 1 a +f . ® " —— ’ 

t, hard rubber dust in 2, saloon sweep- 


|. and eelluloid dust in 1. 


PROTECTING THE AGAINST 
Am. 


s 3 rf, J£° ‘ 4 
May wwy PesSioUe pol. ‘ Ve 


(GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA. Jour. 


fe 
ZiSS7.,, 


Oi ll : ] ] : a - ; i. 
Proteetion of the hands against the 
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. - 
Qe-OlINn gs 


line in the dry cleaning industry, 


eae _— 
PpilCAtions ec: nnot pe used 


where oily a 
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the patients had worked in 
more than one kind of dust. 

!l eases noxious fumes were the 
suggested fumes from molten 
lead in 3 cases, fumes from hat faetory 
steam rooms 1n 8, 


Some of 


AUS: 


acid fumes in |]. 
gasoline fumes in 1, lacquer fumes 
in 2, and spelter fumes in 1. 

In 6 cases the patients had appar- 
ently developed the when 
working too many hours with inad 
quate food, sleep, sunlight 
Kn. O, 


disease 


and 


PROTECTION OF THE HEALTH OF 
SEAMEN AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASES 
Internat. 
Series 


Office, Studies (1) 


T ahayy 
LLOOI 


tT) ’ \ ? 4 ; 
Rep., Scamen) No. 2, 1926, 


a] oe , 
Pp. fF 


VENEREAL DISEASE AND THE MER- 
CHANT SEAMAN. LL. W. Harriso 
Abstr. from World’s Health, 1926, vol. 
pp. 24) 249, in Bull. Hyg., Nov., 1926, 
vol, f. Pp. 


The primary object of the article is 


SHG—SH6O0. 


the stimulation of those interested, 


from economic or philan- 


wey tl 41 , 
whetnel 


thropie motives, to do everythn 
possible to combat veneres | di Sea ae 
merehant seamen. Suecessful con 


bating of venereal disease is not only 


phiinnthropy but good business. 
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‘roma should be rubled into the skin 
the hands and forearms thoroughly. The 
ylication of oily material should be re- 
aa in the morning, and once or twice 
‘uring the day if the circumstances of 
work warrant. Some workers become so 
isceptible as to require a change of occupa- 
tion. At the first indication of the der- 
matitis, the worker should be taken away 
fyorn exposure to the irritants and should Le 
ated with a weak solution of aluminum 
tate. If the condition is severe, the use 
alt vere acetate for three or four days 
should be followed with applications of zine 
sid 10 per cent, in olive oil. 


OCCUPATIONAL DERMATITIS OF THE 
HANDS AND FOREARMS FROM THE 
GATHERING OF CELERY. Legrain 

R. Barthe. Bull. Soe.  Srang. de 


ermat. et syph., Nov., 1926, pp. 662- 


+ / 


4 


A market gardener aged 30 years 
had been engaged for ten days in 
gathering celery. Both forearms, 
sides of the 
fingers then broke out in an acute 
eruption. This consisted of large 
vesicles on a red and edematous sur- 
face. Between the fingers the vesicles 


1 1 — 
hands, and backs and 


were small, simulating dyshidrosis. 
: parts most affected were about 
the thumb, the first finger, and the 
radial border of the right wrist, es- 
pecially the right side. With his 
right hand he removed certain portions 


of the vegetable and thus it became 


INDUSTRIA! 


ROLE OF I[LIOLUMBAR LIGAMENTS 
IN Low Back Strains. C. L. Lou- 


man. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 25, 
1426, vol. 87, pp. 1062-1003. 

The iliolumbar ligaments, ‘‘aside 
from acting for 


lateral stabilization, 


specially covered with the fresh juice. 
He cut about 350 stalks daily. 

Leaving this work for twelve days, 
by simple treatment he became com- 
pletely cured. Reexposure to the sap 
of the plant, but not in quite such a 
fresh state, brought out the same kind 
f rash, with a distinct tendeney to 
be less limited. The patient again 
quitted this work altogether and the 
trouble rapidly disappeared. 

These writers say that the aromatie 
oil of celery is allied to that of parsley 
and that the eruption is very similar 
to the one caused by cow parsnips, & 

rash which is well known in Belgium. 
This is the first word of this particular 
form of dermatosis.—R. P. W. 


SPOROTRICHOSIS, AN OCCUPATIONAL 
DerMatTosis. H.R. Foerster. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 13, 1926, vol. 

S7, p. 1605, 

Foerster discusses the distribution, 
etiology and pathogenesis, symptom- 
atology, diagnosis, and treatment of 
sporotrichosis, directs attention tothe 
occurrence of this condition as an 
endemic disease in the gardening in- 
dustry and as an occupational hazard 
among those engaged in farming and 
horticulture, and, finally, emphasizes 
the importance of the barberry shrub 
as a possible source of theinfection.— 


Kk. R. D. 


SURGERY 


are also suspensory in function, and in 
this capacity tend to act as a second 
line of defense in bearing the stress of 
body weight”? whenever a laxity oceurs 
in the sacro-iliac ligaments enough to 
allow sagging of the sacrum. This 
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condition is frequently seen in patients 
whose occupation requires rotation of 
the spinal column, such as shoveling or 
running hoisting machinery, in which 
the right hand constantly reaches for- 
ward to pull levers, and is most com- 
mon “in patients with a loose sacro- 
iliae joint, in cases of spondylolisthe- 
sis, and in patients in whom roentgen 
ray demonstrates one or both sacro- 
lumbar interarticular processes to be 
crescentic or flattened, as pointed out 
by Goldthwait.”’> Dr. Lowman con- 
cludes: ‘‘Henee when there is evi- 
denced irritation and symptoms of 
ligamentous strain in them, we are 
justified in looking for the cause in 
some alteration in sacrolumbar rela- 
tions.’’—Ik. O. 


TREATMENT OF CUTANEOUS BURNS. 
F i Pancroft and a. ia 
Abstr. as follows from Ann. Surgq., July, 
1926, vol. 84, p. 1, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 25, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1065. 
In the local treatment of cutaneous 


Rogers. 


burns, Bancroft and Rogers recom- 
mend the use of a 2.5 and 5 per cent. 
aqueous solution of tannic acid as a wet 
dressing for twenty-four hours, as first 
When the 


burned area becomes a mahogany 


advoeated by Davidson. 


brown, the dressing is removed and 
the patient is treated with heated dry 


HAZARDS OF 


COMPRESSED AIR, 
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air. Usually a tent is erected over the 
bed and electric lights are inserted. 
The patient is kept as surgically clean 
as possible. Patients treated by 
tannic acid have a firm mahogany 
membrane in the burned area~— 
healthy skin is apparently unaffected 
by the treatment. The tanned area 
has a leathery consistency. Less pain 
is associated with this method of treat- 
ment than with any other procedure. 
The systematic treatment of fluid de- 
pletion is also of great value. 


Burns TREATED BY TANNIC AciIn. 
C.S. Beck and J. H. Powers. Abstr. 
as follows from Ann. Surg., July, 1926, 
vol. S4, p. 19, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 25, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1065. 

Beck and Powers also [see preceding 
abstract] recommend this treatment 
and urge that it be popularized. ‘The 
solution can be made by the laity by 
mixing four teaspoonfuls of the dry 
powder in a glass of water. This will 
make approximately a 2.5 per cent. 
solution. ‘annie acid is easily pro- 
cured and can be kept indefinitely asa 
powder. It should form an important 
adjunct to the equipment of first aid 
stations of steel mills, mines, factories, 
ete., so that immediate application, 
either by means of compresses or the 
spray, could be carried out. 


DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 


GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


PNEUMATIC RUPTURE OF THE SIG- 


MOID. REPORT OF A Case. F. B. 
Block and M. JI. Weissman. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., May 22, 1926, vol. 


86, pp. 1597-1599. 


A case of injury of the lower part 
of the large intestine caused by trauma 
resulting from the careless use of com- 
pressed air is here reported, in a man, 
aged 45, a machinist. While standing 


J. 5. Ei. 
July, 1927 
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at work with a compressed air hose, 
one of his fellow workers, as a practical 
‘oke, placed the nozzle of the air 
hose about an inch from his rectum. 
The patient had his clothes on and 
stated that the nozzle, which was 
about + inch in diameter applying a 
pressure Of about 125 pounds, was 
placed diagonally against the anus. 

rom their study of the few cases 
of this type of injury reported, the 
authors state: 


Pain was the first symptom complained of 
in the majority of cases, although in ours 
and a few other cases it did not come on 
until a few hours after the accident. The 
pain is severe and continuous in character. 
The face is usually sallow and somewhat 
evanotic, the facial expression anxious and 
pinched. The abdomen is enormously dis- 
tended, the skin very tense, the percussion 
note tympanitic, very little if any ab- 
dominal breathing caused by the pressure of 
the air against the diaphragm, and the 
patient may or may not be conscious. The 
temperature is usually normal or subnormal] 
at the beginning, and later rises. The 
respirations are increased; the pulse rate 
increases somewhat, but its volume varies 
in the proportion to the amount of internal 
hemorrhage and degree of shock; nausea and 
vomiting are commonly present. Rectal 
hemorrhage is usually absent. 

With the history of working around air 
under pressure, with the characteristic 
varrel shaped abdomen with its tense wall 
and tympanitic note, the thoracic breathing 
and the general symptoms of an abdominal 
injury, the diagnosis should not be over- 


] | 
looked, 


The following summary and conclu- 
slons are given: 


1. Warning should be posted in all in- 
dustries using compressed air. 

2. A column of air under pressure rushing 
from a nozzle which does not touch the body 
may enter the bowel and cause fatal injury. 

3. The diagnosis should easily be made 
from the physical findings. 

4. The anus and rectum escape injury 
because of their outside support, the sig- 
moid being the viscus usually injured. 

5. Prompt evacuation of the air by emer- 
gency puncture and early laparatomy offer 
the best chance of recovery. 


7 


A 


JOKES WITH £COoOM- 
Lancet, Nov. 20, 1926, 


PRACTICAL 
PRESSED AIR. 
vol. 2, p. 1098. 

Compressed air is coming more and 
more into use in industry for actuat- 
ing drills and for riveting. The com- 
pressed air tube is sometimes used for 
dusting down the clothes on comple- 
tion of work; sometimes by misguided 
humor a worker may direct the cur- 
rent to the rectum of an unsuspecting 
companion. Disaster with rupture of 
the bowel may follow. The air can 
force itself through several layers of 
One instance 
is reported of a fatal accident caused 


clothing in such cases. 


by a workman’s placing the end of the 
hose between his teeth; he slipped; 
the air stream got turned on and rup- 
tured his esophagus. Workmen using 
compressed air should always’ be 
warned of such dangers due to its 
wrongful use.—I. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


WaGES AND Hours or LABOR IN 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
1925. U. S. Bur. Labor 


’ 
STATES: 


Y 


Vol. 9 


Statistics, Bull. No. 413, June, 1926, 
pp. os. 
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Hlours AND EARNINGS IN ANTHRA- 
CITE AND Bituminous Coat MINING, 
1922 anp 1924. U. S. Bur. Labor 
Statistics, Bull. No. 416, Sept., 1926, 
pp. 92. 


LABOR Cost OF PRODUCTION AND 
WaGEs AND Hours or LABOR IN THE 
ParER Box-Boarp INpustry. U.S. 
Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 407 
Oct., 1926, pp. 89. 


) 


INDUSTRIAL 
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WaAGEs AND Hours oF LABOR [yx 
THE SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT-Pack- 
ING INpustTRy, 1925. U. S. Bur. 
Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 421, Jan.. 
1927, pp. 149. | 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND Hours 
oF Lagpor, May 19, 1926. U. S. 
Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 431, 
Feb., 1927, pp. 212. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
UnivTeD STATES OF AMERICA. Abstr. 
as follows from Internat. Labour Rev., 
Jan., 1926, vol. 13, pp. 48-68, in Bull. 
Hyg., Dec., 1926, vol. 1, p. 981. 

The need for voeational guidance 

: = 


and for looking upon edueation in 


youth as a preparation for oecupation 
is rapidly coming to be reeognized. 
Articles dealing with the subject in 
Russia ap- 
peared in the same journal in April 
1925. In America, 
as elsewhere, the movement is yet in 


Germany and in Soviet 


and September, 
its infancy, but its importance to 
future health and well-being cannot 
be gainsaid; it originated from the 
pioneer efforts of Professor Parsons at 
Boston in 1901. Interest was aroused, 
1910 New York ereated an 
office for directing the careers of 
young persons. In 1918 the Jumor 
Placement Division of the United 
States IXmployment Service came into 


and in 


s 


being; it offers ‘‘a scientific means of 
effectively distributing the school prod- 
uct,” 
not end when the pupils leave school. 
Everyone can be found work, a person 
being 


and holds that edueation does 


one trade 


qualified for 


not 


capable of succeeding in another. The 
work today is organized as an educa- 
tional function, and reeord eards are 
now generally kept in schools, for use 
in choice of an occupation. Physical 
disabilities and tendency to illness, 
among other things, are recorded; but 
as yet the part played by the medical 
profession 1s limited and indirect. The 
scholars have industries explained and 
Psy- 


chologic tests for discovering aptitudes 








are taken to see oceupations. 
are rather receding from the _ high 
claims once made for them, and today 
interest is held to be one of the most 
useful of voeational guides; it is closely 
related to ability. Monographs are 
published to enable teachers to adapt 
instruction to future vocational needs, 
to assist guidance officers in placing 
young persons, and to aid pupils in 
the choice of occupation. The train- 
ing of vocational guidance officers 1s 
undertaken by a number of colleges 
and universities; an outline of the 
Boston course is given. The article 
exhibits how vocational guidance 1s 
taken seriously in the United States, 
and that the movement 
spreading. 


is surely 
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CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING ON 
, Suip av Sea. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Jan. 8, 1927, vol. 1, p. 86. 

‘A correspondent sends an account 
of an oil tanker in ballast which 
arrived at a foreign port with the 
captain dead and the first and second 
engineers ill from carbon monoxide 
poisoning. He states that in cleaning 
out the holds in readiness to take a 
cargo of gasolene the pump had to be 
taken apart. The second engineer de- 
scended to the hold and fell on his 
back, face upwards. The first en- 
wineer heard of the aceident, went 


down, and, as he set foot in the hold, 
fell similarly, face upwards. The cap- 
tain, learning of the double casualty, 
without waiting to put on a gas 
mask, and being a powerful man, went 
down at once, but, before reaching the 
bottom of the ladder, fell under the 
pump, face downwards. The three 
men were brought up to the deck in 
less than ten minutes; the two engi- 
neers were bleeding from the nose and 
mouth. Artificial respiration restored 


the engineers after one and a half 

hours, but the captain appeared to 

have died instantaneously. 
147 


The ship 
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had previously carried a cargo of ben- 
zine, and our correspondent empha- 
sizes the necessity of the Roard of 
Trade insisting that anybody who 
enters a tanker’s hold should be 
obliged to wear a gas mask. In this 
particular instance gas masks were 
available on the deck, though they 
were not used. He adds that this 
occurrence should also serve as a warn- 
ing that eare must be taken when 
‘breaking the pump,’ which in this case 
was evidently a death trap.”’ 


'TETRA- 
and 


POISONING WITH CARBON 


CHLORIDE. J. K. W. Kehrer 
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A. J. F. Oudendal. Abstr. as follows 
from Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., 1926 
vol. 70, pp. 746-757, in Chem. Abstr, 
Feb. 20, 1927, vol. 21, p. 610. 

The writers observe central necrosis 
of the liver with fatty degeneration of 
liver and kidney, resulting in acute 
icterus followed by death.—P. D. 


CARBON MONOXIDE A Common 
Perit. EF. EB. Fisher. Safety Engin. 
Feb., 1927, vol. 53, pp. 89-92. 

A brief discussion of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning as a frequent cause of 
industrial and domestic accidents. 


R. M. T. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Merruop OF DETERMINING THE 
Dust CONTENT OF THE AtR: THE 
sSILATERAL RHEOMETER AND ITs Ap- 
pPLICATION. G. W. Pigulewsky. Gi- 
qraena Truda, 1926, no. 2, pp. 138-16. 

The electrical dust suction appli- 
ances employed for the determination 
of the dust air were 
modified by the laboratory to suit the 
requirements of the industrial hygiene 
inspection suthorities, and for those 


content of the 


cases where the air must be allowed to 
pass through a proportionally narrow 
tube. A metal tube is serewed on to 
the entrance opening of the suction 
apparatus to prevent heating without 
reducing the maximum amount of air 
drawn in. If two tubes are used, two 
samples of the air can be taken; this is 
of importance for the purposes. of 
control. <A bilateral rheometer, ilus- 
trated in the text, was constructed for 
this purpose. 

W adding is employed as the filtering 
material, which is lodged in an exten- 


sion piece. Practice having shown 
that these extensions were frequently 
broken, especially at the ends, the 
laboratory recommended a special sup- 
port in the form of a ease which admits 
six extensions.—-A. W. N. 


WHaT Is KNOWN ABOUT THE EFFEC! 
OF SMOKE ON Heauru. W.C. Whit 
Safety Engin., Feb., 1927, vol. 53, py 
81-85, 

The physiologic effects of smoke are 
reviewed over a period of 200 years, 


from Ramazzini to the Pittsburg) 
survey of 1914. Some experiments 
sarried out in Pittsburgh seem to 


indicate that the breathing of smoke 
laden air has no demonstrable influence 
on the prevalence of tuberculosis but 
has a decided relation to high pneu- 
monia mortality and the incidence 
of acute respiratory diseases. The 
effects of inhaling carbon dusts and 
other particulate matter in smoke are 
discussed. 
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‘The author points out the need for 
a carefully planned study on the effect 
of smoke upon health, with Pittsburgh 
as the experimental center.—R. M. 'T. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT, ITS [:iFFECTS 
anp Limrrations. JT. B, Meller. 
Abstr. as follows from Mech. Enyin., 
1926, vol. 48, pp. 1275-12838, in Chem. 

{bstr., Feb. 20, 1927, vol. 21, p. 639. 

A detailed discussion of smoke 
abatement in the Pittsburgh district, 
including legal regulation and methods 
of enforcement. Detailed data are 
given for the deposition of insolu- 
ble dust for various periods between 
1913 and 1924. Tor ten observation 
stations in this district the August, 
1923, and June, 1924, average was 
1.305 tons insoluble dust per square 

le per month, compared to 938 tons 
for the corresponding 1912 to 1913 
period, a 89 per cent. inerease. The 
1923 to 1924 figures are, however, lower 
than the 1916 values (not given in the 
same detail). One may note that a 
five-year average for the same monthly 
periods in London showed onlv 195 
fons insoluble dust per square mile per 
month. Detailed analyses of insoluble 
deposits are given, the average (1923 
to 1924) being tar 0.22 per cent., fixed 
carbon 35.6 per cent., ash 62.5 per 
cent. The abatement problem ts also 
discussed from the standpoint of 
proper design and firing of power 
plant and locomotive boilers.—P. D. 


Marschatk. (;j1- 


giena Truda. 1926, no. 2, DP. S-1e. 


RESPIRATORS, JV. 


In the laboratory for industrial 
iygiene of the Institute for Labor 
Vrotection the respirators cominonly 
in use were subjected to an examina- 
tion, the filter as the principal element 


receiving special consideration. In 
the test, finely ground, soluble Prus- 
sian blue was employed as dust. ‘lhe 
quantity of dust that remained in the 
filter and of that which had passed 
through it was determined colori- 
metrically, 

The investigation showed that a res- 
pirator with a filter of cotton wadding 
or of sponge, in order to be practical, 
must be so constructed that the soiled 
wadding or sponge can be easily and 
quickly replaced by clean materials; 
furthermore, the wadding or sponge 
for the filter must be used in strictly 
determined quantity, varying with the 
requisite efficiency of the filter : maxi- 
mum retention of dust with minimum 
increase of resistanee. The part of 
the respirator that touches the face 
must be so fashioned that the edges 
ean be easily adjusted to the individ- 
ual features of the face. The pres- 
ence of exhalation valves is uneondi- 
tionally necessary. 

In addition to filters of wadding and 
of sponge, metal filters are also used. 
These consist of separate little plates, 
which are placed parallel and a certain 
distance apart, and so that the open- 
Ings in each will alternate with the 
openings of the ochers. In this mian- 
ner, the inhaled air has to travel a 
winding course in the filter, and ‘hie 
dust, by the changing direction of (he 
passage, is deposited on the walls of 
the plates. In the laboratory experi- 
ments the metal filters permitted 15 
to IS per cent. of the dust to pass 
through with a resistance equivalent to 
After 0.01 
to 0.5 gin. of dust had been retained, 


6S mm. of water pressure. 


the resistance of the metal filter was 
unchanged, in contrast to the fillers 


with wadding or sponge. 
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In the laboratory, oats in a layer 
53 em. long by 4 em. wide were also 
successfully employed as a filter in 
The resistance of this 
kind of filter was equivalent to 3 to 4 


the respirator. 


mm. of water pressure; owing to the 
Immense surface of adsorption, the 
dust was retained in a very consider- 
able quantity, at least 90 per cent. of 
all dust. On this account, the soiling 
of the filter with dust, even in large 
quantities, had very little effect on the 
filter's resistance. 

(Jn the basis of the results of these 
investigations, the laboratory prepared 
special patterns of respirators and 
transferred further observations to the 
works, for the purpose of testing, im- 
proving, ete., and adapting the results 


A. W.N. 


to use in industry. 


\ CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
PNEUMONOKONIOSIS.  (. 


Beitr.z. Klin. d. Tuberk.. 


PicTURE OF 
Schellenberg. 


vol, 63. 


{() If? 
"9 7) 
beS.20, 


SOME (‘HEMICAL AND IONGINEERING 
a. 


Asprovs or Dust EXPLOSIONS. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


QccurATIONAL DeERMATOSES. — Ger- 
lin Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 
1926, vol. 87, p. 2014, 

The seetion on dermatology of the 
Gesellschaft 
took up the topic “Occupational Der- 


erliner  medizinische 
matoses with Special Relation to In- 
dusiry.”’ Injury does not necessarily 
result when conditions for the harmful 
An essential is a 
The 


discovery of evidences of sensitiveness 


eifect are present. 


a 
GiISCase., 


predisposition to the 


2 . c : P mo 
rinination of their causes 


and the det 
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Price. Safety Engin., July, 1926, vol. 
D2, pp. 19-25, 

The use of inert gases for the pre- 
vention of flame propagation where 
an ignition source cannot be entirely 
eliminated, as in grinding and_ pul- 
verizing operations, is recommended. 
Several explosibility factors—fineness 
of dust particles, relative humidity, 
and statie electricity—are also dis- 
cussed.—R. M. T. 

Dust Exptos1on Hazarp IN Fire 
hiaurinag. D.J.Price. Safety Engin., 
Nov., 1926, vol. 52, pp. 209-21 4. 

The following precautionary meas- 
ures are recommended: (1) Before re- 
moval of the contents of bins and the 
like in which a fire has occurred and 
has apparently been extinguished, the 
bin should be flooded and the contents 
thoroughly wet down. (2) Systematic 
inspection of plants should be carried 
out by firemen to acquaint them with 
dust hazards. (3) It is 
better to use a spray nozzle rather than 
the full stream of water from the hose 
In instances where explosive dusis are 
stored in piles.—R. M. T. 


explosion 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


are comparatively easy in large manu- 
facturing plants in which identically 
the same irritants act on unequally 
sensitive In a person truly 
idiosvneratic, the eruption will appear 
on the contact with minimal 
amounts of the irritant; a second group 


skins. 
first 


beeomes susceptible only after long 
contact, and a third group remains 
There 
are also a large number of plants and 
skin 


eutaneous inflammation 


unsusceptible to every contact. 


plant derivatives which cause 


rit ation or 


J. 1. B. 
A oe 192, 
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‘in every person; for example, croton oil 
and volatile oil of mustard. In the 
vegetable canning factories _ of 
runswick, it was found that a large 
asumber of workers may be engaged, 
some for a shorter and some for a 
longer period, in the processing of 
sparagus Without evidence of harmful 
ion, until they finally become sensi- 
ised. It was brought out that, in 
some instances, skin diseases are 
caused not by the plants themselves 
but by some form of parasitic fungus, 
nairy eaterpillars or mites, or even 
mechanical factors. Of plants that 
cause skin eruptions, the most impor- 
‘ant are the Japanese (and other) 
prunroses, and North American and 
lapanese varieties of sumac (hus). 
in woodworkers, especially polishers 
and varnishers, the sawdust, and in 
ihe latter the turpentine, plays a 
significant role; in orange peelers, the 
ethereal oil from the peeling is the 
offending substance, while workmen 
in chemieal factories may be affected 
by many different substances.— 
K. RD. 


Tur Mentat Factor 1x MINERS’ 
\NystacMus. H.W. Eddison. Abstr. 

follows from Jour. Ment. Science, 
April, 1926, vol. 72, p. 201, in Arch. 
Veurol. and Psychiat., March, 1927, 
l. 17, p. 402. 

This report to the Medical Research 
ouncil is especially interesting in its 
‘iscussion of psychoneuroses that have 


‘ 


‘| the features of miners’ nystagmus 
xcept the nystagmus. It is stated 
the faet that there is constant 
inger in the mines is as important as 
at there is poor light. The tremor 
s considered equivalent to the tremors 
the hand or lee of war neuroses. 


~ 


iggestion plays a part in several 


ways: The eyestrain suggests the local 
target for the disturbance; the wide 
advertising of the disease, especially 
since the institution of compensation, 
suggests the symptoms. Prevention 
should forbid the employment of 
persons with a psychoneurotic make- 
up as miners, and should provide 
better illumination of the coal face. 
Perhaps the author takes for granted 
prevention by increasing the safety 
of the miners, or regards this as hope- 
less. 


Inve INJURIES IN METAL INDUSTRY. 
A. Belsky. Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenh., 
1926, vol. 77, p. 746. 


Contact LOCALIZATION OF INTRA- 
OCULAR FOREIGN Bopiks. J. M. 
Patton. Am. Jour. Ophth., Feb., 19.27, 
vol. 10, pp. 96-100. 

“With a skilled radiologist, a steady 
patient and a foreign body large 
enough to cast a shadow, geometric 
methods of localization are satisfac- 
tory. But if the eyes move during 
exposure the radiogram may give a 
false position for the foreign body. 
Particles of metal fastened to the eye- 
ball move with it, preventing a false 
impression. Various methods — of 
attaching such localizers are men- 
tioned, and a satisfactory one de- 
seribed in detail.” 


TOLERANCE TO FOREIGN BopIESs 
WITHIN THE POSTERIOR SEGMENT OF 
THE Kiye. A. LH. Bulson. Jour. Am. 
Med. ASsn., Dec. 18, 1926, vol. af 
op. 2071-2077. 

The author concludes that, in the 
majority of cases, loss of vision as well 
as loss of the eyeball is due to inflam- 
matory, degenerative, and structural 


changes brought about directly or 
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indirectly by the trauma and infection, 
and not to the mere presence of a 
foreign body in the posterior segment 
of the eye, and that the removal of the 
foreign body does not in itself improve 
the prognosis, as it is very probable 
that ultimate loss of vision, eyeball, 
or both, in a series of comparative 
cases, would be as conspicuous in cases 
in which extraction had been 
formed as it would be in those in 
which extraction had not been per- 
formed. He also believes that in a 
large percentage of cases the patient 
is as well off if the foreign body is left 
in the posterior segment of the eye as 
he would be if it 1s extracted, partic- 
ularly if the eye traumatism would be 
increased by the extraction. 

The cases reported indicate that 
preservation of useful and even fairly 


per- 


normal vision, or eyeball, or both, is 
possible for prolonged periods of time, 
perhaps during the lifetime of the 
patient, with retention of a foreign 
body in the posterior segment of the 
eye, 

The plea, therefore, is made that 
there should be less haste in advising 
enucleation, and less general inclina- 
tion to be energetic in endeavors to 
extract foreign bodies from the pos- 
terior segment.-—lx. R. D. 

IeyrEs FOR THE Jon. L. Resnick and 
Lf. Carris. Tyqgeia, Jan., 19:27, vol. 
Oo, pp. 47-26. 

ligures are 
authors’ claim that one out of every 


given to support the 


OCCURRENCE AND 


ACCIDENTS IN THE DoOBRUSCH PAPER 
Facrory. &. Asbel. 
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two employees in shops, offices, and 
stores cannot see clearly what he js 
doing. An even higher percentage js 
reported by Dr. Earle B. Fowler. In 
his chapter on eye conservation in the 
American [Engineering Council report 
on waste in industry, he shows that (| 
per cent. of 16,581 employees in severa| 
industries had defective vision. He 
found that the percentage of defective 
vision is highest among the very 
workers that have greatest need of 
good vision. In one plant where a 
great deal of close fine work is done. 
only 8.4 per cent. of the employees 
did not need glasses; 8.3 per cent. 
wore glasses that were satisfactory 
and 83.3 per cent. needed glasses. 
Prevalence of defective vision may 
be explained by the following facts: 
Modern life demands that the eves bi 
used more intensely and for longer 
periods; many workers (foreigners, 
especially) are afraid to go to an eye 
clinic or hospital, and they yield to 
the temptation to buy spectacles from 
the 10 cent store; there is a traditiona! 
dislike for glasses by a certain type of 
that 
glasses Is an indication of senility. 


workman who feels wearing 

The employer who is not convinced 
through the experience of others owes 
it to himself, his business associatcs. 
and his workmen to investigate in his 
own plant the prevalence of defective 
vision and the extent to which it inter- 
feres with efficiency and increases t!: 
frequency and the severity of indus: 
trial aecidents.—M. C. 3. 


OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDEN(> 
The inspection authorities invest! 
999 


gated 222 accidents (giving a rate 0! 


150 per thousand) which occurred 
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‘he factory during the period Jan. 1 
+o Oct. 1, 1925. Among all the acci- 
dents not one was fatal; in 73 per cent. 
‘here was a loss of time through 
disability of less than ten days, and in 
> per cent. a loss of more than thirty 
davs. 

Handling cases and other work with 
»urdens were responsible for the larg- 
ost number of accidents; mechanical 
contrivances came second. The 
cyeatest number of accidents occurred 
‘> workers who had been employed but 

short time; on the other hand, work- 
men who had served sixteen years and 
over were also responsible for a fairly 

eh percentage (17 per cent.) of the 
ecidents, probably owing to their ad- 
vanced age. Most of the accidents 
traumatic injuries to the ex- 
rremities: 38.7 per cent. to the upper 
remities, and 35.1 per cent. to the 
lower, 

Distribution of the accidents among 

days of the week is not charac- 
ristie, since the work is performed in 
nilts and the days of rest fall on 
‘Terent days of the week.—A. W. N. 


/ 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE COAL 
‘lines or Tura. D. Kovwarsky. 


(ogiena Truda, 1926, no. 2, pp. 76-78. 


‘he traumatie accidents in the 
nes have been worked out statis- 
ally for the year 1924 and the first 
juarter of 1925. 
‘or every thousand full time work- 
in the industry (those who had 
rrormed the entire twenty-five shifts 
or the month) the monthly average in 
ree different districts of Tula for the 
rst quarter of 1925 was 19.2, or nine 
‘idents. Only the minor accidents 
‘ increased (in the first quarter of 
‘24 there was a monthly average rate 
3.4, or eight accidents); the severe 


and fatal accidents, on the contrary, 
had decreased not only relatively but 
absolutely. This circumstance is to 
be attributed to the strict control on 
the part of the labor protection au- 
thorities and to the removal of the 
most threatening of the evil conditions. 
It is the author’s opinion that the 
increase in accidents is due in part to 
the concentration of production and 
the increase in work performed, and 
in part to the better recording of 
aceidents.—A. W. N. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINEs. Berlin Letter, 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 15, 1927, 
vol. 88, p. 186. 

For the first time, the Prussian 
ministry of commerce has published 
detailed statistics of accidents in 
Prussian mines, the pamphlet covering 
accidents occurring in 1925. The 
report reveals that, in spite of all 
safety measures, the number of acci- 
dents is still high. In the coal mines 
of Prussia (exclusive of the lignite 
fields) about 15 per cent. of all miners, 
or 82,213, suffered some accidents in 
1925 while underground. The num- 
ber is increased by accidents happen- 
ing aboveground to a total of 97,749; 
1,320 of the accidents ended fatally. 
in the lignite fields, in which danger is 
less than in the black-coal fields, the 
number of accidents was relatively 
lower. The total in 1925 was approxi- 
mately 10,000, only 126 of which 
resulted fatally. The number of acci- 
dents in the ore mines was 3,407, with 
seventy-five deaths. Including the 
salt mines and the petroleum wells, the 
total number of accidentsin the mining 
industries in Prussia in 1925 amounted 
to 113,169, which resulted in 1,564 
deaths. The mining district about 


Dortmund shows the greatest number 
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of accidents (74,224), with 1,093 
deaths. In descending order, the dis- 
tricts about Breslau, Bonn, and Halle 
follow. The year 1926 does not seem 
to offer much prospect of improve- 
ment, for during the first quarter 
26,688 accidents were recorded, 285 
of which proved fatal. The Prussian 
ministry of commerce plans to publish 
these statistics at definite intervals.— 
BK. RD, 


MIENTAL DISEASE AND ACCIDENTS. 
W. Enke. Ztechr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. 
Psychiat., Aug. 31, 1926, vol. 104, p. 


1) 
in 


ACCIDENT IN WORK 
\LACHINES. ra 
Gagiena Truda, 19.26, no. 


PREVENTION 

WITH GRINDING 

Bronewsky. 

?, pp. 19-84. 
Siechanieal applhances for grinding 

and polishing instruments and other 

necident 


articles eonstitute ao great 


risk and health hazard. ‘The accident 
risk is due to the bursting of the 
erindstones and grinding wheels, and 
tO Injuries to the eves of the workers 
health 


hazard to the devclopment of dust in 


from flying particles; and the 
the dry process, and to the moisture 
in the wet process. 

All the precautions taken against 
the bursting of stones and wheels are 
minutely deseribed.—A. W. N. 

PROTECTIVE SPECTACLES FOR \\ ORK- 
MEN. PR. Hesshe rq. Klin, Monatsbl. f. 

1996 i kid 


. , 
Aude hiit., , VOL. 14, Pp. Yio. 


liow Aa DEPARTMENT OF JLABOR 


ASSISTS IN THE REDUCTION OF INDUS- 


TRIAL ACCIDENTS. A. FF. Menride. 
Nati ay enain.. Ne ae L320. Dol, D2, 
My), ] 4 I 
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This is an outline of the activities 
of the New Jersey State Department of 
Labor, with special reference to health 
and personal safety in industrial es- 
tablishments.—R. M. T. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INTERESTED IN 
INDUSTRIAL SaFetTy. W. G. Coyle. 
Safety Engin., Sept., 1926, vol. 52, pp. 
121-123. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has created a Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau with industrial safety 
as an important part of the service: 
2,324 firms have taken out group insur- 
ance with this Company, covering 
a total of 795,888 industrial workers. 











The industrial safety work is conducted 
as a voluntary service to this group 
of poheyholders and supplements the 
work conducted by casualty insurance 
companies. Ali safety surveys are 
made from a purely service standpoint 
and are not for rate determination. 
R. M. T. 


THe THREE STAGES OF SAFET' 
Work. SS. W. Ashe. Nat. Safet 
News, Sept.. 1926, vol. 14, pp. 11-18. 

An analysis is here given of thy 
problems of safety management in «| 
the industry about to start accident 
prevention work, (2) the industry wit!: 
a general plan in effect that desires to 
go further but has no fully organized 
safety department, and (3) the indus- 
try with a regular safety departmen 
that has employed all the ordinary 
measures for accident prevention but 
has reached a saturation point and 
make further 


cannot progress. 


oe. 
WHERE THE MANAGEMENT'S IN- 
FLUENCE KEEPS AccIDENT RATES 
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Low. G. M. Briggs. Nat. Safety 
News, Sept., 1926, vol. 14, pp. 15-17. 

This is a description of some of the 
features of the safety work at the 
plant of the Bunting Brass and Bronze 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, where during 
a period of eight years no fatal or 
permanently disabling accident has 


occurred to any of the 500 em- 
ployes s—R. M. T. 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY (CopEs Ap- 


PROVED. Safety Engin., Nov., 1926, 
vol. 52, pp. 226-227. 


The American Engineering Stand- 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 
PATIGI 


[INQUIRY INTO THE PREVAILING DIET 
OF WORKMEN. belgium Letter, Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 13, 1926, vol. 87, 
p. L661, 

Dr. Van Temsche has communicated 
to the Société scientifique d’hygiéne 
alimentaire the results of his inquiry 
into the prevailing diet of workmen in 


the city of Mechlin, with a 


view to 
comparing the prewar diet with the 
The con- 
clusions that the author of the inquiry 
(1) The quantity of 
protein consumed per kilogram of body 
weight has increased in comparison 
with 1910; (2) the predominance of 
fats and carbohydrates is still marked, 


postwar diet in Belgium. 


has reached are: 


but there has been a slight decrease 
since 1910; (3) the tendency to resort 
to a preponderance of animal proteins 
as compared with vegetable proteins 
was in evidence in 1928; and (4) the 
amount of potential energy contained 
in the food did not, in the majority 
of cases, correspond to the demands of 


ards Committee has announced its 
approval of the following codes: pro- 
tection against dust explosions; safety 
code for paper and pulp mills; gas 
safety code.—R. M. T. 


SAFETY PROGRESS IN ENGLISH 
STEEL PLANTS. W. H. Gordon. 
Safety Engin., Feb., 1927, vol. 53, pp. 
75-80. 


This is a review of the results ob- 
tained and methods employed by the 
safety organizations of four large ing- 
lish steel plants in the Sheffield area.- 
R. M. T. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM 


) 


IE, ETC. 


hard labor. ‘The inquiry showed that 
(1) workmen do not always regulate 
their diet according to the nature of 
their work; (2) workmen do not regu- 
late their diet according to the nutri- 
tive value of the foods that they can 
procure for a given sum; (3) the protein 
content and the producing 
value of the diet increase in the same 


energy 


proportion as the circumstances of the 
household; and (4) the percentage of 
persons ingesting more than 20 per 
cent. of their protein in the form of 
meat does not increase in the same 
proportion as the circumstances of the 
household. However, the percentage 
of persons taking more than 50 per 
cent. of their protein in the form of 
bread decreases in the same proportion 
as the relative wealth of the household. 
Finally, the average number of persons 
taking more than 20 per cent. of their 
protein requirement in the form of 


meat was appreciably higher in 1923 


than in 1910, and, inversely, the per- 
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centage of persons who procure more 
than 50 per cent. of their protein from 
bread is much smaller than in 1910.— 
kK. R. D. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF INORGANIC 
SUBSTANCES: I. NormMaL Zinc MeE- 


TABOLISM WITH PARTICULAR REFER- 
BNCE TO CantcruM MeraBouism. JL. T. 
Fatrhall. Abstr. as follows from Jour. 
Biol. Chem., Oct., 1926, vol. 70, p. 495, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 18, 
19.26, vol. 87, p. 2125, 

The zine metabolism of rats has been 
investigated by Fairhall and compared 
with their ecaletum metabolism under 
(Under conditions 
of alkaline feeding, both urinary and 
focal first in- 
ereased and the balance becomes nega- 


virious conditions. 


zing exeretion are at 
tive, followed by a return to normal, 
Similarly, under an acid regimen both 
urinary and feeal zine exeretion are 
increased, the balance becomes nega- 
tive, but remains so until the animals 
are returned to a normal diet. The 
utilization of zine by the rat is about 
| per cent. and the amount circulating 
in the blood stream is about 7 per cent. 
of the caleium involved in each ease. 
The rate of storage of zine, as is the 
ease With calcium, is greatest in the 
voung growing animal.—k. R. D. 


SEROLOGIC L:XAMINATION OF WORK- 
ERS IN OVERHEATED WORKROOMS. 
WV. AW. Palmierts. Abstr. as follows 
from Deutsch. Ztschr. f. d. ges. gerichtl. 
Med., vol. 7, no. 6, 
Wehnschr., Sept. $9 
[Hoe 

The 


with 2 view to making a contribution 


in Miinchen. med. 
1926, vol. 73, p. 
this work 


author undertook 


to the study of the course of the hemo- 


Ivtic power of serum. Tle examined 
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workers before and after work in over- 
heated rooms under the most varied 
conditions. The total hemolytic 
power of serum seems noticeably re- 


‘ 


duced after such work.—M. C. S. 


ON THE QUESTION OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF OVERHEATING THE BODY ON THE 
(‘OMPOSITION OF THE BLoop. W.S. 
Sedlezhy. Ztschr. f. d. ges. physik. 
Therap., 1926, vol. 82, no. 3. 


THe PorassiuM AND CaLciuM Con- 
TENT OF THE BLoop IN PERSONS 
SUFFERING FROM CIRCULATORY DtIs- 
TURBANCES AND ITs BEHAVIOR UNDER 
THE INFLUENCE OF BopiLy Work. 
F’. Kisch. Abstr. as follows from Klin. 
Wehnschr., Aug. 20, 1926, vol. 5, in 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Sept. 24, 
1926, vol. *3, p. 1638. 

From the examinations reported, it 
may be concluded that in all cases of 
circulatory disturbances with develop- 
ment of edema the calcium content of 
the blood is considerably below nor- 
mal. Where no edema is present, the 
calcium value is normal. In cases with 
pronounced insufficiency, the potas- 
sium content is for the most part above 
normal. After moderate bodily work 
the potassium content in manifest 
circulatory insufficiency rises. In 
cases of well-compensated heart dis- 
ease the ealeium and potassium content 
is the same as in a normal person. 
M. C.S. 


Work iN Heart Disease. Eppin- 
| Abstr. as follows from Klin. 
Wehnschr., July 16, 1926, vol. 5, p. 
1316, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 
2, 1926, vol. 87, p. 1164. 

ppinger, Kisch, and Sehwarz found 
saturation of the 


qer et al, 


] 


a normal oxygen 
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arterial blood in patients with heart 
disease before and after exertion. 
Such was the case as a rule even with 
dyspnea and cyanosis. The hydrogen 
ion concentration of the blood usually 
shifted slightly toward the acid side. 


PsYCHOLOGIC CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
Srvby OF FATIGUE DURING MAXIMUM 
Bopity Exertion. I[. Tue _ In- 
FLUENCE ON ATTENTION. W. Hwig 
andl T. Wohlfeil. Arch. f. Hyg., 1926, 
rol. 97, pp. 162-179. 

‘The authors, studying the fatigue of 
men while rowing, measured the range 
of attention of the subjects in recog- 
nizing letters (1) before they began 
to row, (2) during the rowing, until 
they got their ‘‘second wind” (toten 
Piunkt), and (3) after they got their 
second wind. Their findings show that 
the range of attention was smaller 
before the subjects got their second 
wind than when they were at rest. It 
reached a minimum during the period 
of maximum exertion, but it rose some- 
what after the subjects got their second 
wind. The greater the number of 
letters recognized, the greater was the 
number of errors.--C. P. Y. 

lhATIGUE IN CONTROLLED WORK. 
. (rraf. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. 
. i, ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat., 1926, 
vl. 101, in Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
Sept. 3, 1926, vol. 73, p. 1499. 

\ comparison between uncontrolled 
‘nd controlled work made in a psycho- 
‘ogic experiment showed a_ substan- 
tially greater amount of work in the 
controlled period than in the uncon- 

rolled. This is explained first by the 
possibility of giving ever renewed 
itention (psychologic factor), and 
condly by the fact that interposition 


of frequent short pauses prevents the 
severer effects of fatigue (physiologic 
factor).—M. C. 8. 


FATIGUE AND RECOVERY AFTER 
PuysicAL Work. EF. Simonson. 
Klin. Wehnschr., 1926, no. 50. 


RATIONALIZING THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF Books. R. Potschtarewa. Gigiena 
Truda, 1926, no. 2, pp. 99-100. 

The department of industrial psy- 
chology at the Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Labor studied the working 
conditions of the people employed in 
distributing books at the library of the 
Moscow Board of Trade. 

Several modifications of the work 
were undertaken which were so di- 
rected that the duties were more 
expediently divided, whereby the 
employees mutually relieved each 
other, and each one worked sitting 
during one and one-half hours of the 
six-hour working day. In this way 
the fatigue was lessened and the work- 
ers felt considerably better. The ob- 
jective tests for fatigue (pulse, dy- 
namometer, and tests according to 
the method of Bourdon) showed that 
neither the attention nor the physical 
efficiency decreased on account of the 
period of sitting. On the contrary, 
the amount of work done (the number 
of books distributed) was 5 per cent. 
greater after a two weeks’ trial of this 
arrangement.—A. W.N. 


Muscutar Work. M.S. Pembrey. 
Abstr. as follows from Jour. School 
Hyg. and Physical Education, 1926, 
vol. 18, pp. 285-290, in Bull. Hyg., 
Nov., 1926, vol. 1, pp. 921-922. 

In recent years a greater interest 


has been taken in the scientifie study 
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of muscular work and the results have 
yielded guidance for the more efficient 
training of recruits for the Services 
and the performance of manual work 
in factories. 

The only sound way of training the 
wind is the natural one, progressive 
exercise, especially running: this is em- 
ployed by all trainers of horses and 
dogs. A good wind depends upon the 
heart as much as upon the lungs; the 
necessary adaptations occur uncon- 
sciously by practice. 

The phenomena of second wind are 
best known to those who run or row 
rapidly over long distances. Ixperi- 
ment shows that during the dyspnea 
preceding second wind there is a larger 
pulmonary ventilation owing to the 
stimulating effect of the increase in the 
earbon dioxide and the decrease in the 
oxygen of the blood. With the advent 
the ventilation 
diminishes owing to a change in the 


of seeond wind 


opposite direction. 
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The cause of the stabbing pain in the 
side known as stitch is uncertain and 
is not easy to investigate, for the phys- 
iologist cannot insure its appearance 
at a suitable time. It may be due to 
a spasm or cramp of a small group of 
intercostal muscles or a part of the 
diaphragm. As the pain may occur 
on either side this negatives the idea 
that it is due to a spasm of the invol- 
untary muscles of the spleen. 

As a result of training the rate of 
the beating of the heart becomes slower 
during rest, this reduction in rate is 
accompanied by an increase in the 
force of the heart beat and the heart 
secures a longer period of rest between 
contractions. During severe exertion 
the rate of beat may be doubled or 
trebled in the well-trained man with- 
out any danger of collapse. There is 
in the trained man a more perfect 
co-ordination between all his organs, 
especially the 
lungs. 


muscles, heart, and 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 
HENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


T 


LiBART FIBRILLATION AND [SLECTRIC 
CuRRENT. LL. Haberlandt. Abstr. 
as follows from Wren. klin. Wehnechr., 
July 1, 1926, vol. 39, p. 774, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Ne pt. 1S, 1926, nol. 
S7, p. 9S4. 

Rattelli discovered in 
[S99 the possibility of restoration of 
bent 


currents in animals in which they had 


Prévost and 


normal hear by high tension 
induced ventricular fibrillation by irri- 
Jellinek 


confirmed this and suggested to try in 


tation with faradie currents. 


desperate cases of electric injury a 
very short application of the same 
current that had caused the apparent 
death. Haberlandt agrees with him, 
and would extend the indication as the 
very last therapeutic resort in the 
ventricular fibrillation due to other 
acute injuries (chloroform, great pain 
or fright). Ventricular fibrillation is 
best diagnosed by electrocardiography. 
Another symptom is a soft continuous 
murmur over the heart region, with 
absence of normal heart sounds. 


J.1. B. 
Aug., 1927 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


PROTECTION OF I*EMALE WORKERS. 
Japan Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Dec. 11, 1926, vol. 87, p. 2012. 

The authorities have decided to con- 
sider miscarriages in and after the 
fourth month, among female workers 
in factories and mines, the same as 
ordinary childbirth. Consequently, 
the women will be given six weeks’ 
rest after miscarriage, and will be 
allowed both the expenses of the illness 
and 60 per cent. of their wages during 
the confinement.—KIt. R. D. 


\VOMEN IN INDUSTRY AND THEIR 
SANITARY CONDITIONS (IN JAPAN). 
Tr. Sixth Congress Far 

‘Assn. Trop. Med., Tokyo, 1925. 
\fore than one-half of the women in 


G. Teruoka. 


apan have some occupation. Most 
of them, 62 per cent., follow agri- 
14 per cent. follow industry; 
Q per cent., commerce; and 6 per cent., 
In 1922 there were 


1,259,503 women employed in tndus- 


qaomestie service. 


trv; of this number 756,153 were em- 
ployed in dyeing and weaving facto- 
Nearly all 


=f 


nanufacture of raw silk textiles, 


ries, and 71,349 in mines. 


il dyeing and weaving, which make 
up the Japanese export trade, 1s 
carried on by females, whose working 
eonditions are less favorable than those 
of males; 200,000 of the females in 
these industries are under 16 years of 
age. Most of the dyeing and weaving 
iactories (80 per cent.) work between 
ten and twelve hours a day. The 

ajority of them also work all night, 
specially the reeling and = spinning 
factories. The new law prohibiting 
rork between 10 p.m. and 5 A.M. has 


i vet come into eltect. Labor turn- 


over, sickness, and unfitness among 
these women are high. The factory 
girls after leaving school fail to develop 
as rapidly physically as do other 
Japanese girls; their mental power also 
fails to develop. The law fixing the 
mininum age of employment at 16 
has not yet been enforced. Most of 
the working women, 89 per cent., live 
in dormitories, as they have been 
brought to industry from various parts 
of the country. Mass nutrition for 
these young women is important; they 
obtain about 2,000 calories daily, but 
mice fed on factory food did not 
develop well; apparently it lacks in 
protein and vitamin B. Tuberculosis 
aitackhs these young females freely, 
who suffer from overwork and mal- 
nuirition. eriber: also is endenue, 
with its height in the summer, when 
oversirain is greatest owing to the 
done, 


temperature at which work is 


often at 100°I. with a relative hu- 
midity of over 80 per cent. The 
author holds that a good social pohey 
must be based upon biology rather 
than upon economies. ‘These aspects 
of female labor in Japan are now 
coming into prominence.—lIs. L. C. 


NURSERIES IN FACTORIES. 
Le tter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn 
28, 1926, vol. S7, p. L406, 


The metropolitan police investigated 


Japan 
Oct. 


se 


facilities for child care in ten factories 
employing 500 or more workers. iach 
nursery admits workers’ children 
freely, except two of them in which 
children must pass a medical examina- 
tion before admittance. The insiitu- 
tions may be divided into three classes, 


4 ’ oq 
fa, J and § ‘ 


A admits children from 


Loo 


LOO days old to 3 or 4 years of age; 
1} admits children from 4 years to 
school age; C combines A and B. The 
total number of children being cared 
for is 477 at present. The buildings 
are all of one story, light and clean, and 
well ventilated. The children in eight 
of them are given cakes, sweet pota- 
toes, macaroni, and the like between 
meals twice a day. Lunches have to 
be paid for by their parents in six of 
them. In three, a medical examina- 
tion Is held once a week, twice a month, 
and once a month, respectively. <A 
short time ago, the physician in one of 
them found many flatfooted children 
and cured them all by having them 
play outdoors in sand. The nurseries 
open at 5 or 7 in the morning and shut 
at 5 or 7 1n the afternoon; this agrees 
with the work hours of mother work- 
ers. (Of course, mothers are allowed 
to nurse their babies during their rest 
hours.) The staff consists of nurses 
and assistant nurses, and each factory 
physician superintends them. 


PitysICAL DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG 
WORKERS IN Abstr. as 
follows from Labour Rev., 
April, 1926, vol. 13, pp. 569-575, wn 
Bull. Hyg., Dec., 1926, vol. 1, p. 979. 

All young 


SWEDEN. 
Internat. 


in Sweden _ be- 
tween age 13 (boys) or age 14 (girls) 


persons 


and age 17, inclusive, who are indus- 
trially employed are medically ex- 
amined annually and the findings are 
entered in individual workbooks. 
Data have been extracted therefrom 
for the years 1913 to 1921 and pub- 


lished in a report,! extracts from which 
‘Sweden.  Socialstyrelsen: 
vecklingen hos  minderariga 
arbetare 1 Sverige. Sveriges 
ik, Socialstatistik. 


statist 
stedt. 1925, pp. LOO. 


lLroppsut- 
industri- 
officiella 
Stockholm, Nor- 
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are quoted. For boys the annual in- 
crease in height is at a maximum 
between ages 14 and 15, in weight and 
chest measurement between ages 15 
and 16. For girls, who develop phys- 
ically earlier than boys, maximum 
growth oceurs before age 14. The 
boys are lighter than girls until age 
16, and do not equal them in heigh; 
until age 15, but do not remain below 
them in chest measurement after age 
14. Inthe original report the data are 
distributed by trades, but the results 
of this grouping are not quoted; those 
interested must refer to the original! 
report. 


REPORT ON AN FEINQUIRY INTO THE 
PERSONAL CIRCUMSTANCES AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL History OF 3,331 Boys AND 
2,701 Grrus RecistERED FOR e- 
PLOYMENT AT JSMPLOYMENT  Ex- 
CHANGES AND JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAUX JUNE AND JULY 1925. Min- 
istry of Labour, pp. 80. H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1926. Abstr. as follows in 
Bull. Hyg., Dec., 1926, vol. 1, p. 975. 

An investigation is reported into the 
personal circumstances and industria! 
history of 6,032 juveniles, being 10 
per cent. of those registered for em- 
ployment on July 13, 1925, in England, 
Seotland, and Wales. The time chosen 
was one when a long spell of trade 
depression was claimed to be creating 4 
rising generation of unemployed, and, 
for that reason, of unemployable 
persons. The sample chosen is prob- 
ably largely representative of the 
whole unemployed body of boys and 
girls at that date; 28 per cent. were 
under 16, and 72 per cent. over 16: 
70 per cent. were of good physique, 54 
per cent. in good health; only 5.5 per 
cent. were of poor physique, and 2 


‘i 
Aug., 1927 
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per cent. in poor health. The great 
majority had attained at least Stand- 
ard VI before leaving school; more 
‘han half obtained work within one 
month of leaving; and over half the 
situations were obtained’ unaided, 
while only 12.4 per cent. were obtained 
through employment exchange or 
bureau. About two-thirds of the 
juveniles had held their first post for 
more than six months, a fact which is 
against the idea that situations are left 
for sheer love of change. In general 
the worse the physique, health, or 
appearance, the longer was the average 
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period of unemployment; a boy of poor 
physique being unemployed twice as 
long as one with good physique. No 
evidence was found of a large class 
verging on the unemployable in con- 
sequence of long-continued unemploy- 
ment. A significant fact is the un- 
satisfactory character of much of the 
employment, which offered few or no 
prospects of training for a definite 
occupation; only 5 per cent. of first 
situations were apprenticeships, while 
of apprenticeships only 13 per cent. 
were documentary, the remainder being 
verbal understandings or trade practice. 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, 


ILLUMINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER 
SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


TWELFTH ReEvorrtT OF ADVISORY 
(COMMITTEE ON ATMOSPHERIC POLLU- 
TION: REPORT ON OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 8lst, 1926. 
Hl. M. Stationery Office, 1926, pp. 52. 

This report is divided into four sec- 
tions and an appendix. 

Section 1.—This section deals with 
the results obtained by the standard 
gauge in the collection of deposited 
‘There have been twelve addi- 
tional deposit gauges installed during 
the year, bringing the total number 
up to sixty-one. The gauges are now 
well distributed throughout [ngland, 
Scotland, and Wales and are operated 
through the assistance of twenty-nine 
Where new stations 


matter. 


local authorities. 
have been started, maps showing the 


position of gauges are given. The 


data obtained from these deposit 
gauges are presented in tables, one 
for each station. The results are 


given in grams per square dekameter 
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(or metric tons per hundred square 
kilometers). The tables the 
mean monthly deposit, winter and 
summer deposits, and the annual de- 
posit for each station that has been in 
operation without interruption for the 
year. In addition, they contain the 
rainfall in millimeters, the insoluble 
matter (tar, carbonaceous matter other 
than tar, and ash) and soluble matter 
(sulphates, chlorine, 
ash). Ina table comparing the mean 
monthly deposit for the year 1925 to 
1925 with the corresponding figures for 
the five years’ average, the number of 


show 


ammonia, and 


stations which show a lower deposit 
than the average is greater than the 
number which show a higher deposit, 
in the case of every element of pollu- 
tion given. 
cate improvement over those of the 
vear 1924 to 1925. 


‘1) highest and lowest results for the 


The conditions also indi- 
Other tables show 


general average and for the year, (2) 
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comparison of summer and winter de- 
posits, (3) comparison of mean monthly 
deposits for summer (April to Septem- 
ber) and winter (October to March) 
for the year 1925 to 1926. 

Section 2.—This seetion gives the 
results obtained with the automatie 
These 
results are tabulated and graphically 


filier at five different stations. 


represented for hourly variations of 
suspended impurity, reduced to milli- 
grams per cubie meter. Week days, 
Saturdays, and Sundays are treated 
The also 
classified into two main groups: ordi- 
nury days and Z days, the svmbol Z 
indicating days of smoke haze when 


separately. days are 


the maximum reached or exeeeded 1.28 


mig, cubic meter. Summer and 


per 
considered 
Comparing these results 


winter results are also 
separately. 
with those of the previous year, two of 
the stations show an inerease in the 
percentage of Z days, one shows no 
the per- 


centage of Z days, and two show the 


increase or diminution in 
percentage of Z days to be noticeably 
less. 
Seciion 3.—The jet dust counter has 
been deseribed in a previous report. 
Little made of this 
apparatus in [ingland, but certain 
observations have been made, partic- 


use has been 


ularly on the effeet of hygroscopic salts 
in the air on condensation. Ina paper 
which Dr. Owens read before the Royal 
Society he inferred that, when a haze 
of hygroseopic salts exists in the air, 
n fog may result at humidities much 
below the saturation point. In this 
section are also given observations 
made in the United States by Kimball 
Hand of the 


Weather Bureau with the jet 


and t nited States 
dust 


counter, on suspended impurity and 
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wind velocity and the relation between 
dustiness and visibility. 

Section 4.—This section deals with 
the following ‘‘Sundry Researches’’ of 
the Committee: 

1. Dust from furnace ash. A pho- 
tomicrograph obtained from the ash of 
a rotary cement kiln shows the ash to 
be made up of light, hollow bubbles 
about 0.016 to 0.2 millimeters in 
diameter. This ash would have the 
capacity for traveling in air to much 
greater distances than would solid 
particles on account of its great dis- 
placement relative to weight. By 
treating the ash from a hand fired 
boiler, black, spherical particles were 
obtained that were much heavier and 
about one-half as large in diameter as 
the hollow particles. 

2. Obstruction of ultraviolet radia- 
tion by smoke. An attempt was 
made to correlate the obstruction of 
ultraviolet radiation, as measured by 
the acetone blue method, with the 
quantity of suspended impurity in 
the air. Suspended impurity in the 
air during the period from sunrise to 
sunset on days when the sky was not 
more than one-quarter covered with 
cloud is plotted in milligrams per cubic 
meter against ultraviolet radiation. 

3. Relation of tar deposit to total 
deposit. A short discussion 
eurves shows a relation between do- 
mestie smoke and industrial smoke. 

!. Relation of sulphur deposit to 
total The summer and 
winter data for sulphur deposit cover- 
ing the years from 1922 to 1926 are 
given in tabular form. 


with 


deposit. 


In general, the 
sulphur seems to vary inversely with 
the total deposit, although this is not 
always true. 


Appendizx.—A new atmospheric de- 
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posit recorder is deseribed and the 
results obtained with it are given as 
follows: results of hourly and daily 
observations; number of particles and 
weight of insoluble matter compared; 
influence of rainfall; influence of wind 
foree: influence of wind direction; in- 
duenece of rain and wind on Sundays; 
remarks; tables of observations. 

The results obtained have been de- 
rived from observations in a manu- 
facturing town where there are many 
boiler furnaces in operation. The 
curves represent data collected on 245 
week days and 41 Sundays. It 1s 
interesting to observe that during the 
night period (6 p.m. to 6 A.M.) the 
same number of particles per square 
inch is collected whether it is a Sunday 
or a week day; in the period from 
) aM. to 6 p.m., on the other hand, 
the number collected on a week day 
shows an excess over the number col- 
lected on Sunday. 

li is regrettable that no national 
study on atmospheric pollution has 
been attempted in the United States. 
Now that smoke is regarded as a 
public nuisanee and not, as formerly, 
as an evidence of industrial activity 
and prosperity, its control should be 
of interest to every community. As 
weather predictions by the United 
States Weather Bureau have proved 
their value to industry, so data on 
atmospheric pollution, obtained on a 
national seale by a governmental de- 
partment, suitably finaneed, would un- 
doubtedly result in suitable measures 

~ suppression which would benefit 
the publie health without interfering 
vith industrial activity.—R. M. T. 


(‘crious AsprpEcTs OF ATMOSPHERIC 
VOLLUTION. J. S. Owens. Abstr. as 


follows from Gas Jour., 1926, vol. 176, 
pp. 3872-373, in Chem. Abstr., Feb. 
20, 1927, vol. 21, p. 619. 

Summary and discussion of various 
data concerning the smoke nuisance 
in Iingland. A smoke fog (London) 
containing | mg. suspended matter per 
cubic meter is found to contain ap- 
proximately 8,000 to 10,000 particles 
per cubie centimeter, and has a light 
stopping power of about 15 per cent. 
per 50 feet. A dense London fog may 
show as high as 100,000 particles per 
cubic centimeter. Deep breathing in 
polluted atmospheres is shown to be 
harmful by dust counts on inspired 
and expired air under various condi- 
tions of breathing.—P. D. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE UPON 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. I. IL- 
LUMINATION AND VisuaL CaAPACI- 
TIES. (A REVIEW OF RECENT LITERA- 
TURE.) RR. J. Lythqoe. Med. Res. 
Council, Special Rep. Series No. 104, 
pp. SO. HH. M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
Abstr. as follows in Bull. Hyq., Dec., 
1926, vol. 1, pp. 949-950. 

The body of the report summarizes 
the literature of the last dozen years 
on various problems of illumination 
and visual capacities such as the 
influence on visual acuity of different 
intensities and characters of illumina- 
tion, factors in visual discrimination, 
the influence of glare, the speed of 
retinal impressions, discrimination of 
eolors, visual fatigue. A final section 
deals with ‘‘methods and apparatus,’’ 
and there is a valuable list of references 
to the works and authors quoted. 

The condensation which compresses 
some 600 papers into fifty-five pages 
affords little seope for review, but 


much for admiration of the thorough- 
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ness and industry which it reveals. 
Certain indications may, however, be 
noted: 


|. ‘‘The rise in visual acuity was rapid 
up to an illumination of five foot-candles, 
after which it became progressively slower 
and reached a maximum at about twenty 
foot-candles, although the improvement in 
the later stages was scarcely noticeable.’’ 

2. The speed of reading print on arotating 
evlinder, lit from its interior, increased 
with increased illumination up to 10 foot 
candles for high-contrast type. That opti- 
mum also applied to independent tests of 
the speed of reading and naming numbers. 

3. Visual acuity—and hence close work— 
is best served by monochromatic rays from 
the blue end of the spectrum, whereas dis- 
tant objects are best seen in the more 
refrangible red-end rays and general detail 
is best brought out by white light combin- 
ing all the spectral rays. 

4. Some important observations regard- 
ing W hile 
normal study under correct illumination can 
be continued for three or four hours with the 
eyes 


visual fatigue are recorded. 


maintaining a practically constant 
efficiency, continuous intensive strain, é.g., 
that of airship observers during an action, 
even in good weather conditions, produces 
signs of visual fatigue after thirty meinutes 
That fatigue is evidenced by lower visual 
acuity, afterimages, and inco-ordination of 
extra-ocular muscles. 


ACTOR 
W. A. 


Augq., 


LIGHTING AS A 
PREVENTION. 
Rademacher. Safety 
1926, vol. 52, pp. 78-82. 


IMPROVED 
IN ACCIDENT 
Engin., 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 


HOSPITALS IN 


MepicAL WXAMINATION OF 

AND RAILWAY EN- 
Abstr. from Paris Letter, 
Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 30, 19.26, 


j 
] 10 _ 


THe 
CHAUFFEURS 
GINEERS. 
Jour. 


** ] ” 
vol. O¢, DP. 
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This is a review of past progress in 
methods of industrial lighting with a 
brief analysis of accident hazards 
from improper lighting and a state- 
ment of the remedies which can he 
applied.—R. M. T. 





kuME CONTROL IN THE VARNISH 
InNpustry. AK. J. Howe. Abstr. as 
follows from Am. Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Assn., Cire. No. 297. 
1927, pp. 31-88, in Chem. Absir., 
Feb. 20, 1927, vol. 21, p. G58. 

A number of fume control systems 
in use are described.—P. D. 


ScHOOL VENTILATION FROM. THE 
VIEWPOINT OF THE SCHOOL ARCHITECT. 
W. B. Ittner. Jour. Am. Soc. Heating 
and Ventil. Eng., March, 1927, vol. 33. 
pp. 119-127. 

This is an interesting and readable 
presentation of anarchitect’s viewpoint 
on the present controversy in_ the 
United States on the relative merits 
and costs of mechanical versus window 


‘> am 


ventilation.- 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF [oN- 
GINEERS TO COMFORT AND HEALTH. 
E. S. Hallett. Jour. Am. Soc. [eating 
and Ventil. Eng., Feb., 1927, vol. 33. 
pp. 79-86. 


THE 


MEDICAL DISPIENSARTES AND 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


A regulation has been proposed by 
the Medicine 
toward diminution of the number of 
accidents caused by mistakes of rail- 


Academy of looking 


way engineers and of chauffeurs, and 
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requiring them to undergo examina- 
‘ions as to their aptitude for their 
calling, not only when they enter on 
it but also every three years. A 
first examination at the beginning will 
not sufice, for the health of the ex- 
aminee may change in time, under 
various influences, such as alcoholism. 
| iseases of the heart and kidneys must 
be watched; diabetes, frequent in rail- 
way engineers, may disturb the vision 
and even the color perception. 

The proposed measures have en- 
countered opposition from the railway 
engineers and the chauffeurs, them- 
selves, and from the labor unions. 
The solution of the problem seems to 
lie in transferring workmen found 
incapable of performing a service in 


which public safety is involved to 
positions in office or workshop.— 
hb. O. 


SHOULD A RaiLroap Hospirat, 
MAINTAINED PRIMARILY FOR RatL- 
ROAD EMPLOYEES, TREAT PRIVATE Pay 
PATIENTS? R. H. McLeod. Texas 
State Jour. Med., Oct., 1926, vol. 22, 
pp. 400-405. 

Dr. MeLeod believes “that the 
operation of an employees’ hospital 
for the treatment of outside patients 
is not advisable, but, on the contrary, 
is unfair and is opposed to the best 
interests of the employer, the hospital 
staff, the outside local physicians, and 
the organization maintaining the 
hospital.” 


MALINGERING 


DETECTION OF MALINGERERS.  / 
Tordk. Arch. Ophth., 1926, vol. 5. 
pp. 338-850. 

It is the author's experience that 
the vast majority of injured persons 
are honest and that a diagnosis of 
malingering should, therefore, be made 
oaly after a most careful and thorough 


~t as, 
° 


, 


examination and observation. He 
mentions several conditions which 
may, after a superficial examination, 
lead the physician to brand the patient 
as a malingerer although he is per- 
fectiy honest, and describes briefly his 
own methods of guarding against a 
false diagnosis.—M. C. S. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTIT LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


FacToRY AND WorkKsHopP. DaAn- 
GEROUS AND UNHEALTHY  INDUs- 
TRIES. THE VEHICLE PAINTING REG- 
ULATIONS, 1926, Datrep Marci 12, 
1926. Statutory Rules and Orders, 
Vo. 299, pp. 4. H.M. Stationery Office, 
1926. Abstr. as follows in Bull. Hyq., 
Sept., 1926, vol. 1, pp. 733-734. 

These Regulations came into force 


Vol yg 
NO x 


on May 1, 1926, and are directed 
against the risks of lead poisoning. 
The Regulations shall not apply to (a) 
a factory or workshop in which not 
more than two persons are employed 
in painting; or ()) the oecasional 
painting of a vehicle used solely in the 
business of the factory or workshop. 

The definition of vehicle applies to 
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every description of wheeled carriage 
(including bodies and wheels made 
separately) used for the convevance of 
persons and goods, or to any locomo- 
tive. 

Lead paint is defined as any paint, 
paste, spray, stopping, filling, or other 
material used in painting which when 
treated in the manner described in the 
Schedule attached to the Regulations 
yields to an aqueous solution of hydro- 
chloric acid a quantity of soluble lead 
compound exceeding, when calculated 
as lead monoxide, 5 per cent. of the 
dry weight of the portion taken for 
analysis. 

Lead paint must only be kept in 
“Lead.” 


This requirement does not apply to 


receptacles legibly marked 


paint while in actual use or while being 
When lead 


paint is being sprayed, the operation 


mixed for immediate use. 


must be carried out in a special com- 
partment provided with an exhaust 
apparatus so fitted that the operator 
shall not stand between the fan and 
the article being sprayed. 

\ surface 


not be 


painted with lead must 
rubbed down by dry process. 
Débris is to be removed while yet wet 
by a moist process. Raw white lead 
or sulphate of lead must only be manip- 
ulated where an exhaust 1s provided. 
This does not apply to instances where 
4 Worker is preparing material for his 
OW] USe 


\ieals are 
provided 


only to be taken in a 


Ar- 
made for pre- 


specially apartment. 


rangements must be 
venting the contamination of personal 
clothing by lead paint. 

Lavatories with water, nail brushes, 


These 


and soap must be provided. 
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may take the form of smooth troughs 
supplied with a constant supply of 
warm water from taps or jets at inter- 
vals of 2 feet. The trough must no: 
have a plug, and 2-foot lengths of 
trough for every five persons employed 
at any one time must be afforded. 
Alternatively one lavatory basin for 
every five employed at any one time: 
each basin having a supply of hot 
water, waste pipe, and plug. If hot 
water is not laid down a supply must 
be made available. 

When the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories gives notice to an occupier that 
the incidence of lead poisoning is unduly 
heavy in a workshop or factory the 
occupier shall arrange that persons em- 
ployed in painting works shall undergo 
periodic medical examination. 

When required to do so, every per- 
son employed must present himself for 
medical examination. Overalls must 
be worn. These must be removed be- 
fore the taking of food or leaving the 
premises. very employed person 
must wash his hands. No food is to be 
introduced to premises where painting 
is carried on, nor must any food be 
stored or prepared therein. 


THe PrRoJECTED Law PERTAINING 
ro INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, OCCUPA- 


TIONAL DISEASES AND HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE. Belgium Letter, Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn, Nov. 20, 1926, rol. S87, p 
1756. 


This is an outline of a projected 
Belgian law pertaining to industrial 
accidents, occupational diseases, and 
health insurance, with a discussion oi 
possible advantageous modifications. 

K. R. D. 
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GENERAL 


Tue TrEacninc or INpUSTRIAL 
IepicINnE. JT. Legge. Lancet, May 
1927, vol. 1, pp. 1115-1117. 
lhe foundations of industrial medi- 
are attributed to Thackrah and 
idwick 100 years ago, when arose 
post of certifying factory surgeon. 
iis post has been on a too narrow 
nezative basis and should be made 
re positive. The claim is made 
industrial medicine offers the 
atest results on the clinical side; 
is work for the general practitioner, 
ather than for the medical officer of 
ith. Too little attention is paid 
the medical curriculum to the in- 
‘uence of occupation on the health 
those among whom the student will 
he future have to practise. He is 
ight far too little concerning indus- 


‘rial disease and poisoning. He knows 


too little about compensation in re- 
gard to causation arising in occupa- 
tion. Deaths caused by occupation 
are more frequently subjects for in- 
quests, where his opinion will be asked, 
than are murder cases, concerning 
which he is taught much in lectures on 
Industrial hygiene 
is dealt with, and that imperfectly, 
only in instruction for the Diploma in 
Public Health. Yet the medical offi- 
cer of health has no opportunity of 
studying the effects of industry on 
living persons, nor does it fit in with 


forensic medicine. 


his other duties; he should possibly 
control factory sanitation, but the 
clinical side of industrial hygiene 
should belong to the general practi- 
tioner, who should be trained to face 
these duties. At present adequate 


courses are not given in this country, 


167 





1GS 


two are given in 
America, notably at the School of Pub- 
hie Health of Harvard University.— 


KE. L. C, 


although one or 


INDUSTRIAL HyGieNE ABROAD AND 
THE Hyatentc [exposition at Dts- 
SELDORF. (. AJ. Price. Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, Dec., 1926, vol. 16, pp. 
1202-1204. 

A brief survey is here given of the 
Fiir- 
sorge, and Leibestibungen) Vexhibition 
at Diisseldorf, 1926. 


One of the groups at the exhibit em- 


“Gesoler’ (Gesundhert, Soziale 


Germany, in 


braced industrial hygiene under the 
subgroups: legislative basis for pro- 
tection of workers, industrial physi- 
ology, industrial psychology, accident 
prevention, occupational diseases, and 
homework and work of women and 
children. The best subjects and ob- 
jects the various industrial 
museums of Germany were gathered 
pre- 
sented; in the occupational diseases 
prac- 
tically all the oeecupational diseases 


from 


and many new methods were 


group, models were shown of 
and their etiology and prevention.— 


3. A. 


MispicaL INsprecTION OF La- 
Internat. Labour O flice, Stud- 
(Indust. ITyq.) 


THE 
BOUR. 
ws and Rep., Series F 
No. 10, 19.26, pp. SO. 

This publication reports a meeting 
of medical inspectors of labor held at 
Diisseldorf, September, 1926. Short 
and useful descriptions are given, by 
from 
each country, of the organization and 


the medical inspector present 


method of work carried out by him and 
his staff. In this way the industrial 


medical service is described of Belgium, 
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Great Britain, the Netherlands, Italy. 
Austria, Soviet Russia, Prussia, Ger- 
many, Pavaria, Saxony, and Paden. 
Naturally the scope of the work under- 
taken in each country varies with the 
extent to which that country is indus- 
trial. Having regard to this fact there 
appears to be greater uniformity oj 
action displayed than might have been 
anticipated. The exception to this 
rule is Soviet Russia, where there are 
an unusually large number of medica] 
inspectors—295 in January, 1926. 
The description, however, given by 
Professor Kaploun indicates that medi- 
cal inspectors in Russia are expected 
to carry out a good deal of routine 
executive work, such as periodic ex- 
amination of workers, which, in othe 
countries, is performed 
practitioners. Nevertheless 
attaches to seeing how, as the social 
structure is being rebuilt, industria] 
hygiene is being simultaneously de- 
veloped in Russia. 

As each of the short articles in th 
publication is in itself a summary, 
they do not lend themselves to ab- 
stracting.—E. L. C. 


by medical 
interest 


THe MepicaL CONSULTANT IN IN- 
DUSTRY AND HIS VALUE TO THE STATE. 
R. S. McBirney. Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Dec., 1926, vel. 16, pp. 118. 
1185. 

For the small factories which hav 
no medical officer and for the manu- 
facturers encountering health 
hazards or different working condi- 
tions, especially, the state should pro- 
vide a bureau to industria! 
accidents and diseases would be re- 
ported and which would act as a clear- 
ing house of information for the manu- 
facturer and the industrial surgeon 1D 


new 


which 


J.1.H 
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meeting their problems, through ex- 
pert advice based on scientific research. 
The Bureau of Industrial Hygiene of 
he New York State Department of 


SYSTEMIC 


OF THE POSTERIOR URE- 
mA AND PROSTATE IN WORKMEN IN 
CHEMICAL TRADES. RR. Oppenheimer. 
ibstr. from Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., 
lug. 6, 19.26, val. 2, pp. 1542-13435, 


Bill. ITyq., Mau, 1927, vol, 2 


INCERS 


? pp. 


= »~Ys 
tY-VDIA. 
/ 


the author deseribes two cases and 
the question whether can- 


of the urethra and prostate in 
mical workers may be of occupa- 
7 


OYVigin., 


{ ase 1. Lumour of the posterior 
hra, found at operation to be invading 

ec fascia. LExeision impossible. No 
roscoplie examination. Patient died a 
} <. ° rey 1 } 
ater; no autopsy. Lhe man had 

d fo. “oa Ve rs uninterr intedly in the 
hit himelze’ of a chemeal factory. 
further information is given about the 


ich he came in 


usually seven 


contact. 
in numer, who 
the same tWo 


m with him, 
d the 


ive disease of 


1 | ’ ° ‘* 
t;ader auring the preceaing year. 


(‘ase 2. Patient who had been ‘‘since 
>” @ laboratory worker, and was con- 


customarily with aniline and its 


npounds, died soon after prostatectomy. 
ucroscopie appearances, Which are de- 


ully, showed diffuse carcinoma of 


prostate. 


lLmmoniakschmelze suggests the manu- 
re of Leta-naphthylamine from |eta- 
nthol: to this process and to the 


ection of the beta-naphthol required 
PSCHMann Zentralbl, F 
U, Vol. 7, pp. 145, 169 


cancer of the bladder. 


Gewerbeh Hd... 
aAutritou 


Les ten cases 


OCCUPATIONAL 
TREATMENT, AND 
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Labor is thus endeavoring to improve 
factory conditions for the health of 
the workers and to lessen the lability 
of the owners.—B. A. 


The author considers it possible tha‘ 
some tumors recorded as occupational! 
cancers of the bladder have arisen in 
the posterior urethra and_ prostate; 

he differential 


Lue be 
diffieult 


diagnoses may 
and such patients are not 
always examined by experienced urolo- 
The impor- 


tance to the workmen as, under the 


of 


GISts, 


question is 


existing law of Germany, chemical 
workers affeeted with tumors of the 


bladder can claim a certain pension 


after fourteen weeks’ illness, but tu- 


mors of any other part of the urinary 


are not recognized as occupa- 


Oppenheimer proposes that 


tumors of ihe posterior urethra and 
“ ? = ! 1 
prosiate in chemical workers shouid 


likewise be persionable, provided (1) 


1 | ° } 
rson has worked with sub- 


stances reeognized as dangerous for 


at least two years, and (2) that at 
hy 4 ro ,é "E> le ‘ ’ he Ur ) 
least tive years have clapsed between 


entry into the occupation and the ap- 


pearance of a tumor. 


SCHNEEBERG LUNG Cancer. IF’. A. 
Weber. Abstr. from Arb. a. d. Retchs- 
1926, vol. pp. 179- 
Bell. Hyg., May, 1927, vol. 2 


7 
gsnd fsamle, 


ISS ) on 


is 


) 
mate | 
D. vdIl. 
4 
[In the paper here abstracted Dr. 
Weber first gives an aecount of the 


ature relating to this disease, froin 
1.931 


In 


Margarete 
the ¢ 


LO 


1922 


in 
1920. 


Oill- 
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mittee of Cancer Research in Saxony 
underiook to reinvestigate the ques- 
tion. One hundred and_ fifty-four 
Schneeberg miners were examined by 
\-rays; in the next four years 21 of 
13 of them 
“ ° * ‘ f 1, s |] re NJ ‘ 

earcinoma of the lung was found at 


these men died, and in 


autopsy, and lung tumor was suspected 
very strongly in 2 of the remaining 8 
who were not examined postmortem. 
Three hundred and sixty-two persons 
from the same neighborhood, who 
were not miners, were also examined 
by X-rays, and no ease suggesting the 
presence of a lung tumor was found 
among them. Hight Schneeberg lung 


tumors which were examined by 
Schmorl were carcinomata; no lym- 
phosarcoma was met with. The lungs 
of the miners show pneumonokoniosis, 
due no doubt to stone dust from ma- 
The dust of the mine 


consists of very sharp edged particles, 


chine boring. 


and contains arsenic in amounts from 


traces up to 0.45 per cent.; it is slightly 


radioactive, and the air of the mine 


strongly SO. 


(CANCER 
REFERENCE TO THE 


ON OCCUPATIONAL WITH 


SPECIAL INDUs- 
TRIES OF Mauaya. A. NV. Kingsbury. 
Abstr. as follows from Malayan Med. 
Jour, 19.26, vol. 1, pp. 11-18, in Bull. 
Ifyq., May, 19.27, 


The author reviews the subject of 


vol. fp Dp. GOA. 
occupational cancer and discusses the 
possibility of cases arising in Malayan 
workers engaged in industries in which 
use 1s made of substances known to 
possess carcinogenic properties, e.g., 
the tar used for road macadamizing 
purposes and creosote in the preserva- 
tion of wood. In view of the fact that 
Malayan tin contains a considerable 


amount of arsenic, it is expected that 
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the cancer investigation now in prog- 
ress will show whether the tin mining 
coolies and workmen employed in the 
smelting works show a higher inci- 
dence of cancer than does the general 
population. As regards mineral oils 
and the forms of occupational cancer 
attributed to certain varieties of these, 
the author records an interesting case 
of epitheloma of the scrotum and 
right index finger occurring in a coolie 
who for three years had carried out 
extensive antimalarial oiling. Al- 
though three years 1s a short period for 
the development of occupational can- 
cer, epithelioma of the scrotum is 
very rarely seen in Malaya, and a con- 
nection between the nature of the 
work and the nature and site of the 
tumors is inferred. He points out, 
however, that the probability of the 
eventual Malaya of 
many cases of this type is small, as 


occurrence in 


the eoolie migrates ‘‘from one occu- 
pationto another according to the pros- 
perity of the various industries,’ and 
exposure to the irritant over a long 
period is unlikely to take place. Fur- 
thermore, in the event of other cases 
arising it should not be difficult to 
devise suitable protection for the 
worker. 


ScroTaL CANcER IN A TamiL s- 
PLOYED ON ANTIMALARIAL OILING. <1. 
NV. Kingsbury. Jour. Path. and Bac- 
teriol., April, 1927, 


5OS. 


vol. 380, pp. dO4- 


The man affected, though a dresser 
in a rubber estate hospital, had for 
the last three years carried out exten- 
sive antimalarial oiling on a rubber 
plantation. He was aged 44 years. 
During the process of spraying, the 
knapsack carrier often gets his clothes 


5. 1. 


Sept., 1927 
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saturated with oil. This ecolleets in 
‘he regions of the groin and scrotum. 

A tumor appeared on the distal pha- 
lanx of the right index finger and two 
raised nodules upon the scrotum. 
\Vhen excised, they were, on histologic 
examination, found to be squamous- 
celled carcinomata. 

lor this work the cheapest heavy oil 
which will flow in a cloud from the 
sprayer is used. In the present in- 
stance it came chiefly from Sumatra. 
Leitch has found that Borneo oil, 
which is obtained from a not very 
distant district, contains the carcino- 
genic factor.—R. P. W. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


[RRITABLE HEART AND TREATMENT. 
(7, HH. Parmenter. Abstr. Os folle Vis 
from U.S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., Dec., 
1926, vol. 2, p. 1127, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Jan. 29, 1927, vol. 88, p. 455. 

Irritable heart is a symptom-com- 
plex without definite pathologic 
changes usually found in persons who 
are below average in physical develop- 
ment, and resulting from unusual 
physical or mental strain. The method 


of treatment advocated by Parmenter 
combines relief of focal infection, 
rest for the purpose of increasing 
weight, graduated exercise, occupa- 
tional therapy, and the psychology 
of encouragement. Sufficient hospi- 
talization to obtain physical results 
is reeommended. Prolonged hospitali- 
zation is avoided because of the tend- 
enecy to chronic invalidism in these 
patients. 


THE “Doctor’s Heart.” A. S. 
Hyman. Jour. Am. Med. Assn 
March 5, 1927, vol. 88, p. 712. 

Examination of a group of 100 
physicians with cardiovascular dis- 
ease showed a high instance of extra- 


°9 


systoles but no great increase in blood 
pressures, 

The types of heart disease dis- 
covered did not differ in any way from 
those found in other groups within the 
community. The author concludes 
that while it is true that eardiovascu- 
lar disease is the greatest cause of 
death among physicians, the belief 
that there is a clinical entity known 
as the “doector’s heart” is without 
foundation.—Kk. R. D. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


COMMON GASES AND THEIR Haz- 
ARDS. A. C. Fieldner. Nat. Safety 
News, June, 1926, vel. 13, pp. 25-28. 

Gas hazards may be divided into 
two principal classes: (1) hazards 
irom inflammation and explosions; and 
2) hazards from asphyxiation and 
poisoning. The best means of pre- 
venting accidents in the first group 
is by adequate ventilation and the 
avoidance of open light, flames, sparks, 


Vol. 9 
No, 9 


electric ares, short circuit, and other 
sourees of ignition. Ventilation is 
also the best preventive against as- 
phyxiation and poisoning from toxic 
gases. “Asa rule loss of life and prop- 
erty from gas hazards is due to ig- 
norance of the properties and hazards 
of the gases commonly used and con- 
sequently failure to use proper protec- 
tion.” <A table gives explosive limits 
of common combustible gases in air. 
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The specific hazards from the fol- 
lowing are briefly discussed: carbon 
dioxide, natural 
gas, coal or coke-oven gas, blue water 
FAS, 
vas, 
and petroleum vapors, coke-oven light 


monoxide, carbon 
coke producer gas, blast-furnace 
automobile exhaust gas, gasoline 


oil or benzol, gas hazards in street 


manholes and sewers, compressed 
eases used in cutting and welding, 
compressed oxygen and ol, compressed 


oxygen and combustible gases, gase: 


— Ss. 


used in refrigeration, hydrocyanie aci 
The 


cludes with a short section on respira- 


eas, and chlorine. con- 


paper 
tory apphances.—J. W. FE. 


INDUSTRIAL GARBON NIONOXIDE 
AND ITS PREVENTION. JV’. 
[2¢ thefte 2. 


COU. roe hiuyg., pol, / 


POISONING 


,f 3 ] V - 
Sie ube / (19a Io) StmManN., 


P } e 
Le ntralhl , fe 


pp. 2. 
The first seetion, “Industrial Carbon 


/ 
, no. 4, 


Monoxide Poisoning,” 


(pp. 1-20), is a review of current 
knowledge of carbon monoxide poison- 


ing, considered especially from the 


physiologic point of View. 


*. 


In the second section, (‘oncerning 
Apparatus for Protection against the 
(pp. 21-4), 
review, from a 


4 Ye 
Gases 


Inhalation of 
Korstmann gives a 
technical standpoint, of protective ap- 
paratus against the inhalation of toxie 
gases, especially carbon monoxide, and 
of apparatus for the resuscitation of 
persons poisoned by carbon monoxide. 

The third seetion, “A Filter Appara- 
tus for Protection against Carbon 
Monoxide,” by Ix. Wollin (pp. 46-49), 
is a deseription of a simple filter ap- 
paratus for protection against carbon 
monoxide. 

The 
50-55) is devoted to 


KK. KR. D. 


the (pp. 


a discussion. 


remainder of repor| 


by W. lieubner 
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THE LisTIMATION OF CARBON Moy- 
OXIDE IN THE AIR OF WorkKSHOpPs.  /” 
Schoofs. Jour. Siate Med., Oct., 1920. 
vol. 34, pp. 575-577. 

In cases of fatal carbon monoxide 
poisoning, quantitative determina- 
tions for carbon monoxide in the blood 
should be made as well as tests for de- 
tecting its presence. 

In the blood of three workmen who 
died after accidental absorption o| 
large quantities of toxic gases, the 

found the 


author monoxide 
coefficient to be greater than 0.5, show- 


carbon 
ing that 50 per cent. of the hemoglobin 
passed into the state of carboxyhemo- 
globin. 

In gas analysis methods where pyro- 


gallol is used in order to remove oxy- 
gen, allowance must be made for the 


fact that appreciable quantities of 
earbon monoxide may be_ produced 
under certain conditions from the 


reagents. A considerable excess. of 


alkali must be order. to 


avoid errors.—}. A. 


present in 


AMBLYOPIA CAUSED BY INHALATION 
Gas. W. R. 


Minnesoia Med., Oct., 1926, 


OF CARBON MONOXID 
M uUrray. 
vol. 9, pp. 561-564, 

(‘ases of blindness following carbon 
monoxide poisoning which have been 
reported in medical literature since 
1921 are briefly reviewed. 

feport of a case coming under the 
author’s observation is given. A man, 
aged 24, a farmer, on the day previous 
to the onset of blurred vision, was 
exposed to exhaust gas of a gasoline 
motor for two hours while working in 
his garage. He had had similar ex- 
posures on several previous occasions. 
Onset of blurred vision in the right eye, 
and two days later in the left eye, 
was accompanied by the appearance 


J.I.H 


Sept., 19 
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of a yellow spot, which later changed 
-) a darker blurred area in the field of 
vision, Which in both eyes appeared 
-have a revolving yellow halo around 
periphery. Patient had diplopia 
fimes, some nausea and vomiting, 
nd headache. 
lxamination of the eyes two weeks 
‘ter vision beeame impaired, when 


atient was admitted to hospital, and 
ubsequent examinations showed the 
ollowing: 


Bulbar and = palpebral conjunctivae 
nildly injected; external ocular muscles 
rmal; no ptosis and no nystagmus. 
ipils were irregular; right pupil larger 
nan left with sluggish reaction to light. 
traocular There 
contraction of the 
dilated The 
diffuse, grey-white 
pacity Which extended uniformly through- 
it the fundus shghtly 
elevated; there was a retinal edema present. 
Vision Was failing rapidly and he was able 
distinguish 


media clear. was )bi- 


ateral papilledema, 
and velns. 


presented a 


tinal arteries, 
retinae 


and was. but 


moving objects but was 
When he 
ieft the hospital one week later, his vision 
vas reduced to the perception of hand 

vements before right and left eyes. A 
Vv weeks after the patient left the Uni- 
ersity Hospital, he was examined by Dr. 


I’. Bureh, who found retinal edema and 


inable to recognize individuals. 


irge massive vitreous exudates present. 
‘ision at that time was perception of light. 
\lay 15, 1926, fifteen months after the onset 
~ the eye involvement, this patient was 
re-examined by Dr. Bureh and 
‘he writer. Ophthalmoscopic examination 
howed chorioretinal lesions, 
vithout pigment, scattered throughout the 

ndus, and opacities in the vitreous. 

sion in the right eye equalled 10/200, left 
eve equalled 2/200. 


also by 


extensive 


B. A. 
THe DETERMINATION OF MINUTE 
QUANTITIES OF LEAD. A. Necke, P. 
| Schmidt, and M. Klostermann. Deut- 


] ch, 


med. Wehnschr., Oct. 29, 


vol. 52, pp. 1855-1856. 


1926, 
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What is claimed to be a new method 
for detecting small amounts of lead in 
organic material is deseribed. It is 
said to give reliable results for as small 
a quantity of lead as 0.01 mg., and 
even 0.005 mg. can be deteeted. The 


method relied upon is. colorimetric 
and depends upon the blue color 
given when metallic dioxides react 


with tetramethyldiamidodiphenylme- 
thane. Any lead present in the or- 
ganic material has first to be carefully 
converted into lead dioxide: The lead 
is first precipitated with hydrogen 
sulphide, then the lead sulphide is 
filtered on an asbestos filter, fromm 
which it is dissolved in nitrie acid, and 
finally oxidized with sodium hypo- 
chlorite. The lead dioxide obtained in 
this way is used for titrating against 
a standard amount of the tetramethyl- 
diamidodiphenylmethane.  ‘Through- 
out the process care must be taken to 
use reagents which are entirely free 
from all traces of lead. As a check for 
qualitative purposes, the spectroscope 
is used; the lead dioxide obtained by 
the process just deseribed is used in 
the flame for the spectroscopic exami- 
nation. Illustrations are given show- 
ing spectrographs of lead present in 
specimens taken from (1) a guinea-pig, 
to which 10 mg. of lead nitrate had 
been administered by intravenous iIn- 
jection two hours before death, (2) 
a foundry worker with exposure to 
lead dust, and (38) an = agricultural 


The the 


presence of lead in the first two cases, 


laborer. method indicated 
rarying from 0.06 to 3.5 mg.; the lead 
bands in these cases are distinetly 
the the 


third case no lead was found, nor are 


shown in illustrations. In 


any lead bands to be seen in the spee- 


trograph.—A. J. ©, 
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A CriticaL Strupy oF THE Rep 
Bioop PicrurE IN LEAD POISONING 
FOLLOWING DirreRENT METHODS OF 
DEMONSTRATING STIPPLING. HT. 
Briickner and R. Spatz. Arch. f. Hyq., 
1926, vol. 97, pp. 277-298. 

The have developed a 
method of estimating the average num- 
ber of modified red cells in a given field. 


authors 


Using fields having a standard degree 
of magnification it was possible to 
reduce the errors of observation to 
+ 10 per cent. 
philic erythrocytes varies according 
to the method of staining in the fol- 
lowing sense: Setting a value for the 
LOO, the 
Manson (borax) method has a value of 


85, methylene blue 70, azur IIL 609, 


The number of baso- 


Manson-Sechwarz method at 


and Giemsa 40. This variation indi- 
eates a different type of staining. As 
a result of their study the authors con- 
clude that the most suitable methods 


of staining are the azur II and the 


DUST HAZARDS AND THETR 


PNEUMONOKONIOSES. Denet-Acravits. 
Rev. Belge de la Tuberc., March and 
May, 19.26. 

A short summary is given of the 
position of lung diseases caused by 
part 
relies upon British work. 


the author 
The main 


dust: for the most 


value of the contribution is a series 


of eighteen reproductions of  radio- 
graphs. These gain through being 


given in pairs referring to the same 
worker in a dust industry at two-year 
intervals. The industries chosen are 


sand blasting and grinding of metals, 


and also exposure to the dusts of lime 
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Manson-Schwarz. Azur II has the 
advantage of greater uniformity in 
staining; the Manson-Schwarz metho:| 
has the advantage of greater quanti- 
tative efhciency.—L. T. F. 


BASOPHILIC STIPPLING IN Moscow 
TYPOGRAPHERS IN THE YEAR 1923 10 
1924. &. Kojranski. Zentralbl. f. Ce- 
werbehyq., Jan., 1927, N. 
6-11. 

The blood of 512 typographers was 
examined for stippling. 
granulation was found in 13.3 per cent. 
of the Azur ITI, Giemsa, or 
Manson staining was followed, not 


S, vol, 4, PP. 


Basophilic 
"ASS, 


less than two films being examined in 
The results were examined 

for groups of 
The author’s findings ar 
with 
vestigators that 


each case. 
statistically 
workers, 


various 
In agreement various other in- 
basophilic granula- 
tion is definitely one of the signs of 
lead absorption.—-L. T. F. 


EEE ECTS 


and of wood. As so frequently hap- 
pens with this type of illustration, the 
text 1s required to explain the illustra- 
tion, rather than the illustration to 
the 


taches to noting that the pictures, 


illuminate text. Interest at- 
when the worker has been exposed to 
some dust like that of wood, exhibit 
in some instances shadows similar to 
those usually associated with exposure 
to silica dust. Clearly the position 
with regard to interpretation of thi 
shadows detected by X-ray has yet to 


be defined.—kh. L. ©. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


A Bitzi TO REGULATE OFFICES AND 
eg EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PER- 
<oNS THEREIN; AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
posES CONNECTED THEREWITH. Offices 
Regulation Bill 33, pp. 11. [16 Geo. 5.] 
1. M. Stationery Office, 1926, Abstr. as 
follows in Bull. Hyg., Sept., 1926, vol. 1, 
pp. 134-739, 

‘This is a far-reaching Bill which 
seeks to bring offices into line with 
workshops. It will inevitably provoke 
discussion. In some districts a sys- 
tematie inspection of offices will neces- 
sitate additions to the existing ad- 
ministrative machinery. | 

[It is proposed to regulate all offices 
in respect of cleanliness, ventilation, 
overcrowding, painting, the mainte- 
nance of equable temperatures, and the 
provision of adequate sanitary con- 
veniences, 

(It will be when old properties, or 
out-of-date offices, are inspected and 
found wanting that the reeommenda- 
tions embodied in the Bill will cause 
disagreements and disputes.| 

Provision for fire escape must be 
made. The air of offices must be 
changed twice hourly, and 600 cubic 
feet of air space allowed for each one 
employed. Where an office is occu- 
pied continuously by day and night, 
or with intervals not exceeding nine 
hours in any twenty-four hours, the 
allowance per head must be 1,200 
cubic feet. Where the floor of the 
ofhee is 5 feet below the level of the 
adjoining footway or street, 1,200 
cubic feet must also be provided. 
(nderground offices are not to be 
sanctioned after July, 1930. The 


Sanitary Authority must be satisfied 
regarding the adequacy of lighting, 
ventilation, sanitary provision, and 
construction of existing underground 
offices. The occupier is given the 
right of appeal, within twenty-one 
days, against the decision of a Sanitary 
Authority. Also the apportionment of 
costs of reconstructions, should such 
be found necessary, may be made the 
subject of appeal with a view to the 
allocation of expenses between owner 
and occupier. Sanitary conveniences 
and lavatories for males and females 
must be in the ratio of one for every 
fifteen or under that number employed. 
No person under 16 years of age is to 
be employed in an office and no young 
person is to be employed longer than 
four continuous hours, without an in- 
terval of at least one hour for meals. 
Young persons must not be employed 
at night, nor on Sundays. Every oc- 
cupier must notify the Sanitary Au- 
thority within three months of the 
passing of the Act as to name, address, 
nature of work, and numbers engaged 
in the office. An abstract of the Act is 
to be fixed at the entrance of every 
office, or any other place indicated by 
Sanitary Authority. Every occupier 
is to keep a register showing the num- 
bers of the young persons employed, 
particulars about office cleansing and 
any other matters prescribed by the 
Ministry of Health, who may call for 
returns regarding the numbers of young 
persons employed. Powers of entry 


are granted to officers of the Sanitary 
Authority. 
The Act, if passed, is to be appli- 
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eable to england and Wales, London 
and Seotland. 


THe New Law PERTAINING TO Oc- 
CUPATIONAL Diseases. Belgium Let- 
fcr, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 22, 
1926, vol. 86, pp. 1638-1639. 


A new type of service in factories has 
been organized, which is intended more par- 
ticularly for industries in which toxie sub- 
stanees such as lead and zine are handled. 
it includes the installation of sanitary 
equipment and supplies, and a complete 
medical service. No charge will be made 
The heads of 
industries will intrust the regular inspection 


for the use of the equipment. 


of employees and the sanitary equipment of 
their factories to physicians approved by 
labor. 


the minister of They will keep a 


register showing the names of workmen 
who have been absent on account of sick- 
ness; also the dates and the duration of such 
absences. The physicians will inspect the 
sanitary condition of the factory equipment 
at least once a month. They will question 
without compelling them to leave their 
posts) those workmen who appear to be fail- 
inginhealth. Aftereachof theirinspections, 
the physicians will make a written report of 


will 


information involving professional 


observations In 


void 


eXeCi.iuade 


special registers, but 
secrecy. On their general visits, the phy- 
sicians Will examine more particularly: (1 
workmen who present symptoms that may 
be due to occupational disease; (2) workmen 
who show recurrence of such symptoms In 
two months after the symptoms have been 
workmen who have 
of sick- 


ness, since the last visit of the physician; 


made to disappear; (3) 
been absent from work on account 
4) workmen whose health appears doubt- 
such 
They will record their find- 
ings on cards to be supplied by the heads of 


ful, and (5) workmen who request 


examination. 


industry. The employers will, through their 
physicians, institute a general revision of 
the personnel of their establishments when- 
ever they are requested so to do by the chief 
inspector of mines, or by the medical in- 


spector of labor. The employers or mana- 


gers will pay all the costs of medical inspec- 


tions. and deductions will not be made from 
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the wages of workmen for loss of time in- 
curred by such inspections. Records wil! 
be preserved for at least five years. The 
registers will be open to examination by 
government inspectors charged with the 
execution of the law. 

The law contains also provisions pertain- 
ing to general hygiene and industrial organ- 
ization. For the better taking of samples of 
fumes and residual gases, shuttered open- 
ings will be provided at easily accessible 
points in the walls of chimneys or other 
conduits for the evacuation of fumes. 
Devices will be installed to carry off fumes, 
to dilute the gases thrown off by the ovens, 
and, as far as possible, to effect the con- 
densation of harmful material. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION IN THE 
Unirep States. RF. HH. Blanchari 
Internat. Labour Office, Studies ani 
Rep., Series M (Social Insurance 
No. 5, 1926, pp. 103. Abstr. as follow 
in Bull. Hyg., Nov., 1926, vol.1, p. 916. 

The rise and present position of 
workmen’s compensation law in the 
United States is set out. The position 
is highly complicated as there are 
forty-six Acts, including federal Acts 
and Aets confined to separate states; 
while six states have no Acts, and mari- 
time employment and interstate com- 
The existing 
Acts, which for the most part only 


meree are not covered. 


cover accidents, differ widely; some 
are niggardly, others lhberal. <A defi- 
nite standard of legislation for the 
United States cannot be said to exist. 
The scope as well as tendencies of the 
different Acts is stated. Nine Acts 
cover occupational diseases generally 
orin part. Examination of the disease: 
scheduled for this purpose discloses 
a tendency for the different states to 
copy somewhat uncritically the sched- 
ule of the British Act; the only new 
diseases detected are poisoning wit! 


wood alcohol, brass, or zine. Details 


5. 3. a 
Sept., 1927 
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are given of the comparative benefit 

cost of the various laws, which is 

highest in the state of New York and 

Q lowest in Vermont with 52 per cent. of 
‘he eost in New York. 


Wuat Is WRONG WITH OUR Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATON Laws AND WHAT 
, We Can Do TO Correcr THEM. 
r A. F. McBride. Jour. Med. Soc. N. J., 
Se pt., 1926. 

Dr. MeBride traces the history of 
the operation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law in New Jersey. 

In 1919 the weekly maximum com- 
pensation was raised from $10 to $12, 
ihe minimum from $5 to $6. These 
amounts have been raised at various 
times during the past five years until 
at the present time the maximum is 
S17, the minimum §&8. 

The waiting period has several times 
been reduced: in 1919, to ten days, 
and, effective Jan. 1, 1926, to seven 
days. 

The contraction after July 4, 1924, 
of anthrax, lead poisoning, mercury 
poisoning, arsenic poisoning, phos- 
phorus poisoning, wood alcohol poison- 
ing, benzine poisoning, chrome poison- 
ing, caisson disease, or mesothorium 
or radium necrosis, as the result of 
exposure during employment, causing 
a disability commencing within five 
months after the termination of such 
exposure, entitles the employee to the 
benefits of the Compensation Act, 
provided due notice is given to the em- 
ployer or provided the employer has 
ictual knowledge of this disability 
Within the above-mentioned _ five 
months. 

The employer is not held hable to 
furnish or pay for medical service in 
excess of $50 and in addition to furnish 





~] 
~J 


_— 


hospital service in excess of $50 unless 
the workman or his physician or rep- 
resentative files a petition with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. If 
so requested by his employer, the em- 
ployee, after an injury, must submit to 
examination by a physician authorized 
to practice under the laws of the state. 
A physician of the employee’s choice 
may participate in the examination. 


INDUSTRIAL LIABILITY FOR CANCER. 
A. R. Kilgore and C. E. Smith. Abstr. 
as follows from Calif. and Western 
Med., July, 1926, vol. 25, p. 70, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 25, 1926, 
vol. 87, p. 1066. 

It has become the practice of com- 
missions to hold occupational injury 
responsible for cancer under certain 
conditions. These conditions have 
been laid down and generally accepted 
by authorities, and compensation 
should be awarded as the conditions 
are or are not fulfilled in individual 
cases. Kulgore and Smith insist that 
insurance carriers should protect them- 
selves as well as the employee by in- 
sisting on repeated examination after 
the immediate effects of trauma have 
cleared up in all cases of injury of a 
type likely to result in cancer. If can- 
cer 1s demonstrated as soon as the 
swelling or contusion has gone down, 
the inference of preexisting cancer can 
be made and the injury absolved from 
responsibility for starting the growth. 
On the other hand, if cancer does 
develop it may be found early enough 


to make surgical cure possible. These 
considerations are especially appli- 
‘able to the breast. 

TRAUMATIC Neurosis. MM. Koll- 


Abstr. as follows from Deiutsch. 


mann. 
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med. Wehnschr., Oct. 22, 1926, vol. 52, 
p. 1814, 1n Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 
22, 1927, vol. 88, p. 284. 

Kollmann deals with the legal as- 
pects of so-called traumatic neuroses. 
Hie quotes decisions of the German 
superior courts, which refuse to admit 
the injury as cause of the hysteria. 
The wish to obtain indemnity—not 
the injury—is responsible for the 
lle is opposed to any 
compensation in such cases.—Ix. R. D. 


symptoms. 


Vir Loss OF ORIENTATION IN IN- 
SURED WORKMEN: ITs Economic As- 
pect. P. Dunn. Abstr. as follows from 
Lancet, July 10, 19.26, vol. 2, pp. 66-67, 
in Bull. Hyqg., Nov., 1926, vol. 1, p. 
914. 

A man after convalescence from the 
enucleation of an eye is puzzled by a 
which is to him; he 
finds on pouring out a cup of tea much 
of it falls outside. For the time he has 
The 
duration of the disability is generally a 
question of age; it usually varies be- 
tween three and six weeks in young 
adults, but in older people the period 


- } 
Is ionger, 


svinpiom new 


lost the faculty of orientation. 


As a matter of expediency no one- 
eyed man should be permitted to 
resume his employment until accurate 
orientation has reestablished. 
for example: A bricklayer will prob- 


been 


ably lay his bricks out of line, or he 
may make a misstep in using a ladder; 
a riveter is liable to miss the rivet with 
the hammer and so may injure his 


assistant. 


> 


rom the economic point of view 


the workman, so long as the loss of 
orientation continues, is confronted 
with an impairment of his earning 
capacity apart from the loss of his 
eye; neither he nor his employer can 
rely on the accuracy of his work. Un- 
der such circumstances what is the 
position of the insurance companies? 
The disability has arisen indirectly as 
the result of an accident in the course 
of employment and the weekly wage 
compensation must be continued until 
orientation has been restored. Should 
the loss of orientation prove to be 
permanent, the insurance company 
concerned will find itself in an un- 
enviable position. In all cases in which 
a workman loses an eye in the course of 
his employment this contingency 
arises, but the only consolation to be 
derived from its consideration is the 
rarity of the occurrence of the per- 
manent loss of orientation. When the 
two eyes differ in refraction, one being 
better than the other, the better eye 
becomes the working or ‘‘master’”’ eye. 
If the working eye be removed, the 
probability of the loss of orientation 
persisting or becoming permanent is 
greater than is the case if the less 
efficient eye has been enucleated. 

Loss of orientation in an insured 
workman with only one eye cannot be 
excluded as a factor of importance 
under the Workman’s Compensation 
Act. If permanent as a disability, it 
adds to the claim in settlement for the 
loss of an eye inasmuch as it reduces 
the working and earning capacity of 
the workman apart from the loss of 
binocular vision. 
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New CAUSE 
\RBON MONOXIDE POISONING, OFTEN 
| H. Debalsac, EL. 
A asse-Lafont, and A. Feil. Presse 

d., April 27, 19 vol. 3d, pp. 229- 
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yn 
fy 


Risk of poisoning by carbon monox- 
ide occurs In various insidious ways. 
The authors draw attention to yet 
source of danger due to the 


manufacture and use of “‘gaz pauvre.”’ 


y’ 
A 


anothe 
This gas is made by distilling wood or 
wood chareoal, and contains from 25 

27 per cent. of carbon monoxide, 
and from 4 to 8 per cent. of hydrogen. 
Sometimes it is enriched by the addi- 
tion of water gas, which contains from 
50 to 32 per cent. of carbon monoxide, 





P At 
Occupational Affections of the Skin 
and Special Senses......... 19: 
Industrial Physiology: Nutrition, Me- 
tabolism, l’'atigue, a ee ]' 


D THEIR EFFECTS: 
ALS, ETC. 


and from 10 to 12 per cent. of hydro- 
gen. 

The authors investigated closely thy 
conditions under which this Is 
made, and conclude that, apart from 
unexpected accidents, little risk occurs 
to those employed, except during the 
cleaning of the apparatus used, or 
from the occurrence of leaks. They 
found that where men were exposed to 
the inhalation of this gas, they suffered 
from definite symptoms attributable to 
chronic 


gus 


‘arbon monoxide poisoning, 
namely, pallor, giddiness, weakness in 
the legs, vertigo, and throbbing head- 


ache. The conclusion is arrived at 


that while there is risk, it is not suffi- 
ciently acute to eall for prohibition of 








ISO 


the gas. But special preeauiions 
should always be taken to insure that 
leaks from pipes used for its distribu- 
tion = shall 
K. L. C. 


not 


escape attention. 


CARBON MONOXIDE AND HYGIENE. 
KN. Kohn-Abrest. Ann. d’hygq. pub., 
indust. et sociale, 1927, vol. 5, pp. 213- 


DD: 


The author holds it dangerous to 
eoncur with those who consider that 
an atmosphere containing | part of 
‘~arbon monoxide per 1,000 parts of air 
cannot cause death because the coefii- 
cient of poisoning does not rise as high 
as 0.66. The coefficient of poisoning 
is concerned with the proportion of 
hemoglobin placed out of action by 
being united with carbon monoxide. 
Kighty cases are quoted, in half. of 
which the was below 0.6, 
and in eighteen even below 0.5. Vari- 
ous other eonditions, such as strenuous 


cocefheient 


exercise, a diminution of oxygen, or 
an exeess of carbonie acid in the air, 
or some pathologic state may render 
quite low coefficients dangerous. A 
proportion of 20 per cent. of carboxy- 
hemoglobin is fixed as the limit which 
can be harmlessly endured for pro- 
longed periods. The opinion held by 
many authors that chronic poisoning 
from carbon monoxide cannot exist, 
Is controverted; and a syndrome 
embracing anemia, weakness, and 
troubles of vision, memory, and diges- 
tion, associated with habitual exposure 
to small doses of carbon monoxide, is 
held to represent chronie poisoning. 
The danger arising In streets and in 
carbon monoxide in 


garages from 


exhaust gases from cars 1s 


mowvor 


stressed, and an investigation is 
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promised into the condition of the 
air of Paris in this respect.—K. L. C, 


A New Test Meruop oF Carson 
MoNnoxipE Hemoacuosin. S. Kishi. 
Abstr. as follows from Tokyo [ji-Shinshi 
(Tokyo Med. News), July, 1926, no. 
2475, in Japan Med. World, 19.26, 
vol. 6, pp. 286-287, and in Bull. Hyq.., 
April, 1927, vol. 2, p. 318. 

The test proposed is a color one. 
Red cells suspected of containing car- 
bon monoxide are absorbed on filter 
paper which is then dried. <A solution 
has previously been made in the fol- 
lowing way: (1) 0.3 gm. of uranium 
acetate is dissolved in 20 e¢.e. of dis- 
tilled water; (2) 130 c.e. of saturated 
potassium chlorate in 2.5 per cent. of 
These 
two solutions are mixed and distilled 
water is added to bring up to 200 ¢.c. 
This reagent mixture is then boiled 
and poured into a test tube containing 
the dry filter paper on which the red 
cells have been absorbed. If carbon 
monoxide hemoglobin is present, a 
deep brownish-black, or reddish-brown 
color appears. 


hydrochloric acid is prepared. 


TREATMENT OF CARBON MONOXIDE 
POISONING IN A GHAMBER OF VARYING 
Pressure. LL. Schmidt. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
Dec. 24, 1926, vol. 73, pp. 2200-2201, 
in Bull. ITyg., April, 1927, vol. 2, pp. 
318-519. 

The treatment is based on the fact 
that in carbon monoxide poisoning 
the hemoglobin is unable to 
oxygen to the tissues and that by 
means of artificial respiration the oxy- 


carry 


gen in the blood plasma can be very 


much increased by pressure and dis- 
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‘ributed to the body, while the hemo- 
slobin reeovers its normal condition. 
so far the treatment has only been 
applied to animals, but the suecess 
btained has been sufficient to eneour- 
age its use on man. The apparatus 
illustrated) consists of an air tight 
chamber of about 25 liters’ capacity 
with an observation window and out- 
side manometer; into this chamber 
oxygen Is introduced by means of a 
motor driven pump, the pressure being 
The 


16 strokes a 


raised to 2.3 to 2.65 atmospheres. 
pump piston works at 
minute, and the varying pressure on 
the thorax causes artificial respiration. 
Cats were used for the experiments. 
Chey were first poisoned with illumi- 
nating gas till apparently dead and then 
within a few minutes put in the chain- 
ber, where in two to three minutes 
they beeame lively, breathed quite 
normally and completely recovered. 
The control animals died or recovered 
very slowly. The carboxyhemoglo- 
bin, by taking oxygen from the blood 
plasma, becomes quickly converted 
into oxyhemoglobin. 

With man the period of apparent 
death is much longer than in aninals, 
and up to twenty 
observed. 


has been 
Further investigations have 


hours 


to be made before recommending the 
‘treatment for use on man. An experi- 
nent by Bornstein is quoted in which 
ne endured a pressure of 3 atmospheres 
of pure oxygen for forty-eight minutes 
without any il effects and in another 
experiment only noticed slight spas- 
modie movements of the legs at fifty- 
ne minutes, but on coming out of 
the chamber he could walk quite well. 
‘here was no threatening of caisson 


Alsease, 


The author is taking steps 


Vol. 9 
No. 10 





18] 
to construct a chamber for human 
treatment. 

MENTAL SEQUELAE OF CARBON 


MONOXIDE POISONING, WITH REpoRTS 
oF Autopsy IN Two Cases. FE. A. 
Strecker, A. E. Taft, and G. F. Willey. 
Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., April, 
192%, vol. 17, pp. 552-554. 

The pathologie report of the two 
cases is as follows: 


Gross examination revealed no specific 
changes on the outer surfaces of either 
brain. In case 2, there was considerable 
atherosclerosis of the basal vessels. In 
ease 1, frontal sections showed small 
softened areas in the globus pallidus on both 
sides. The corpus dentatum on both sides 
also Was degenerated. There was general 
hippocampal atrophy with a consequent 
wide space about the crura. 

The signiticant microscopic observations 
were similar in the two brains, and varied 
mainly in degree. In ease 1, the softened 
areas, seen grossly, appeared as broken 
down tissue infiltrated with large, com- 
pound granule cells. There were also many 
miliary softenings found only in this speci- 
men, which was from the case of longer 
duration. In case 2, changes in the basal 
gray matter were present, but had not gone 
on to cystic softening. 

The outstanding alteration was 
present in the white substance throughout, 
in which there was diffuse infiltration by 
various types of glia elements, mainly large, 
protoplasmic forms, and focally, many 
endothelioid cells of the compound granule 
type, which were shown by the scharlach 
R. stain to be filled with fat. These fat 
laden cells appeared in perivascular spaces 
as Well as interstitially. 


most 


The alterations in 
this type of poisoning are generally con- 
sidered as due to anoxemia, since carbon 
monoxide is said to have 200 times greater 
affinity for hemoglobin than oxygen. 
(‘hanges in the globus pallidus in carbon 
monoxide poisoning have heen recognized 
for a jong time. 
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The diffuse reaction in the white sub- 
stance has been reported seldom. It is 
apparently the result of a severe alteration 
in the myelin; a definite myelinopathy, 
which leads to marked disturbance of func- 
tion and, when suflicient in degree, is un- 
recoverable. 

Report of a similar case hus been made 
recently by Grinker, in whieh he char- 
acterizes this lesion of the deeper white 
matter as extraordinary and interesting. 


CHANGES IN THE BRAIN IN CARBON 
MoNnoxiIpDE Potsonina. W. Werman. 
Ztschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. wu. Psychiat., 
Oct., 1926, vol. 105, p. 218. 


CASE OF 
(VAS. 


DeaTH FROM CARBONIC 
Gerbts. Reprinted from Inter- 
nat. Labour Office, Studies and Rep., 


y . ys ' r , p wa! 
Series F (Indust. Hyg.) No. 10, 19.26, 


w * 


p. 70. 

“This case was that of a locomotive 
driver in a mine. The illness began 
during working hours and ended within 


ten 


h pulmonary 
The experts had diagnosed 
ecarbonie oxide 


hours in death wit 
oedema. 
poisoning, but one of 
them rejected this diagnosis, the symp- 
the 


toms being incompatible. In 
a subsequent investigation 


course ot 
it was ascertained that the briquettes 
of coal were piled in iron containers on 
both sides of the 
frequently heaped 


boiler and 
the boiler 
itself and that they beeame very hot 
and sometimes 
believed — that ignition 
brought about slow combustion of the 
sulphurous briquettes, and that the 
death of the driver was due to breath- 


were 
upon 


fire. It is 
spontaneous 


enught 


ing sulphurous gas, principally sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and carbonic ox- 
ide. The clinical study of the disease 
and the autopsy confirmed this hy- 
pothesis.”’ 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY op 
ETHYLENE TRICHLORIDE POISONING. 
M.-F. Carrieu. Rev. Whyg., May, 
1927, vol. 49, pp. 848-861. 

This contribution calls attention to 
an industrial hazard previously re- 
ported by the same author (Press, 
méd., Sept. 22, 1926, vol. 22, p. 
1199). Ethylene trichloride is made 
as a by-produet on vineyards from 
grape pips. The pips are crushed 
and dried, after which the powder is 
treated for the extraction of ethylene 
trichloride and oil containing it. The 
apparatus in which the extraction is 
carried out is normally kept sealed. 
Bui if a worker has to enter a still, he is 
exposed to serious danger if the con- 
tenis, ethylene trichloride, is no! 
covered by the water seal. 

The author subjected animals (mice, 
rats, and guinea-pigs) to an atmos- 
phere containing an excessive amoun' 
of ethylene trichloride fumes. The 
animals were rapidly anesthetized, 
and, if not withdrawn from the atmos- 
phere, died. ‘The liver, spleen, and, in 
particular, the kidneys and lungs were 
found acutely congested. Attempts 
to produce chronic poisoning by shor’ 
exposures carried out over many days 
failed. But were pro- 
duced somewhat similar to the burns 
which oecur among workers. Clothes 
exposed to the fumes absorb the ethyl- 
ene trichloride and will produce these 
burns; hence clothing should always be 


skin lesions 


removed from a worker upon whom 
artificial respiration is being performed 
after removal from a still. Workers 
in places where ethylene trichloride 
is produced should be warned of the 
dangers to which they are exposed, 
and they should be provided with 


Ro Bee 
Oct., 192° 








192° 
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suitable masks before they enter a 
still —E. L. C. 


Tur ARoMATIC NITRO AND AMINO 
Ropes AS Bioop Porsons. JW. Lip- 
chitz. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 
1927, N.S. vel. 4, pp. 11-14. 

This is chiefly a review of the pres- 
ent knowledge on the subject. 


A Hiruerto UNsuspECTED SOURCE 
or ARSENIC IN HUMAN I[INVIRON- 
MENT. Jt. EL. Remington. Jour. Am. 
Chem. Soc., June, 1927, vol. 49, pp. 
1410-1416. 

This article is summarized as fol- 


i¢ WS: 


Samples of American smoking and plug 
tobacco have been examined for arsenic, and 
found to contain from six to thirty parts 
per million, or from 0.05 to 0.27 grain of 
arsenic trioxide per pound. 

Approximately half of the arsenic in pipe 
tobacco is evolved in the smoke, and about 
half of that in plug tobacco is soluble in 
water. 

Amounts of arsenic reported are much in 
excess of the maximum permitted by state 
and Federal authorities in foods, and of 


the amounts normally present in plants and 
animals. 


—P, D. 


A Case OF POISONING CAUSED BY 
ARTIFICIAL Resin. Kranenburg. Re- 
printed frum Internat. Labour Office, 
Studies and Rep., Series F (Undust. 
Ilyg.) No. 10, 1926, p. 74. 

“The symptoms observed in a 
worker on artificial resin (Bakelite) 
appeared gradually and consisted prin- 
cipally in derangements of the central 
nervous system, headaches, lethargy, 
and loss of appetite. 

“Artificial resin is a solid, hard, 


infusible substance produced by con- 
densation of phenol and formaldehyde. 
In the course of turning and polishing 
a very fine dust is produced which 
floats in the air and has a perceptible 
odour of phenol. 

“In the laboratory of the Factory 
Inspection Service at The Hague it 
was discovered that this dust when 
heated in water gives off free carbolic 
acid from a temperature of 15°C. 
The heat caused by turning explains 
the odour of phenol. When the very 
fine dust reaches the pulmonary cells 
the phenol may pass into the blood. 
With Beecher and Litzner, who dis- 
covered free carboliec acid in the blood, 
it may be admitted that its passage 
into the Liqwor cerebri sets up toxic 
action on the ganglionic cells. In the 
case cited the haemoglobin content was 
75 per cent.; urine could not be ex- 
amined. 

“The patient then changed his occu- 
pation.” 


DIsEASES CAUSED BY ATROPINE 
AND IMETINE. A riiger. Reprinted 
from Internat. Labour Office, Studies 
and Rep., Series F (Indust. Hyg.) No. 
10, 1926, pp. T4-75. 

“A hitherto unknown form of der- 
matitis (according to the opinion of 
a specialist) has been discovered, 
affecting workers in a chemical fac- 
tory. 

“The eruption appeared on_ the 
hands, arms, neck, and face of patients, 
and they also complained of headache, 
restlessness, insomnia, and fever, which 
compelled them to stop work. The 
symptoms persisted for some time 
after the cessation of work. 

“Investigation showed that this 
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dermatitis appeared in workers em- 
ployed in the manufacture of alka- 
loids (atropine, emetine, and veratrine) 
and that emetine was the principal 
‘ause of the disease; the symptoms 
deseribed appeared in workers who 
handled emetine alone. 

“The workers manufacturing atro- 
pine also showed a maximum dilata- 
tion of the pupil and were unable to 
work; In some eases there 


i 
was also dryness of the mouth and 


-_ re. 
~~ 


attacks of dizziness. 
tis e 2 1 _ 4 , aa . M 
“tn order to complete the investiga- 
tion and prevent 


is »* 
hithe LO 


the appearance of 


unknown Injuries to. the 


141 ° ” 
health of the workers, Dr. I<riiger 


Pa Awe As eee tl : Iran tl saAmMmINne 
ordered a periodical medical examina- 


\? { } » TV »|]- ro! thiah vy fy ‘TVW 
L10mn OL the workers, whieh uniortu- 


nately 


1? 


beeause the factory ceased to manu- 


did not ¢lve precise resuics 


facture emetine.”’ 

A Cask or INDUSTRIAL POISONING 
BY i3ARIUM. Adstr. from 
Aerstl, 1926, vol. 82, 
pm. 71, in Miinchen. Wehnschr., 
Dec. 17, 19.26, (3, p. 2180, 


/ 
A worker who had been employed 


F’. Kipper. 
Sach ver 7 Ziq., 
med, 


vol. 


for several days in crushing barium 


peroxide—a_ very yrocess—be- 


i] 


dusty | 
Wl with gastralgia, vomiting, 


came 
dyspnea, and paralysis of the right 
arm and leg. Ilis heart 
accelerated, and his pulse was very 


action was 
tense. Increasing dyspnea and cya- 
nosis led to death on the third day. 


Postmortem examination failed to 


disclose the real cause of death: the 
hioht red eolor of the death spots 


The decision was made 
died of industrial 
The dust, a large 


Was striking. 
that the 
barium poisoning. 


Wi rele 1 Y 


amount of which was found at the mill, 


contained 14 per eent. of barium oxide 
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and 38 per cent. of barium carbonate. 
The hydrochlorie acid of the stomach 
changed the barium carbonate, which 
is practically insoluble in water, to 
the chloride which is easily soluble and 
absorbed. According to the author’s 
animal experiments, the carbonate jis 
also absorbed in the lung. In barium 
poisoning the chiet effects are due to 
absorption: first there are signs of 
irritation, later there is paralysis of 
the central nervous system, and the 
effect on the heart is much like that of 
digitalis. local effects are of 


Mm. ©, 8. 


The 





secondary importance. 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS IN CHRO- 
MIUM-PLATING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Forster. Reprinted from Internat. La- 
bour Office, Studies and Ren., Series F 
(Indust. Ffyq.) No. 10, 1926, Pp. 70. 

“is 


ments, metal objects are covered with 


chromium-plating establish- 
a plating of chromium by electrolysis. 
This developing 
rapidly on account of numerous eco- 
which it 
with 
hitherto, such as nickel-plating. 


new industry is 


nomic advantages presents 
in comparison processes used 

“The workers employed on the elec- 
trolytic baths are exposed to chromium 
poisoning and lead poisoning unless 
adequate protective measures are 
adopted. 

“Injury to the hands and the nasal 
passages eaused when the 
ehromium vapour which forms during 
electrolysis rises above the edge of the 
vat. It is thus necessary to dispose 
of the vapour by a system of ventila- 
tion. 

“Lead poisoning is due to the fact 
that part of the apparatus and some of 
the fittings are of lead, which under the 
action of chromic acid forms lead 


may be 


J.I.H 
Oct., 1927 
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ehromate, which has been demon- 
«rated to be soluble up to 10 per cent. 
in hydrochloric acid. Lead should be 
replaced by aluminium in the equip- 
ent of the factories. 

“The employees should also be pro- 
‘ected by modern equipment without 
‘echnical defects and by provision for 
cleanliness (hot water, hand brushes, 
soap, and towels). New regulations 
should also be adopted and observed 
by employers and personnel.” 


LEAD POISONING IN IRON BLAST 
RNACES. Beinther. Reprinted from 
Tniernat. Labour Office, Studies and 
»., Series I (Indust. Hyg.) No. 10, 


“In iron foundries utilising the resi- 
lues of sulphurie acid factories or zine 
vis, in the course of running-oft, 
‘ter the iron has passed, there is a 
low of molten lead at a temperature 
about 1,390°C. This being con- 
siderably above the boiling point, there 
is a profuse emanation of lead vapour, 
which 1s breathed by the workers. 
The vapour is not easily perceptible 
the course of running-off, but causes 
.sweetish taste in the mouth. Several 
ses Of lead poisoning with colic, blue 
ie on the gums, and disturbances of 
‘he blood have been observed in blast 
furnaces, 

“The only method of relief consists 
ina change of work. 

“Sir Thomas Legge says that in 
Great Britain there have been about 
thirty similar cases resulting from the 
iandling of sulphurous iron ore, and 
the only method of prevention con- 
sists in a regular change of work.” 


LEAD POISONING IN PAINTERs. E. 
Grezina. Reprinted from Internat. La- 


bour Office, Studies and Rep., Series F 
(Indust. Hyg.) No. 10, 1926, p. 76. 

“In the electrification of the Aus- 
trian railways numerous cases of lead 
poisoning were observed during the 
painting of the iron posts which sup- 
port the wires. The first report came 
from the hospital at Wiedner and was 
made by Mr. Sternberg. Observa- 
tions showed that in this work the 
hygienic regulations prescribed for 
painters by the Ministerial Order of 8 
March 1923 were not completely ob- 
served, although in stationary work 
this industry was adequately super- 
vised 

“This ease cannot be the only in- 
stance of inadequate medical super- 
vision of workers employed in peri- 
patetic occupations. This kind of 
work should receive more attention.” 


HaAzARDS OF Spray CoatinGc PRoc- 
Esses [NvuesTIGATED. J//. F. Smyth. 
Nation's [ealth, May, 1927, vol. 9, 
pp. 24-26, 76. 

The author, in conjunction with Dr. 
Elizabeth Bricker of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, 
was delegated to plan a combined 
field and laboratory study of the entire 
spray coating industry in Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

“The work began in June, 1925, 
and extended over a twelve months’ 
period, including surveys in over two 
hundred industrial plants representing 
twenty-seven distinct industrial groups, 
physical examinations of over four 
hundred sprayers, and four months’ 
intensive work on lacquer spraying in 
an experimental booth erected in the 
Mechanical Engineering Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
where air velocity, time and method of 
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spraying and benzol content of lacquer 
was under control. 

“Wield work included 423 medical 
and working histories, nearly 400 chest 
examinations, including blood pres- 
sure readings, and almost 300 blood 
examinations, including red and white 
cell counts, hemoglobin and differen- 
tial counts. One hundred and sixty- 
eight air velocity measurements were 
made with the Katathermometer, sixty- 
three nitration tests for benzol vapor 
in air, twenty-two tests for lead in air, 
and twenty-six 
suspended 


counts for 
‘Thirty-seven 
paints, seventeen vitreous enamels, 
and forty-four urine 


analyzed for lead.” 


Palmer 
particles. 
samples were 


results of the 
survey, we find no sprayers at the 


“Summarizing the 


time of our survey were seriously ill 
as the result of their work, although we 
did obtain histories of several cases of 
lead poisoning among vitreous enamel 
sprayers in past years, occurring In 
three separate plants widely scattered 
throughout the state, and also histories 
O. various workers who had been made 
sick by laequer spraying with poor or 
no exhaust ventilation. 

“We found a number of lacquer 
sprayers showing some evidence of 
the effect of 


symptoms 


with mild 
of benzol ab- 
sorption and with blood picture more 
or less typical. 


their work 


indicative 


of the 
physical findings in this study and of 


“More detailed discussion 
the results of chemical air examina- 
tions and ventilation tests in plants 
and in laboratory tests will be found 
in the report of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor, and in the Re- 
port of the National Safety Council 


Spray Coating Survey to be published 
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later, concerning the findings in the 


vitreous enameling  industry.”’— 
M. G. P. 


ProGrReEss REPORT ON SprRAY Parnr- 
ING Hazarps. FE. B. Bricker. Abstr. 
as follows from Pa. Dept. Labor, Labor 
and Industry, 1926, vol. 13, pp. 22-24, 
in Chem. Abstr., June 10, 1927, vol. 
21, p. 1888. 

Air velocity in 112 cabinets ranged 
from 8.3 to 360 feet per minute, and 
in one automatic cabinet was 1,18! 
feet per minute. Analyses of 128 air 
samples for lead and for benzene, and 
other solvents were made, as well as 
20 determinations of the number and 
size of suspended dust particles. Blood 
examinations and X-ray exposures 
were made.—P. D. 





Notes ON Leap PoIsoninea. J. 
Adler-Herzmark. Abstr. as follows 
from Wren. klin. Wehnschr., 1927, vol. 
40, p. 164, in Bull. Hyg., April, 1927, 
vol. 2, p. 319. 

This article consists largely of ex- 
tracts taken from the annual reports 
of the factory inspection department 
of the Austrian government and par- 
ticulars of lead poisoning in various 
trades are given. The figures given 
show that lead poisoning in 1925 was 
most numerous and severe in accumu- 
lator works and occurs chiefly in the 
smaller works where directions re- 
garding dust removal are carried out 
with difficulty. 

Some interesting isolated cases are 
described, among which may be men- 
tioned the following. 

A 64 year old laborer who had al- 
ways previously worked on the land 
was employed digging sand in a gar- 


den. After nine weeks’ work he had 


1.4.23 
Oct., 1927 








1927 
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lead colic with the line, and this was 
followed by complete paralysis of both 
hands. It was then found that in the 
garden there had been previously for 
many years a shooting butt for testing 
fre-arms, and that the sand was full 
of small pieces of lead from the bul- 
lets. The man was a drinker and of 
dirty habits. 

Another case was that of a chauffeur 
with complete paralysis of both arms, 
lead line and severe constipation, who 
had been operated on for gastric ulcer 
a year previously. He had, ten years 
before, soldered lead plates for five 
years continuously, and it would seem 
that the operation in some way set 
free lead which had been stored in 
the body during ten years when he 
was employed on work free from lead. 


LEAD Stupies: XIV. ExperRIMeN- 
TAL Stupies OF Leap Patsy. P. 
Resnikeff and J. C. Aub. Arch. Neu- 
rol. and Psychiat., April, 1927, vol. 17, 
np. 444-465. 

The conclusions of this article are 
ziven as follows: 


|. Experiments with isolated nerve- 
muscle preparations from frogs have shown 
that the onset of fatigue in muscles which 
have been exposed to lead is much more 
rapid and complete than normal. 

2. The contractility of ‘‘leaded’’ muscles 
is often completely lost, and recovery from 
fatigue is always impaired. 

5. When muscles are immersed in 
inger’s solution containing lead, the 
widity of the solution increases markedly. 

{. A change in the permeability of the 

rface of muscle cell after exposure to lead 

evidenced by an increased diffusion of 
iorganic phosphate from the muscle into 

‘ surrounding Ringer’s solution. 

). As far as can be seen from the response 

‘ muscle to nerve stimulation, lead salts 

m to have no deleterious action on the 


conductivity of the nerve of an isolated 
nerve-muscle preparation from a frog. 

6. In one experiment, records of action 
currents taken from both nerve and muscle 
also indicate that lead acts on muscle and 
not on nerve. 

7. Marked weakness or even palsy de- 
velops in fatigued extensor muscles of 
‘leaded’ rabbits and cats. This was 
manifested by great difficulty in extending 
the forepaw. 

8. The threshold of these weak muscles 
to stimulation is much higher than that of 
unfatigued muscles or of the corresponding 
muscles in conirol znimals. 

9. Neither lead nor fatigue alone causes 
palsy, but voth are necessary to establish 
the conditicn. This is indicated by experi- 
ments in vitro with isolated nerve-muscle 
preparations «iid by the sinularity between 
the threshold values of unfatigued muscles 
of ‘‘leaded’’ animals and the muscles of the 
controls. 

10. Such experiments indicate that the 
physiologie lesion of lead palsy is in the 
muscle itself and that the muscles which are 
fatigued are most susceptible to lead 
paralysis. 

11. An attempt has been made to explain 
susceptibility to lead palsy on the basis of 
the chemical and physiologic reactions 
between the metabolic products formed 
during muscular activity and lead as it 
occurs in the human organism. 


SuLPHUR MONOCHLORIDE POISON- 
ING. Adler-ITerzmark. Reprinted from 
Internat. Labour Office, Studies ana 
Rep., Series F (Indust. Hyg.) No. 10, 
1926, p. 76. 

“Tn a department of an india-rubber 
works where sulphur monochloride 
(not carbon disulphide) is used in 
manufacture, a worker who had been 
employed on a rubber rolling and pres- 
sing machine for many years fell ill. 
His symptoms included jaundice and 
great loss of weight. After fourteen 
days’ treatment in hospital no signs 


of neoplasma appeared, but fourteen 
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days later he was suffering from 
paralysis of both legs and of the blad- 
der and rectal aperture, in other words 
symptoms resembling these of myelitis. 
There was also slight paresis of the 
forearms. ‘The Wassermann and Gold- 
sol tests were negative and the state 
of the blood was normal. No signs of 
[sic]; symptoms of 
jaundice less acute. Some days later 
the only symptoms were paresis of 

Arms 
normal, 
No other 


syringomyelis 


the extensory muscles of the leg. 
Reetal functions 
Atrophy of the leg muscles. 
signs of nerve affection. Some weight 
regained. Analogous symptoms might 
have been caused by influenaa. 
uncertain. 

“A second 


normal. 


(‘ase 


worker employed on 


similar work, who showed no other 
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symptoms of illness, suffered from 
yellow discoloration of the skin of the 
face and of the whites of the eyes.” 


Toxtc-EPIDEMIC INDUSTRIAL ILL- 
NESS FROM WorK WITH TaR (Govp- 
RON). (. Rostowzew. Gigiena Truda, 
1926, no. 2, pp. 64-66. 

The author cites an instance in 
which six persons who were employed 
in loading and transporting tar (gow’- 
ron) were poisoned. The symptoms 
were: inflammation of the exposed 
parts of the body (face and hands), 
irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the eyes, symptoms of general poison- 
ing of the organism (vertigo, severe 
headaches, nausea, and vomiting), 
In the course of ten days, all those 
poisoned recovered.—A. W. N. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFEC TS 


THE STUDY OF 
A. Mavrogordato. 
Med. Res., Pub. 
Johannesburg, Dec., 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
MINERS’ PHTHISIS. 
So. African Inst. 
No. 19, pp. 84. 
1926. 

An effort is made by the author to 
based on a 


portray his conclusions 


four years’ study. The position 1s, 
however, only brought up to January, 
1929; 
vith South African publications on 
medical research, this important paper 


thus, as is only too customary 


is already more than two years old 
before it reaches this country. 

Miners’ phthisis results from two 
factors acting together, namely, a 
phthisis producing dust, and the tu- 
factors 


are dealt with in the cell system of the 


berele baeilius. Roth these 


body by the macrophage cell. This 
cell is held to be eapable of conversion 


into a whiie fiber. Such a white fiber 


is an end element and irreversible. 
The presence of particulate matter, 
whether tubercle bacilli or silica parti- 
cles, stimulates the production of mac- 
rophages, and may send the cell sys- 
tem “fiber-ways.” The lungs exert 
a specific filtering action on macro- 
phage cells. These cells tend, unde: 
the influence of particulate matter, to 
aggregate into pseudotubercles and 
become arrested in the lymph passages. 

The term ‘‘silicosis’ is applied to 
that condition of the lungs (a form of 
pneumonokoniosis) which results fron 
the inhalation of minute particles 07 
silica; it is the scientifie designation 0! 
miners’ phthisis. No other dust }s 
way. Thi 
dangerous dust particles are about th: 


known to act in the same 
sizeof common micro-organisms. Silica 
dust is less readily eliminated from th 
lungs than is other dust, and therefor 


Se 
Oct., 192: 
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7 the inhalation of comparatively small 
quantities tends to its accumulation in 
‘he lungs. Hardness and sharpness 
little significance in regard 
‘o these particles; indeed, the sharp- 
rn ness of a particle 1 micron in size 


2 


, 
nave 


1 is rather a subtle consideration. The 
peculiar influence of silica dust is 
| related to its slow solubility in the 
qd ‘issues followed by a chemical reac- 
‘ tion. The solubility is slow, or local 
. necrosis would promptly follow. Silica 
4 dust in the lungs influences the resist- 
ance to tuberculous infection, even 
al before it produces fibrotie changes. 
m Unless dust possesses the property of 
a provoking tubercle formation and thus 
: securing arrest of macrophage cells, it 
~ probably exerts no influence on pul- 
monary tuberculosis. The presence 
of sileotie fibrosis can be detected by 
the naked eye by the appearance of 
pigmentation, due to carbon which has 
le, been deposited on the silica. But no 
er, evidence has been secured that the 
‘tie presence of coal dust, at least in the 
uC- lungs of guinea-pigs, protects against 
Vs- pulmonary tuberculosis. 
ert Various experiments are described 
ro- in which animals were tested, either 
de by being kept under working condi- 
tO (ions in the gold mines, or by being 
ind exposed in the laboratory to an atmos- 
res, phere containing dust and_ subse- 
t ( 


quently being given doses of tubercle 


. of bacilli. Both with guinea-pigs and 
on with rats, evidence showed that dust 

oi definitely lowered the resistance of 
1 01 the animals to infection. The pres- 


ence in the lungs of dust of silica was 


Ihe ound definitely to lower natural im- 
thi unity to tuberculosis, even without 
liea rst causing gross damage to the lungs. 
th A close relation was found between a 
for pathologie condition resulting from 
I Vol. 9 
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the presence of the dust and the pres- 
ence of an infection; the infection ex- 
pediting the action of the dust, just as 
the dust, on its part, aided the infec- 
tion to get a footing. Thus, an ex- 
perimental unresolving pneumonia can 
be produced after exposure to phthisis 
producing dust by intratracheal inocu- 
lation of pathogenic organisms; this 
condition can be brought about apart 
from a tuberculous infection.  Infee- 
tion may be superimposed on a. sili- 
cotic nodule and then surrounded by 
granulation tissue, which subsequently 
becomes fibrotic and closes in the in- 
feetive process; such closed 
presents no evidence of early infection. 
On the other hand, the inhalation of a 
phthisis producing dust into an al- 
ready infected lung is_ particularly 
harmful. Without doubt clinical sili- 
the Witwatersrand is 
often infeetive silicosis. 


silicosis 


cosis on very 

Every miner when out of health, 
even though exhibiting no evidence of 
silicosis or tuberculosis, should be put 
off work in order to enable 
recover 


him to 
power. With 
the development of tuberculosis, the 


his resisting 
stigmas of silicosis become manifest, 
almost abruptly, all over the lung; 
indeed there exists an almost constant 
association between silicosis and tu- 
berculosis on the Rand, even though 
the initial infective factor is not al- 
ways tuberculous. All fatal cases of 
miners’ phthisis present unmistakable 
tuberculosis. While there may be no 
agreement as to the most common 
channel of entry of the tubercle bacil- 
lus into the body in the ease of miners’ 
phthisis, it seems probable that it 
enters by the same route as the dust. 


If infection by inhaling droplets be 
conceded, the ideal conditions for its 
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occurrence are realized underground in 
the gold mines, where the humidity 
and temperature are both high; water 
which is used to hinder the dust factor 
may facilitate the tuberculous factor. 
Exelusion of cases of tuberculosis from 
the mines is of first importance; par- 
ticularly should this precaution be 
followed up for native labor. The first 
improvement worth having with re- 
gard to reduction in silicosis occurred 
when the dust concentration was re- 
But 
a heavy incidence of the disease still 
continued. The next great improve- 
ment occurred when the dust was re- 
duced to 5 mg. per cubie meter. At 
this level a less grave form of the dis- 
ease is produced. But the ineidence 
is still formidable. ‘The level of safety 
has not yet been determined. 

The dust present in the air is de- 
rived from two sources: (a) that made 
from day to day during mine work, 
and (b) the body of dust which is 
always circulating around the mines. 
Reduction of the dust made from day 
to day cannot be fully effective unless 
that in the air is carried away and not 
left to circulate through the workings. 
Much has been done by the Regulation 
which insures that blasting shall take 
place at the end of the shift and only 
once in twenty-four hours, and by en- 
deavoring to control the dust gen- 
erated by pneumatic drills. 
factors are suggested as influencing the 


duced to 20 mg. per cubic meter. 


Three 


incidence of miners’ phthisis: (a) tu- 
berele bacilli, (6) silica dust, and (c) 
which may be the 
means of transport of the tubercle 
bacilli. The way of salvation lies in 
working in big currents of clean air, 
with an efficient means of catching the 
dust at the source of production. 


waiter droplets, 
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Finally the author discusses the pos- 
sibility of raising resistance to tubercu- 
losis among the miners by a suitable 
vaccine; such a proposal, however, re- 
mains still outside the realm of practi- 
eal procedure. 

This monograph contains a number 
of excellent illustrations, as well as a 
series of graphs. It must be looked 
upon as one of the most important 
contributions to our knowledge on 
the subject of silicosis that has yet 
appeared.—E. L. C., 


Tue Krrects or Sruica Dust uron 
THE Lunes. R. R. Sayers. Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, March, 1927, vol. 17, pp. 
208-214; April, 1927, pp. 848-351. 

The first part of the paper contains 
a discussion of the physiologic action 
of silica dust on the lungs; a review of 
laboratory studies by Gardner, Mavro- 
gordato, Carleton, and others on the 
effects of inhaling granite, marble, 
carborundum, feldspar, china clay, 
limestone, shale, quartz, coal dusts, 
and the like; and sections on the three 
stages of silicosis and their determi- 
nation by X-ray. 

The second part describes the in- 
struments now available for making 
dust determinations and concludes 
with recommendations for the preven- 
tion of silicosis, briefly as follows: 
Wet drilling alone is not a guarantee of 
safety; dust collectors for trapping 
dust at the source have yet to prove 
their application in the field; ventila- 
tion is the most important single 
preventive measure for reducing dusti- 
ness; initial and periodic examinations 
of persons employed in_ industries 
where dusts, and especially silica dust, 
are present in the air are important, 
in order that silicosis may be detected 


J. i. H, 
Oct., 1927 
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in its earliest stage and that those 
predisposed to respiratory disease may 


be advised to seek other employment. 
—M. G. P. 


Sources oF Dust In Goat MINEs. 
J. J. Forbes and A. H. Emery. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, Serial 
Vo. 2793, Feb., 1927, pp. 17. 

“All dust samples were collected to 
be as nearly representative as possible 
of the dust-producing operations, such 
as undercutting across a 10, 20, 30, 
or 40 foot face, completely loading 
cars by one or two workers, and trans- 
porting coal in rapid or slow-moving 
trips. For undercutting, the collec- 
tion Was commenced before sumping 
operations, and was continued until 
the entire face was undercut. Sam- 
ples were taken in development en- 
tries and along main haulage-ways, 
where mules, motors, or ropes were 
used. None were taken in pillar work- 
ings. In order to get the average 
dustiness throughout the day, dust 
sampling was done before men started 
.o work, and throughout the working 
shift at intervals of one-half to one 
hour. These were supplemented by 
atmospheric dusts taken at represen- 
tative places throughout the mine.” 

“The composition of the dust, as 
determined by petrographic examina- 
tlon, varied with the material handled. 
Mechanical drilling was done in sand- 
stone, shale, and slate roof. Dust 
samples collected during these opera- 
‘ions showed little or no coal. Auger 
drilling by hand was performed in both 
roof and coal, and the composition of 
the dust raised consequently corre- 
sponded to the material drilled. Min- 
ing machines occasionally dug into the 
‘oor, but more than 99 per cent of the 


dust raised during undercutting was 
coal. Bony partings shot down with 
the coal occasionally contaminated the 
dust produced during loading, but 99 
per cent of this material was coal dust. 
Along the haulageways the composi- 
tion of the dust varied. In non-rock- 
dusted entries, the suspended particles 
were almost entirely coal but in rock- 
dusted places some of the atmospheric 
dust was of the same material as that 
used for rock-dusting.”’ 

The following conclusions are ar- 
rived at from this investigation: 


1. Jackhammer drilling produced the 
greatest concentrations of dust of any of 
the mine operations, 10 times as much as 
any of the others, and the other dust-pro- 
ducing operations arranged in decreasing 
order of concentration were electric drilling, 
undercutting coal by dry methods, auger 
drilling by hand, loading coal, undercutting 
coal with the application of water on cutter- 
bar of mining machines, simultaneous pick 
mining and loading coal, loading rock, 
haulage, and finally, pick mining. 

2. The largest total amount of dust was 
raised by dry undercutting. 

3. Undercutting coal without the use of 
water on the cutter-bar raised the greatest 
concentration of dust of any of the common 
mine operations; loading coal ranked next 
and haulage last. 

4. The chief method for the prevention 
of dust is the liberal use of water at the face 
of workings to prevent the dust at its 
source. It was found that after water had 
been applied to cutter-bars the amount of 
dust was reduced to one-seventh of that 
raised by dry cutting. Moreover, samples 
taken out by the face of workings where 
water was used plentifully at the face show 
a decided decrease in the amount of dust 
over mines exclusively using dry methods. 

5. In almost every instance where 
sampling was done at the face there was no 
air movement and the dust was removed 
almost entirely by free settlement. The 
best method for removing suspended dust is 
to provide sufficient circulating air to the 
face of workings. 
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6. The ideal combination for explosion 
prevention is the widespread use of rock 
dust supplemented with liberal use of water 
at the face. This elimination of the coal 
dust at its source lengthens the life of the 
rock-dust application and necessarily re- 
duces the rock-dust renewals. 
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The actual dust concentrations 
found varied from 1,045 mg. per cubic 
meter of air with jackhammer drill- 
ing to 5.7 mg. per cubic meter with 
pick mining.—P. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


TWENTY- 
Abstr. as fol- 

med. Wehnschr., 
Nov. 5, 1926, vol. 73, pp. 1888-1889, 
in Dull. Ifyg., May, 1927, 


o~xn 
o/ 0. 


THE LAST 
P. Graf. 


Miinchen. 


ANTHRAX IN 
Five YEARS. 


lows from 
: 2 f 
vol. 2, p. 


Complete statistics of human an- 
thrax have not been available in Ger- 
many since 1914, but Dr. Graf has 
examined the ineidenee of the disease 
in tanneries since 1901 until 1925; and 
he considers that the considerable fall 
anthrax in the last ten 
years is due to different methods of 
preparing skins. 


of ‘tannery’ 


Anthrax also tends 
to disappear under the influence of 
light and atr, in filter beds or in fields 
irrigated with sewage, and this tends to 
purify the water from the tanneries. 
The ineidenece of the disease varies in 
different parts of the country and he 
considers that steps should be taken to 
prevent entirely the use of skins from 
sick animals, rather than to adopt 
uncertain and expensive methods of 
exainination or treatment. 

Some Facrors AFFECTING THE 
[NFEC- 
TIONS IN THE ASANSOL ALINING SETTLE- 


PROPAGATION OF Hookworw 


MENT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE PART PLAYED BY CocKROACHES 
IN \Oiw S, A ; Pr (Chan i], ,. Abstr. (Is 


follo i*s f “OM 


y oo ee g * } 
{ndian wvaie i. ft. 926 


vol. 61, pp. 209-212, in Bull. Hyg., Jan., 
1927, vol. 2, p. 63. 

The author investigated conditions 
in the Asansol mines and was struck 
by the fact that infection by hookworm 
was much less general and severe than 
would be expected, temperature, hu- 
midity, and sanitary arrangements 
being favorable to infestation. 

He found that cockroaches (Peri- 
planeta americana) were plentiful and 
that the feces formed their only food 
supply. Experiments indicated that 
any eggs which pass out in the roaches’ 
excreta are fertile, but that only few 
do pass out, the majority being de- 
stroyed by the chitinous grinding or- 
gans in the proventriculus of the roach. 
It is suggested rats and mice 
which prey on roaches in mines should 
be trapped. 


that 


[t was found that where large quan- 
tities of feces were frequently deposited 
in one place, the roaches could not 
keep pace with the supply and infec- 
tive larvae were present in the soil, but 
that where the deposit of exereta was 
less concentrated much less soil con- 
tamination resulted. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CIGAR WORKERS 
Med. Klin., Nov. 19, 1926, 


vol, 22. Dp. 1792: 


(rriinbaum. 


abstr. in Aliinchen. 


med. Wennschr,, Dec. 10, 1926, vol. 76, 
a 7 / 
Pp. 2141. 








(*¢ ) 


Id 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN ToBacco HANp- 
ters. Berlin Letter, Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Jan. 29, 192%, vol. 88, p. 338. 

De, Griinbaum, director of the Ver- 
sorgungs-Kuranstalt in Nauheim, has 
made a statistical study of health 
conditions among tobacco workers of 
Baden and the southern part of the 
Palatinate. In these regions tubercu- 
losis mortality and infant mortality 
are high; but infant mortality may 
be high in regions in which the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis is low. In other 
places, the tuberculosis mortality and 
the infant mortality are below the 
average, but every place in the regions 
investigated that had a high inei- 
dence of tuberculosis had also a high 
infant mortality. His researches have 
led him to the conclusion that ‘‘tobac- 
cosis’”’ does not exist; that is, a direct 
connection between tobaeco dust or 
nicotine injuries, on the one hand, and 


tuberculosis morbidity and tubercu- 
losis mortality, on the other hand, 
cannot be established. Employment 
in a hygienic tobacco factory does 
not endanger health. On the con- 
trary, 1t must be assumed that the 
tobacco industry seeks out regions in 
which economic conditions are par- 
ticularly bad, for the reason that cheap 
labor can be readily procured. It 
would seem therefore that the problem 
is more properly a subject for investi- 
gation by political economists or social 
hygienists than by medical specialists. 


DILATATION OF THE LUNGS AND Oc- 
CUPATION. Von om r. Med. Klin, 
Nov. 5, 1926, vol. 22, p. 17380. 


Mintary TUBERCULOSIS AND Occu- 
PATIONAL INJURY. Von — 
Med. Klin., Nov. 19, 1926, vol. 
1807. 


c; 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


OCCUPATIONAL DERMATITIS. VW. J. 
() Donovan. Abstr. as follows from 
Jour. State Med., Jan., 1927, vol. 35, 
p. 42, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 
19. 1927, vol, SS » *. 962. 

Deserves suggests that the ques- 
tion of invalidity due to occupational 
diseases of the skin is so great and so 
important that it deserves the inves- 
tigation of nothing less than a special 
commission.—Ix. R. D. 


FOLLICULAR ICERATOSIS AND ALEL 
ANOSIS IN ONE Case; Orn ACNE AND 
KERATOSIS IN ANOTHER. Pavaut and 


Vihert. Bull. de la Soe. franc. de 


ermat. et syph., April, 1927, pp. 214- 


216. 


Vol. 9 
No. 1 


The interest of this paper lies in 
the fact that one of the patients de- 
veloped the ‘‘melanosis of Riehl’ or 
what the French call pozthkilodermia 
A succession of 
‘ases have now been reported. The 
persons affected have invariably been 
associated with some form of mineral 


reticulée pigmentaire. 


material, 
* from this pe wollas 
type of eoiaitalitas that its pres- 


oil. So many —_ this 
and so few suffe 


ence strongly suggests an individual 
predisposition. 

The ease in point was an unmarried 
woman, aged 52, employed in a piano 
factory. She was engaged in polish- 
ing copper screws, in machine oil. 
After a month of this work, small dark 
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spots appeared, which — gradually 
formed into sheets. ‘These spread 


over most of the uncovered parts of 
the face, neck, upper parts of the chest 
and back, and the forearms. With 
rest and absence from work, the pig- 
mentation lessened rapidly.—R. P. W. 


A DISTINCTIVE AND SEVERE IorM 
OF ISRYSIPELOID AMONG FIsH HAND- 


LERS. Report OF CLINICAL AND 
LABORATORY STUDIES; DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF THE BACILLUS OF SWINE 


IGRYSIPELAS. J. V. Klauder, L. L. 
Righter, and M. J. Harkins. Abstr. 
from Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Dec., 
1926, vol. 14, pp. 662-678, in Bull. 
ITyg., April, 1927, vol. 2, p. 309. 

This paper reviews about 1,000 
cases of erysipeloid occurring among 
commercial fishermen who are en- 
gaged in working in fish pounds along 
the northern New Jersey sea coast. 
A bite from the mouth, or prick from 
a scale, spine, or tail of a fish inflicts a 
sight trauma. In about twenty-four 
hours the characteristic swelling ap- 
pears and rapidly spreads to the ad- 
joining fingers. Pain is early and con- 
spicuous. The lymph glands enlarge 
and become tender, but never suppu- 
rate. Iever and headache are usual 
during the first twenty-four hours. 
The typical purplish-blue redness may 
extend over any part of the hand, or 
even over the wrist. The length of 
the attack varies from two to six 
weeks. It apparently depends upon 
the virulence of the strain of the or- 
canism of “swine erysipelas.”’ 

The restricted to the 
months of May to September. It 
follows injuries inflicted by certain 
prickly and slimy fish described by 


disease is 


these authors. The fisherman’s cloth- 
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ing may convey the infection. 


The 
virus is resistant to drying, light, and 


lengthy exposure to the air. It seems 
to be extraordinarily widely spread and 
its effects are well known by fishermen 
in different parts of the world. 


A Case ror Dracnosis. Arch. Der- 
mat, and Syph., May, 1927, vol. 15, 
Soc. Tr., p. GOS, 

“L. H., a man, aged 30, had first 
noticed an eruption on the flexure of 
the forearm nineteen days before 
presentation. It gradually became 
generalized, the elementary lesion be- 
ing a small erythematous papule. The 
fauces were erythematous, and there 
was a grayish membrane on the gums 
which could be detached without bleed- 
ing. ‘The axillary lymph nodes were 
palpable. There was some malaise, 
but anormal temperature. Gradually 
the eruption became macular and ex- 
foliative, resembling seborrheic derma- 
titis, and this was the appearance at 
the time of presentation. The pa- 
tient had been delivering fuel oil for 
two months prior to the onset of the 
eruption. He had used ethyl gas in 
the motor of his truck, and had con- 
stantly inhaled the fumes from a leak- 
ing exhaust pipe. It was thought that 
either the oil or the exhaust gas might 
have been the etiologic factor.” 

Discussion of this case brought out 
the fact that three oil station em- 
ployees with a similar dermatitis had 
been seen within the month. 


3AKERS’ Itcnu. Brit. Med. Jour., 
May 7, 1927, vol. 1, pp. 849-850. 

A Welfare Order has been issued by 
the Home Office which applies to 
bakehouses. It calls for washing and 
cloak room accommodation, a first 


5.1. Hi. 


~ 


Oct., 192: 
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aid box, drinking water, and the post- 
ing up of a “Cautionary Notice as to 
the prevention and cure of dermatitis 
among workers handling flour and 
sugar.” The evidence upon which 
the need for this Welfare Order is 
based was contained in a report made 
by Dr. A. C. Parsons, which appeared 
in Tuts JoURNAL (1923-1924, vol. 5, p. 
411). The conclusion was then ar- 
rived at that at least the great major- 
ity of cases of dermatitis among 
bakers originated from lack of cleanli- 
ness, which was accentuated by dough 
sticking to the skin. The washing 
accommodation to be provided must 
permit the baker to cleanse the fore- 
arms, including the elbows, as well as 
the hands; for this reason the lavatory 
basin or trough must be not less than 
20 inches long and 7 inches deep. 
Reference to Dr. Parsons’ original 
article will indicate how great was the 
need for this Welfare Order.—F. L. C. 


KXOGENIC 
O'Donovan. Lancet, 
vol. 1, pp. 1128-1129. 

The term “exogenic dermatitis” is 
introduced rather unnecessarily by the 
author to denote dermatitis due to 
external irritants, including most forms 
of occupational dermatitis. The ex- 
istence of two types of abnormal skins 
is noted, one unusually dry, and the 
other abnormally moist. Either is 
liable to develop dermatitis on slight 
provocation. 


DERMATITIS. JW. J. 
May 28, 1927, 


] 


A skin disposed to such 
a condition as cheiropompholyx may 
exhibit this affection owing to an ex- 
ternal influence, such as sunlight, soap, 
water, formalin, or acids. Generally 


the reaetion to external influences 
depends largely on the skin rather than 


on the influence; hence the origin of 


Vol. 9 
i” 10 
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certain cases of dermatitis may es- 
cape recognition when the influence 
is some domestic appliance, such as 
paint cleansers, disinfectants, or in- 
secticides. The author even claims 
that such specific ulcers as chrome 
holes and cement burns are specific to 
the patient rather than to the irri- 
tant; here he seems to be carried away 
by his theme rather than by facts. 
Dermatitis of external origin tends to 
become chronic, if the patient pos- 
sesses any hereditary tendency to skin 
trouble; but in addition, compensation 
payments may lead to the continuance 
of the condition by the patient’s irri- 
tating the skin, or allowing scratching 
to become an ingrained mental habit. 
In these cases satisfactory financial 
settlement often produces immediate 
and gratifying cure.—Ih. L. C. 


INTRAOCULAR FOREIGN Bopy PRoB- 
LEMS. —£,. S. Mertins. Am. Jour. 
Ophth., June, 1927, vol. 10, pp. 414- 
416. 

“Details of actual cases teach the 
management of ocular injuries. Four 
cases are here reported. In one, lack 
of accurate x-ray examination led to 
inefficient treatment. A good radio- 
gram made possible extraction of cop- 
per, lying on the retina. In case 2, 
unsuccessful magnet extraction was 
followed by suecess, when a cataract 
knife was used as a magnet extension. 
In case 3 the patient failed to come for 
magnet extraction, and later had the 
eye enucleated. (Case 4, multiple shot 
wounds in both eyes caused loss of 
vision in one; but allowed useful vision 
in the other for at least ten years.” 
the accident 
occurred while the men were hammer- 


In Cases 2 and 3. 


ing a steel bolt and a nail, respectively. 
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A spicule of steel 1 by 2 mm. was ex- 
tracted in Case 2; in Case 3, onse etion 
a spicule of steel 2 by 38 mm. was found 
embedded in the lower anterior section 
of the retina. 


\IINERS’ NYSTAGMUS. F. 
Brit. Med. Jour. 
1, pp. 1092 1094. 


Fergus. 
June 18, 1927, vol. 


Reasons are given for attacking the 


Gndings of the Miners’ Nystagmus 
Committee and for rejecting defective 
light as the eausative influence of 


miners’ nystagmus. The introduction 


of clectrie lights underground has been 
known to aggravate the disease which 
is more frequent at certain periods of 
recovered miuner 


the year. A 


( May 
1 
l< 


Ie- 
fective Jlumination does not explain 


relapse without return to work. 


why the eye move ments are rotation: al 


or why eases occur In = sagen 


(‘ardine instability is state “1 to be more 


’ 
+ 


frequently present than oscillation of 


the eyeballs. Reinvestigation 1s held 
to be needed; and the possibility is 
suggested of the disease being due to a 
Details 


are quoted of eight interesting cases 


toxin Or a muecro-org “aAnIS sm. 


to indicate that eleetrie light 1s by no 
means a preventive to miners’ nystag- 
The author attack 
on the assumption that electric lamps 


mus. bases his 

in mines give more light than oil lamps; 
fact they by no means always do 

a9.—E. L. C. 

MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS. NOTES FROM 

THe SourH WALES CoaL-FieLp. Ff. 


Robson. Brit. Me d, Jour., June 15, 
19.27, vol. 1, pp. 1094-1095, 
The author again points to the 


relation existing between the incidence 
of nystagmus and the kind of coal 
worked; it is more frequent where more 
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eas is given off by the coal, and where, 
in consequence, safety lamps giving 
less light than naked eandles have to 
be used. Electric lamps have actually 
been known to precipitate quiescent 
eases and aggravate others. The col- 
lier working at the coal face su‘fers 
most, but other workmen underground 


may also be affected. Subjective 
symptoms may occur without any 
objective oscillations of the eyes. 


Other pathologic conditions, ¢.4., high 
blood pressure, nephritis, tachycardia, 
and headache, are common among 
nystagmic miners.—I. L. C. 


il. (. Allen 
Jour. A US- 
1, pp. 654- 


) 


Apri, 1927, pol. 2 


MINERS’ N 
Abstr. a from 
June d, 19 20, vol. 


~ . , 


657, in Bull. yg, 


YSTAGMUS. 
3 follows Med. 
tral La, 
) 


“7 dD) 
Pp? wiwe 


Ya A <<. 


, record is given of evidence on the 


occurrence of miners’ nystagmus 10) 
Australia placed before a Royai C‘om- 
Coal Mining Industry. 
he author had seen 100 or 200 cases 
in five years and his experience Co- 


incides with 


mission on the 
¥ 


that of the British Com- 
mittee. The disease is a specific oc- 
cupational trouble quite unlike nystag- 
mus of nervous origin, ch: racterizec 
by involuntary rotatory oscl illation 0}! 
both eyeballs, associated with heac! 
and lid spasm; subjectively} 
headache, giddiness, photophobia, fail? 
ure of dark adaptation, and a train of 
The 
‘ause is attributed to defective 
‘Humination; the more it is defe etivd 
Safete 
lamps whether oil or electric give fa 
less light than naked flames. Th 
cap lamp is the most ser rviceable sult 
stitute; it may even be worn on t! 


chest. Surface work is invaluable 


tremor 


neurasthenic symptoms develop. 
sole 


the more are the cases noted. 


5.4. , 
Oct., 1 
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os ‘rreatment; lack of occupation accen- 
veng tuates the neurasthenia while com- 
€ to pensation, although socially just, is 
ually bad treatment. Failure to be able to 
scent resume coal mining should only result 
) oe in a small minority of cases. Austra- 
vers F jian climate and open air life favor 
ound recovery. 

ctive : 

any 


MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS. ADDRESS BY 





‘Vict, | Das. J. 8. Hatpans ano T. L. 
aes LLEWELLYN. Brit. Med. Jour., April 
ardia, ; 

10, 1927, vol. 1, pp. 809-810. 
ynong pare eT ee 

(he prevention of miners’ nystag- 

mus belongs to mining engineers by 

Allen the removal of its cause defective 

> Maen Jiumination, The evidence that the 

 654-) “Usease Is due to lack of hight cannot be 

sol, 2, controverted. i‘he condition 1s occu- 

| pational and is restricted to coal 

on the” iners working with hand safety Jamps 





which give only one-fifth the light of a 
candle. Such light rays, re- 
black coal, afford an 
below the limit of the 
power of the eyes for adaptation. In 
America where electric lamps, worn in 
the cap and giving good light, are 
used, the disease is unknown. It 
acterizec” | -yestrain, caused by the 
lation wn to see, or even by an inherited 
ith heactti¢iency in light sense, which affects 
pjectively! 
obia, faijiucreased by influences lowering the 
a train okeneral health, or by awkward _ pos- 
lop. Théures while undercutting coal. The 
defectiveconomie factor of compensation has 
defectivded to the manifestation of many 
d. Safettases when wages are low or work is 
ic give flack which might otherwise have re- 
Thmained latent. Idleness represents 
ceable sulbad treatment, which, however, be- 
orn on t'iomes difficult when neurasthenic 
valuable tymptoms have developed. The solu- 


mus 10) 
yi Com- 
idusiry. 
QO cases 


naked 
eeted from 
illumination 
ence cO- 
sh (‘om- 
cific Oc- 


2 nystag: é 
:resuits trom 


ndividuals differently and may be 


mes. 


iP Re ba 9 
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tion of the problem lies in improving 
lighting underground.—IE. L. C. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF MINERS’ 
IiLectric Lamps. Part I. THe Se- 
LECTION OF Buuss. J/. 3M. Vernon. 
Colliery Guardian, March 18, 1927. 

Part ll. THe IMpROVEMENT OF THE 
AuL-Rounp Luminous INTENSITY BY 
Means oF Reruecrors. //f. A. Ver- 
non and J. J. Manley. Ibid., March 
25, 1927. 

Part III. Guare anp its Repuc- 
TION. HH. AZ. Vernon and S. Adams. 
Ibid., April 1, 1927. 

The occurrence of the occupational 
disease, miners’ nystagmus, among 
coal miners of Great Britain and on 
the continent of urope, which is 
accepted to be due to the dim illumina- 
tion in which the men work, lends in- 
terest to anything connected with il- 
lumination underground in coal mines. 

The authors show that the illumina- 
tion of electric lamps varies with the 
position of the filament, greatest lu- 
minous intensity being given by the 
filament when in the broadside on 
position; this intensity may be twice 
that given in the end on position. Ob- 
servations are reported in detail of 
the relationship between the form of 
filament and the distribution of light. 
‘The suggestion is made that improved 
illumination can be obtained by pay- 
ing attention to the form of the fila- 
ment. Another way in which illu- 
mination can be improved is by the 
use of reflectors. On an average the 
luminous filament throws more light 
in a vertical than in an_ horizontal 
position. Yet the effective rays from 
miners’ lamps are the horizontal rays. 
Metal reflectors with a contour re- 
sembling a parabolic are were designed, 
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which increased the mean horizontal 
luminous intensity of lamps 44 per 
cent. <A well glass was also designed 
which, in conjunction with a metal 
collar, increased the illumination 45 to 
64 per cent. 

A matter of some importance in 
the dimmess of coal mines ts the glare 
caused by the bright filaments of elee- 
tric lamps. Laboratory investigation 
revealed that such glare causes visual 
afterimages, which 


may impair ac- 


[INDUSTRIAL 
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curacy when working with a pick at 
the coal face. In one instance, the 
average error made was increased by 
glare 33 per cent. Glare causes much 
discomfort in the dark-adapted eye, 
the discomfort increasing with the 
first two or three hours of dark adapta- 
tion. Frosted glass removes such dis- 
comfort. 

These studies are an_ interesting 
contribution to the whole question of 
underground illumination.—E. L. C, 


PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


PSYCHOLOGIC CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
StupDyY OF FATIGUE DURING MIAXIMUM 
BopiLty [CXERTION. 
MOTOR 


I]. The Psycuo- 
Action. III. Menrau [rrti- 
ciency. W. Hiwig and T. Wohlfeil. 
Arch. f. Hygq., 19:26, vel. 97, pp. 251-260; 
961-271. 

‘These are the second and third in- 
stallments of a study on the fatigue of 
men while rowing. ‘They contain ob- 
(1) before the sub- 
jects began to row, (2) during rowing, 
until the point of “second wind” 
(toten Punkt), and (3) after the second 
wind. The first part was abstracted 
in THis JouRNAL, 1927, vol. 9, p. 157. 

In the second part, the authors con- 
clude that bodily strain from continu- 
ous work leads to a disturbance of 
the psychomotor action as soon as 


servations made 


This is shown 
by the time it took the subjects to 


signs of fatigue appear. 


react to the tests. The reaction time 
was at a minimum before the subjects 
began to row, at a maximum during 
rowing, near the point of second wind, 
and somewhere between the two after 
the second wind. The number of 
false reactions, or errors, followed the 
same order. 

The well-known depression in men- 
tal efficiency resulting from fatigue 
is shown in the third part of the 
study. [atigue was found to affect 
both the quality and the quantity of 
mental work.—C, P. Y. 


VITAL CAPACITY AND PHYSICAL 
STANDARDS OF STUDENTS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES. J. C. 
Nariagas and L. C. Santiago. Philip- 
pine Jour. Science, March, 1927, vel. 


O2, pp. 325-3459, 


J.1. H. 
Oct., 1927 
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GENERAL 


SANITARY CHARACTERISTICS OF IN- 
DIVIDUAL BRANCHES OF I°-MPLOYMENT. 
S. Kaplun. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Vov., 1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 809-312. 

The author emphasizes the fact that 
irom the hygienie standpoint every 
industry is far from being uniform 
and that this should be taken into 
consideration in compiling statistics. 

Under the soviet régime, the newly 
instituted authority, the People’s La- 


bor Commission, began to foster legis- 
lation for industrial hygiene. The 
employer is required to provide the 
employee, free of charge, with special 
working clothes that will protect him 
from certain injurious effects of his 
occupation; working hours are short- 
ened in dangerous occupations; milk 
and fats are supplied in many hazard- 
ous occupations; vacation periods are 
specified; and various forms of em- 


199 
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ployment are closed to women and 
children. 

It became necessary to apply these 
regulations to the separate branches 
of an industry, rather than to the 
‘ntire industry; therefore the Com- 
lission caused an investigation to be 
niade into all important branches of 
industry and transportation systems. 
lor the purpose of unifying this entire 
undertaking a special chart of sanitary 
characteristies was prepared in 1920. 
A number of the questions contained 
therein are given in detail, together 
with comments regarding defeets and 
possibilities. Different questionnaires 
were used in various occupations. 

The writer gives a lst of the 
branehes of employment already in- 
vestigated in this manner, and points 
out that this is but the first phase of 
lurther 


of the separate injuries 


the problem. classification 
and grouping 
must be made, and upon this basis 
the questions of industrial pathology 
and occupational selection must be 
investigated.—A. WON. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN RUSSIA. 
Popelt. 


2 AT y ms > ‘ ' QNo > - 
1020, NS. vol 0, PP. ola-eiy. 


Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyq., Oct.. 


in prerevolutionary Russia no at- 
tention whatever was given to the 
question of protection for the laborer, 
minded 
physicians concerned themselves with 


and only isolated, socially 
Labor 
funda- 


mental problem of state polities and 


individual eases in this field, 
protection was first made a 
legislation by the October revolution 
of 1917. 

In ezarist Russia there were in all 


only slightly over 200 factory in- 


spectors, all of whom were engineers. 


They were so overburdened with nu- 
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merous Official duties that they could 
give very little time and attention to 
the business of their special field. 
At the present time there are in the 
entire country more than 1,500. in- 
dustrial inspectors. ‘They are chosen 
from among the workmen by the 
corporations and watch over the legal 
side of the workmen’s protection. 
Whatever concerns the special in- 
spection of the work is attended to 
by qualified specialists. There are 
232 physicians who act as health in- 
spectors and 313 engineers who act as 
technical inspectors. They are. re- 
quired not only to inspect and to re- 
vise the work and the management. 
but also to conduct scientifie research 
in the field of that braneh of industry 
in which they are active. 

The largest institution for seientifi 
research in the field of industrial 
health protection is the State {nsti- 
Health. 
writer details the activities and the 


tute for Workmen’s The 


aims of this Institute. Other institu- 
tions are also deseribed: the Uicrain- 
ian Institute established in 
Kharkov, which specializes in indus- 


1924 at 


trial diseases: the Obuch Institute for 


the Study of Geeupational Diseases. 
founded in 1923 at Moscow; the Clinic 
for Social and Occupational Diseases 
at Moscow; and the Institute for 
Occupational Diseases, operating since 


1925 at Leningrad.— A. W. N. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL Siutk. JB. 
Berlin. 


Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 9, 
MD. 24-32. 


2 
Investigation of the manufacture ol 
artificial silk in the ‘“Viscosa”’ factory 
gave the following results: 


|. The most important factor in- 


3. A. Es 
Nov., 1927 
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‘oious to health in the manufacture 
of artificial silk is carbon disulphide 
»resent in considerable quantity in 
‘he air of the chief departments of the 
jactory. 

2. Material collected in the course of 
one and a half years is not sufficient 
‘o show a definitely established rela- 
‘ion between individual diseases and 
processes of occupation. Conjunctivi- 
tis of the spinner 1s, however, without 
doubt to be considered an occupational 
disease. 

3. The fact that during the investi- 
cation no sharply pronounced nervous 
diseases were observed, such as were 
substantiated before the revolution, 
is due to the better ventilation and the 
introduction of the six-hour day in the 
vanthie acid department and in the 
spinning room.—B. A. 


(XCCUPATIONAL Rusks IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY AND THEIR PREVENTION. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL 
TREATMENT, AN 


SPINNERS ScroTaL Cancer. J. 
fiobertson. Ann. Rep. Med. Officer of 
Health for Darwen for 1926. News 
Ofiice, 1927. 

This note is a supplement to the 
author’s article published in Tuts 
JOURNAL (1927, vol. 9, p. 217). Dr. 


iobertson holds that no adequate 
reply has been made to his eriticism 
0: the aecepted causation of mule 
spinners’ cancer; he maintains that no 
oil can reach the spinner from the 
holster or any part of the spinning 
ule; and definitely ascribes spin- 
ners’ serotal cancer to friction of the 
ork of hard blue or white overalls 


ACTS 201 


W. Loch. Abstr. from Zentralol. 
(rewerbehyg., Jan., 1927, N.S. vol. 


J: 
pp. 15-22; Feb., 1927, pp. 36-45; am 
Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1927, vol. 2, pp. 618. 

In this and the previous number 
an attempt is made to describe all the 
various processes in the woolen, cot- 
ton, and linen industries, with special 
reference to the dangers attending 
each one, as they come before a factory 
inspector [and should come before the 
employer] with a view to prevention. 
The address formed part of a course 
of instruction on factory hygiene 
organized by the German Association 
for Factory Hygiene which is financed 
by industriahsts. The article 1s 
mostly concerned with prevention (1) 
of injury to health from dust, by 
locally applied ventilation; (2) oi 
moisture and high temperatures, by 
general mechanical ventilation; and 
(3) of accidents (flying shuttles, ete.), 
by suitable guards. 


DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 


YD PREVENTION 


acting upon the scrotum each time the 
spinner leans over the faller shaft to 
piece. The fork is pulled up by the 
stretching movement of the body 
entailed in the piecing operation acting 
through an inelastic shoulder brace. 
Prevention should lie in discarding 
braces for waist belts and in washing 
of thighs and serotum daily. Some 
additional facets are given in tabular 
form.—it. L. C. 


Heart DISEASE AND OCCUPATION. 


Von Schnizer. Med. Klin., Oct. 8, 1926, 


, « , ere 
vs j)- ft 6 Ge 
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(XCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND PERNI- 
crous ANEMIA. V. Schnizer. Med. 
Klin., Sept. 10, 1926, vol. 22, p. 1422. 


lL PILEPSY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
Injury. FE. Rubensohn. Med. Klin., 
Sept. 24, 1926, vol. 22, p. 1498. 


A CASE OF 
TRACTION 
TION, O. 


Con- 
()CCUPA- 
and B, 
Truda, 1996, 


DUPUYTREN'S 
RESULTING FROM 
Muchatschowa 
Buchowsky.  Gigiena 

no. I, pp. OO-GT. 

fn workman k., aged 63. years, 
examined for the purpose of deter- 
mining the degree of loss of working 
eanacity, a typical Dupuytren’s con- 
traction of both hands was discovered, 
and resulting chronic trauma of many 
vears’ duration. for the last sixteen 
vears, R. had tested the products of 
manufacture. Among other things 
he had to inspect the length and the 
thread of the screw part of the product; 
this has to be done in the following 
manner: the worker places the pat- 
tern on the end of the piece of work, 
screws it fast with quick motions, and 
then unserews it in such a way that 
he strikes the pattern with the medial 
edge of his left hand; the piece of work 
then as held firmly between the pal- 
the 
in the course of a work- 


mar surface and the fingers of 
right hand. 


POTSONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: ¢ 
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day R. tested in this way 500 to 700 
pieces; during the war as many as 
1,500.—B. A. 


CONDITION OF THE UPppER Air 
PASSAGES IN MILLERS. W. Kulikow. 
Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 9, pp. 55-60. 

One hundred and_ twenty-seven 
workers in a rolling mill in Leningrad 
presented themselves for examination. 
With the exception of one person, all 
those examined had worked in the mill 
for a long time, and in different places; 
52.7 per cent. had worked five years or 
more. 

Twenty-three persons (18 per cent.) 
possessed healthy air passages; 68.5 
per cent. suffered from rhinitis. In 
the throat and nasopharynx the fol- 
lowing conditions were observed: 
hypertrophy of the mucous membrane 
of the back pharyngeal wall in thirty- 
one cases, atrophy in_ thirty-three, 
enlargement of pharyngeal tonsils in 
fifty-five; 42.5 per cent. suffered from 
pharyngitis, 38.5 per cent. from laryn- 


gitis (13.38 per cent. acute and 25.2 
per cent. chronic). The ears were 


examined only by otoscope and ques- 
tioning the workers; diseases of the 
ear (catarrhal otitis, embolus, chronic 
suppurative otitis, ete.) could be 
established altogether in 56.35 per 
cent.—B. A. 
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Deckert. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Vov., 1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 314-815. 

As a result of cleaning the boilers 
of a steamer, irritation of the deeper 
airy passages and erosions of the skin 
»ade their appearance. It developed 
‘hat the boilers had been fired with 
“Masut,’’ a petroleum by-product, the 
sulphur content of which becomes 
oxidized into sulphurie acid during the 
jiring and settles in the flues. The 
cleaning of the flues occasions much 
dust which, inhaled into the air pas- 
-ares or settling on the perspiring 
Lin, gives up its sulphuric acid and 
-xereises & corrosive action. 

As protective measures greasing the 
sands and forearms with a suitable 
altve (perhaps containing wax) and the 
se of accurately fitting respirators and 
voggles are suggested. 

. second investigation of material 
ontaining sulphuric acid was sug- 
cested by the illness of a hghterman 
vho unloaded a copper containing ore. 
the ore was stored tightly in the hold 
nd had to be loosened by _ picks. 
\lore or less dust was developed, vary- 
ug with the moisture, temperature, 

d circulation of air. The ore was 
subjected to a mechanical examina- 
tion, during which the inspectors ex- 
perienced from the dust an irritation 


of the conjunctiva, considerable secre- 


tion of the mucous membrane of the 
nose, with repeated, violent sneezing 
and occasional coughing, and an acid 
taste in the throat. 

l‘or the protection of the workmen 

is recommended that the develop- 
uent of dust be prevented as far as 
possible and that the workmen be re- 
ieved every half hour so that they 
in refresh themselves in the open air. 


The wearing of goggles and of properly 
constructed respirators would be very 
useful. The German __ regulations, 
however, require the employer to 
furnish the necessary protective ap- 
pliances and the frequent change of 
workers renders it difficult to deliver 
these articles in a sanitary condition 
and of a suitable form.—A. W.N. 


SEVERE [erosion FROM 25 Purr 
CENT. SILVER NITRATE SOLUTION, 
QO. Thies. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbchyq., 
Nov., 1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 315-318. 

The author gives a detailed report 
of a ease which he treated from a half 
hour after the accident until healing 
was complete. The patient, a woman, 
was at work in the laboratory of a 
chemical plant when some of the 
solution spurted into her eye. She 
was not wearing the protective goggles 
which are required by the manage- 
ment. There was at hand sodium 
chloride which might have been used 
to neutralize the acid: instead she 
went to the factory clinic, thus delay- 
ing treatment for seven minutes. ‘She 
was then referred to the author for 
further treatment. 

A detailed description, with illus- 
trations, is given of the condition of 
the eye as it presented itself from time 
to time during treatment, covering : 
period of about four months. This 
case verifies the writer’s previous expe- 
rience with mucous membrane plastic 
surgery. The implantation of even 
large sections of mucous membrane 
from the lips can be most earnestly 
recommended. 

The author emphasizes the facts 
that compulsery wearing of suitable 
protective goggles cannot be too 


strictly enforced, and that employees 
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must be continually reminded where 
they can receive first aid.—A. W. N. 


LEAD POISONING IN THE MINING OF 
Leap IN Uran. A. L. Murray. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 389, 1926, 
pp. 40. 

The concludes that lead 
poisoning contracted in the mining of 
lead ores is much more common than 
has been believed, practically all the 
eases being contracted through in- 
haled lead dust. The carbonate ores 
are the most frequent cause of lead 
poisoning, but the sulphide ores may 
cause poisoning when mined dry in 
poorly ventilated places. 

The recommended for re- 
ducing lead poisoning in mining are 
efficient ventilation, wet drilling, and 
the sprinkling of muck piles before 
loading. Proper medical supervision 
will do much to prevent the develop- 
ment of the chronic cases of lead 
poisoning which have been common in 
the past.—M. C. 8. 


author 


means 


LEAD AND GASES IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF LEAD STORAGE BATTERIES. 
Gi- 


giona Truda, 1926, no. 9, pp. 19-26. 


BE. Wigdortschik and E. Kupriz. 


The investigation of storage battery 
factories in Leningrad showed the 
following: 

In the manufacture of storage bat- 
teries the workers continuously come 
in direct lead. f°xam- 
ination of the hands showed, before 
washing, 1,040 and 3,011 mg. in the 


pasting department 


eontact with 


(Bestreichu ngs- 
abteilung), 480 mg. in lead grinding 
(Bicimiihle): 


LOB 5 


in tests of deposited dust, lead was 


after washing, 17 


Ing., 


mge., ete. 


[n all departments, 


shown to be present in quantities 
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varying from 1.1 to 99.25 per cent.: 
the highest percentages were found 
in the following processes: pasting 
department (62 to 80 per cent.), lead 
grinding (24 to 99 per cent.), cutting 
of lead plates (24 to 80 per cent.); in 
tests of the air of workrooms where 
lead was handled, lead dust could he 
shown to be present in quantities 
from traces to 79 mg. 

Microscopie examination showed 
that the dust is extremely fine, es- 
pecially in work with lead compounds: 
most dust particles were smaller than 
4 microns. Examination of the cotton 
wadding filter of an ordinary, long 
imperfect respirator, after being used 
two hours by a worker at the lead 
mill showed 18 mg. of lead; after one 
hour at cutting formed plates without 
an exhaust, 93.8 mg.; at the same wor: 
at a worktable equipped with an ex- 
haust, barely 4.4 mg. of lead. The 
authors especially call attention to the 
fact that the sanitary measures carrie: 
out in one of the factories invest!- 
gated, such as the drawing off and 
removal of the dust, isolation of the 
workplaces in which dusty processes 
are carried on, suitable arrangement 
and maintenance of workrooms, and 
measures for care of the personal healt! 
of the workers, substantially lowered 
the danger of poisoning. Thus th: 
percentage of those ill with lead colic 
in this sanitary factory in the cours 
of three years amounted to 7.9 for a: 
average working force of 300 persons 
and exhibited a tendency to decline 
while in another less well-regulaie: 
factory the percentage of those i 
with lead colic in two years and three 
months, for a working foree of 
persons, amounted to 30.8. 


The department for scientific r 
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search in the Leningrad labor office 
drew up a plan for a gradual replace- 
ment of lead storage batteries with 
alkaline batteries; until the working 
out of this plan, measures for the 
sanitation of lead storage battery 
plants must be applied.—B. A. 

TOLERANCE IN RESPECT TO THE 
\LENINGOCEREBRAL MANIFESTATIONS 
or AcuUTE AND SuBACUTE LrAD 
POISONING. I°XPERIMENTAL PRopUC- 
ron. C.V. Weller. Abstr. as follows 
from Arch. Int. Med., Jan., 1927, 


ol. 39, pp. 45-59, in Jour. Am. Med. 


\ssn., March 26, 1927, vol. 88, p. 1032. 

The results of Weller’s work con- 
stitute a demonstration of experi- 
mentally induced tolerance to lead 
poisoning in respect to the meningo- 
cerebral manifestations as they occur 
| {he guinea-pig.—Ix. R. D. 


THE CHARACTER OF LEAD POISON- 
ING: II. Errecr or LEAD ON THE 
IsoLATED Hrartr oF WarRM-BLOODED 
ANIMALS. A. M. Breitburg. Gigiena 
Vruda, 1526, no. 9, pp. 18-18. 

(n the basis of experiments on the 
isolated heart of rabbits and guinea- 
pigs, to which solutions of lead nitrate 
and lead acetate were administered 
through the coronary vessels, the 
author comes to the following con- 
clusions: 

|. Lead always causes changes in 
ihe heart action which take the same 
course in two phases: The first phase 
corresponds to the stimulation of the 
syinpathetic nerve ends; the second to 
their inhibition. 

2. Besides the phenomena men- 
tioned, in warm-blooded animals, with 
the development of the second phase, a 
ugh grade contraction of the coronary 


Fol. 9 


‘ 
aa 


vessels occurs. It is very apparent 
that this contraction hastens the onset 
of diastolic cardiac arrest. Since this 
is a completely irreversible process, no 
possibility is offered that the heart 
action can be restored through sub- 
sequent perfusion by pure Tyrode’s 
fluid. 

3. The warm-blooded heart is less 
sensitive to the influence of lead than 
is the frog’s heart. In the former all 
phenomena develop much more slowly 
(about in the course of an hour) and 
a somewhat stronger concentration of 
the poison is necessary (1:500,000 to 
1:600,000 as against 1:1,000,000 with 
the frog). Among the warm-blooded 
animals the rabbit’s heart is more 
resistant than the guinea-pig’s.— 


B.A. 


STUDIES IN AcuTE PHOSPHORUS 
PorsoninG. P. C. Kiang. Abstr. as 


follows from China Med. Jour., 1926, 


vol. 40, pp. 1091-1100, in Bull. Hyq., 
Aug., 1927, vol. 2, pp. 625-626. 

The occurrence of phosphorus poi- 
soning has been synchronous with the 
use of yellow phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of lucifer matches, and has 
disappeared with its abolition. in 
China, however, yellow phosphorus 
matches are still easy to obtain, while 
eases of phosphorus necrosis occur in 
factory work, and suicides, which far 
exceed the factory cases in number, 
result from eating match heads. 
Phosphorus is comparatively siowly 
absorbed from the alimentary canal; 
hence, emeties, gastric lavage, and 
cathartics may be of value; potassium 
permanganate is a useful wash. 
Liquid petrolatum is suggested as an 
unabsorbable solvent. Later, alkali 
therapy and insulin-glucose may be of 
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value. A simple test is desemnbed in 
which a marine sponge is soaked in 


material suspected to contain free 
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phosphorus and then squeezed out. 
If phosphorus is present, white furnes 
appear. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


A New ‘Source or Tosacco Dust. 
Holizmann. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehygq., 
Oct., 1926, N.S. vol. O73. 

The demand for light-colored cigars 
has brought about the use of artificial 
coloring processes through which a 
new source of tobaeco dust and the 


’ Dry 2 
vw}, P,P: Siw 


consequent hygienic disadvantages 
have arisen. 
The author deseribes the usual 


methods of obtaining this coloration, 
by bleaching with hyperoxide, and by 
powdering with finely ground tobacco. 
The former process is unobjectionable. 
The 


latter method causes a notable increase 


It removes some of the nicotine. 


in the amount of floury dust in the 
atmosphere, about the machines, and 
on the workbenches of the factory. 
The workmen suffer severe irritation 
of the eyes and of the respiratory 
Mueh of this 
powder clings to the cigars and passes 
into the the 
A. W.N. 


mucous membrane. 


mouth of smoker. 


Dust Conrent or AIR IN THE 

TextTiteE FACTORIES OF 

MEASURES Dust 
A. Silbernth and M. 


Gigena Truda, 1926, no. 9, pp. 42-51. 


KHARKOV 


~ ; a 
AND FOR i REVEXN- 


TION, Saizew. 
The authors have examined the air 
of three woolen factories in Kharkov 
for dust content. Wool and woolen 
OCCUPATIONAL 

TREATMENT, 


(‘ask or ANTHRAX. 2?. Clément and 


i Pa ,™ oa S } 
( : Da {SSC A ystyr. f Gpik | POTS mwied.., 


INFECTIOUS 


rags are brought here to have the dust 
beaten out of them and = to he 
unraveled. 

The ar of the rooms where thy 
material is prepared contains the 
most dust: at the machine for getting 
dust out of the rags, where combined 
with material, 196 mg. in J cu. m. of 
air; at the machine for unraveling, 45 
to 50 mg.; at the machine for mixing. 
where unloaded, 119 ing.; at the woo! 
earding machine, 120 to 136 mz.: 
ete. This dust contained in addition 
to wool fibers various admixtures oi! 
mineral origin. 

The authors recommend a series o/ 
measures for reduction of dust forma- 
tion and for dust removal: washing of 
the rags, long-continued washing oi 
the wool, changes in construction of 
the machines for getting the dust out 
of the rags and for unraveling, equip- 
ment of the machines for unraveling 
and mixing and of the sorting tables 
with a ventilation contrivance devised 
by them, and other measures. 

After they began to work with wool 
which had been carefully beaten ou! 
and well washed, the amount of dus' 
produced decreased considerably, as 
was proved by subsequent examina- 
tion (at the wool carding machine, to 
about one-fifth). 
B. A. 


one-fourth or 


DISEASES: 


OCCURRENCE, 


AND PREVENTION 


1926, no. 19, p. 724, 


in Rev. Ahya 
April, 1927, vol. 49, pp. 292-293. 
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Description is given of an instruc- 
tive ease which may be classified be- 
tween the two great classic types, the 
malignant edema and the escharotic 
malignant pustule. Although seriously 
affected, the patient, who was wool 
carder in a mattress factory, recovered 
perfectly and rapidly under the anti- 
anthrax serotherapy. Besides the pre- 
cautions to be taken in the handling of 
skins and wool, the authors advise the 


vaccination of subjects particularly 
exposed.—B. A. 


ANKYLOSTOMIASIS AS AN OccuPa- 
TIONAL Disease. JI. Bruns. Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyy., Nov., 1926, N.S. 
vol. 3, pp. 802-808; Dec., 1926, pp. 


IQ? OO 
vw 26 “DIO 2 . 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS DUE TO 
OccuPpATION. Von  Schnizer. Med. 
Klin., Oct. 1, 1926, vol. 22, 9. 1534. 


QCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


CHANGES IN THE SKIN AND NAILS IN 
FEMALE GLAZE POURERS AND Der- 
SIGNERS IN PORCELAIN AND FINE 
Porrery Factories. J. Kavalerow 
and B. Kogan. Gigiena Truda, 1926, 
no. 9, pp. 01-b4. 

In an examination of women glaze 
pourers in two porcelain and fine 
pottery factories, who worked with 
lead glaze, the following changes in 
the skin and nails were established: 

The skin of the hands and forearms 
is very dry, somewhat rough, swollen, 
and pale rose colored, almost as if 
lightly powdered; in the folds of the 
skin one could see here and there 
particles of glaze which were firmly 
adhering and not removable by wash- 
ing. Infeeted excoriations, very dif- 
ficult to heal, localized eczema with 
swellings, and pigmented, healed scars 
were observed. The nails were very 
thin and brittle, with serrated edges; 
in some the nail showed lengthwise 
cracks and under the nails painful 
In the 
ajority of cases the furrows were 


closed up at the terminal phalanges: 


ssures with thickened edges. 


in four women workers the furrows 
were entirely absent. No relation 


could be estabhshed between symp- 
toms of lead poisoning and the skin 
affection. 

In the decorating department, where 
the women designers work with colors 
thinned with turpentine which covers 
their fingers and hands, while the 
whole room is saturated with turpen- 
tine fumes, skin affections could hke- 
wise be established, especially of the 
fingers, in the form of acute dermatitis, 
fissures, and ulcerations. All the de- 
signers were of pale complexion, and 
complained of headache and cough. 
The decorators were likewise il. 

After washing of the molds with 
turpentine by the women workers was 
forbidden and one special person who 
had to wear rubber gloves was assigned 
to the work, the illnesses ceased. 


B.A. 


ON THE QUESTION OF SO-CALLED 
NICKEL Rasn. FH. Kolzoff. Zen- 
tralbl. f. Gewerbehyq., Dec., 1926, N.S. 
vol. 3, pp. 839-340. 


Fifty-six men and women who were 


nicke} 
workrooms were examined at the 
Institute for the Study of Occupational 


employed in galvanoplastic 
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Diseases in Leningrad. The object 
of the study was to determine to what 
extent the rash aifeets workers in the 
different departments and, if possible, 
to determine the etiology. Of the 
total number examined twenty-three, 
or 41 per had various skin 
diseases on the hands and the face. 
total number examined 

divided into three groups: (1) those 


eent., 


The yas 
performing the work preparatory to 
nickeling —that is, cleaning the articles 
with petroleum, benzine, lime, and 
potash; (2) those who prepared articles 
for nieckeling and who also did nickel- 
ing; and (3) those who worked only at 
the nickeling. In the first group there 
women, In the second, 31 
the third, 7 men. 
Skin diseases were observed in 10 (56 


were 1S 
women, and in 
per cent.) of the 18 women in the first 
group; in 12 (39 per cent.) of the 31 
in the second group; and in only 1 
(i4 per cent.) of the 7 men in the last 
third group 
men, whose skin 


group. Omitting the 


which consisted of 


' ] 7 araqd AGe N 1 ’ ] ‘ 
might be considered less susceptible, : 


rst 


found that 


* 4) 
comparison of the other two groups 
was made. {i 


skin aifeetions were more severe in the 


was the 


first group than in the second—a 
fact which suggests that the cleaning 
agents play an important part. 

A further division of the cases into 
dermatitis and eczema showed that 
eczema was most frequent in the seec- 


ond group; was rare in the first group; 


and was absent altogether in the 
third group. i¢xeluding group 3, the 
greater incidence of eezema in the 


second group suggests that nickel is the 
injurious agent. Obviously the clean- 
ing agents dry the skin and make it 
While in 


the first group the eezema affected only 


more susceptible to nickel. 
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those parts which came in contact 
with the irritant, in 5 out of 7 in the 
second group the skin of the face was 
also affected. According to all ap- 
pearances, therefore, we have here not 
only a local but a general effect of the 
nickel. 

Relation of illness to length of em- 
ployment was also studied. Women 
who had been employed for not more 
than two months were all affected with 
skin diseases; among those employed 
from three months to one year there 
was a sudden drop 1n incidence to about 
35 per cent.—a level which was main- 
tained up to ten years’ employment. 

Finally the question as to why skin 
diseases rarely occur in men working 





with nickel was considered briefly. 
The author is inclined to believe that 
this is not explained by the lesser 
susceptibility of the skin of men to 
skin diseases but rather 1s due to the 
fact that nickel affects the skin only 
after it has been rendered more sus- 
ceptible by cleaning agents. It is 
suggested that the matter might |! 

decided by studying a group of men 
who work with materials which take 
the natural oil out of the skin as well 
as with nickel.—M. C. S. 


HeaLTH Hazarpbs IN THE RUBBER 
Inpustry. G. Haupt. Zentralbl. f. 
(Grewerbehyq., Dec.. 1920, N.S. rol, } 
DP. BIS-3I0O, 

The author refers particularly to the 
skin diseases suffered by the workers 
in tire factories who dip by hand into 
rubber solution the fabric on which the 
strips of rubber are stuck. Cracks 
appear on the inside of the hand and 
eruptions on the hands, forearms, face, 
and upper part of the body. These 
disturbances are more frequent at some 
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times than at others, partly owing to 
the fact that the solution is not always 
the same, and partly owing to individ- 
yal idiosynerasy. The recent addi- 
tion of American lampblack to the 
mixture to color the tires has increased 
the incidence and the severity of the 
skin affections. Rubber gloves are 
sometimes worn but they do not over- 
come the difficulty. 

The author suggests that the mix- 
ture should be investigated, especially 
the solvent, and if the injurious agent 
can be determined it should be re- 
moved and a guaranteed, uniform 
solution adopted. Better still would 


be to make the process mechanical.— 
M. C.S. 


[IRRITATION OF THE SKIN FoLitow- 
(NG Work with TEeaxkwoop. H., 
lloffmann. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Dec., 1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 333-338. 

The author begins with a discussion 
of various kinds of teakwood and their 
industrial uses and reviews literature 
relating to the irritant action of teak- 
wood on the skin. He then describes 
in detail his own investigation of six 
workers who suffered from irritation 
of the skin as a result of contact with 
teakwood. Tests were made on these 
workmen with teak dust and various 
teak extraets (aleohol, ether, chloro- 
torm, ete.) in order to determine 
definitely whether the teakwood was 
responsible for the symptoms. The 
skins of these men were not found to 

oversusceptible to a number of 


CCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF 


\CCIDENT STATISTICS AND AccI- 
INT PREVENTION AT THE BROKEN 


substances which are known to have 
an irritant effect. 

Tests were also made on a group of 
100 persons with healthy skins. Only 
thirty-eight of the group were entirely 
without symptoms of irritation when 
teak dust was applied to their skins 
for twenty-four hours. 

On the basis of the hterature re- 
viewed and of his own experience 
Hoffmann concludes that “ast Indian 
teakwood from Tectona grandis, par- 
ticularly when fresh, apparently con- 
tains a substance which has an irritant 
effect on the skin in a great many 
people. This substance is apparently 
free unsaturated resinic acid. Teak- 
wood dust is especially irritating to the 
skin.”’ 

The conditions of the experiments 
which Hoffmann performed were much 
more severe than conditions en- 
countered in industry; consequently 
there is not so large a number of 
workers actually suffering from skin 
irritation as his experimental results 
would lead one to expect (in Breslau 
among 616 teakwood workers only 
sixteen suffered ill effects). 

With regard to treatment, Hoffmann 
has found that a soothing application 
to quiet the itching causes the symp- 
toms to disappear rapidly. As pro- 
phylactic measures he suggests the 
wearing of leather gloves, exclusion of 
oversusceptible persons from work 
with teakwood, removal of teak dust 
from workplaces, frequent washing of 
the hands and face, and change of 


‘ 


clothes after work.—M. C. 3. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Hitt ASSOCIATED SMELTERS Pry. Lrp., 
Port Piriz, Sourn AusTRALiA. G. 
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Dey. Abstr. as fellows from Tlealth, 
Comimonwealth of Sept., 
1926, vol. 4, pp. 130-137, in Bull. ITyq., 
April, 1927, val. 2, p. 826. 

The offieer in charge of industrial 
hygiene at ort Pine deseribes in this 
preliminary article the system adopted 


Australia, 


for recording aceidents by the smelter 
(‘opies of seven forms in 
They indicate how the 
system tends to expedition and ease 


Company. 


use are given. 


in extracting information, and to eon- 
Not the 
least interesting form is the personal 


ciseness in keeping records. 


register intended to bring out the ex- 
istence of any individual predisposi- 
tion to sustain aecidents with greater 
the standard. The 
system adopted would appear to be 


frequency than 
well suited to its purpose, but it has 
only been in operation for a_ short 
Later 
information as to the results obtained 


period, since September, 1925. 
‘rom its use will be acceptable. 


TO IEXPLOSIVES IN 
THE SOUTHWEST, 
RiecOoRDS IN ARIZONA. 
f). Gardner. U. S. Bur. Mines, 


7’ i {> 


Pech, Paper 400, 1926, pp. 29. 


LCCIDENTS DUE 
7. \ ia ' 
NIBTAL NIINKS QO]: 


SsHroy N BY 


A study of the aceidents described 
in this paper leads to the following con- 
clusions: 


1. Most explosives accidents are pre- 
2. The responsibility for the 
explosives accidents rests 
jointly upon the mining companies and the 
micn using the explosive. The companies 
must properly plan the operations, provide 
proper equipment, and establish an ade- 
quate inspection service, and the men must 


prevention of 


use care and common sense in handling the 
Although safety inspectors can 
not visit all working places at blasting time, 


explosive. 


they should make periodical inspections. 
The companies should formulate plans and 


rules for the elimination of accidents from 
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explosives and insist that the rules be en- 
forced rigidly at all times. 3. Inexperi- 
enced men, even those who do not have to 
handle explosives underground, should he 
properly instructed in the hazards of ex. 
plosives and detonators. 4. If explosives 
accidents happen frequently at any one 
place possible modifications of the mining 
system should be considered, even though 
each individual accident is due to careless- 
ness or violations of rules. Mining systems 
should be made as nearly ‘‘foolproof’’ as 
possible; and all operations should be con- 
ducted in such manner that the oppor- 
tunities for carelessness to cause accidents 
will be minimum. 


—P. D. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE PETROLEUM In- 
DUSTRY OF OKLAHOMA, 1915-1924. 
iT. C. Fowler. U. S. Bur. Mines. 


/) 


Tech. Paper 392, 1926, pp. 29. 


CoKE-OVEN ACCIDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE CALEN- 
pAR YEAR 1925. W.W. Adams. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 408, 1926, pp. 
L0), 


CoaL-MINE FATALITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 1925. W.W. Adams. 
U.S. Bur. Mines, Bull. 275, 1926, pp. 
129. 


Recorp oF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES TO 1925. US. 
Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 425, 
Jan., 1927, pp. 113. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION CONFERENCE 
Hep at Wasnutneton, D. C., JuLy 
14-16, 1926. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis- 
tics, Bull. No. 428, Sept., 1926, pp. 
169. 

After emphasizing the utility of 


safety museums in manufacturing 


3.1. 8. 
Mov... 1927 
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cities, the conference was largely de- 
voted to the matter of accident sta- 
tisties, the necessity of national sta- 
tistics, and the close relation between 
accident prevention and accurate acci- 
dent statisties.—B. A. 


MACHINE GUARDS IN PRACTICE. 
Hi. Gartner. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Oct., 1926, N.S. vol. 3, pp. 271-272. 

‘The writer, while emphasizing the 
urgeney of providing machine guards 
wherever needed, points out that the 
trade-unions frequently make exces- 
sive demands for such protection. He 
cites the instance of one union demand- 
ing that all ventilators, regardless of 
their position, be provided by the 
manufacturer with guards. 

in the case of grinding machines, the 
writer claims that the demand that 
all guards be made of wrought iron is 
likewise unnecessarily severe. He rec- 
ommends that up to a certain size 
grindstones may be provided with 
cast-iron guards which are equally 
serviceable and appreciably cheaper.— 
A. W.N. 


INTENSIVE MeEpICAL SUPERVISION 
INTHE MeEtaL Trapes. J. A. Turner. 
Vation’s Health, April, 1927, vol. 9, pp. 
28-80, 

The three factors chiefly concerned 
in the reduction of absenteeism on 
account of accidents are: application 
oi safety devices, education in safety, 
and effective treatment of all injuries 
regardless of how trivial they may be. 
these methods are also applicable to 
reducing sickness rates. Data are 
here presented covering a period of six 
years, on accidents and sickness in the 

idlaw Works of the Worthington 

inp and Machinery Corporation. 


is found that diseases of the respira- 
It is found tha the respira 
tory tract have caused four times as 
much time loss as aceidents.—M. M. 


I{yrE ACCIDENTS AND THEIR CAUSES. 
J. EF. Hannum. Indust. 
Sept., 1926, vol. 1, pp. 589-595. 

in the use of goggles for effective eye 
protection, provision should be made 
for corrections of defective vision; ‘‘ex- 
perience has demonstrated that where 
defective vision exists, objections to 
wearing goggles are overcome when 
the goggles are fitted with lenses which 
correct the eyes. It is always essen- 
tial that the goggles be of a suitable 
design and fitted to the face of the 
individual workman so as to afford the 
greatest possible degree of comfort.”’ 

A brief review is given of data 
which have been gathered by different 
agencies with regard to the severity of 
eye hazards and the cost of industrial 
eye accidents. [ye hazards and the 
means of protection are discussed, us- 
ing as a basis the classification given 
in the ‘‘National Safety Code for the 
Protection of the Heads and !°yes of 
Industrial Workers.” Flying objects 
constitute the most serious hazard, 
while other causes of injury are foreign 
bodies which may find lodgment in 
the eye—such as dust, emery, pieces of 
metal, ete.—splashing molten metal, 
burns from acids and alkalies and 
other industrial poisons, and various 
kinds of radiant energy. Tinted glass 
may be necessary for protection from 
reflected light or glare in goggles used 
in certain occupations and for pro- 
tection from ultraviolet and infra-red 
rays; and a hood or helmet may be 
necessary to protect the face and head 
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in connection with the goggles for 
protecting the eyes.—B. A. 
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INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


SurGcicAL ApVANCES DEVELOPED 
DURING THE War APPLICABLE TO 
INDUSTRIALSuURGERY. J.W. Vaughan. 
Jour. Michigan State Med. Soc., Oct., 
1926. 

This article is based on an exhaus- 
tive review of the literature pertaining 
to the treatment of wounds during the 
World War. The author considers 
that the three advances of preeminent 
value developed during the war are: 
the proper surgical cleansing of 
wounds, a procedure termed debride- 
ment by the French; the mobile treat- 
ment of joint infections; and the 
of the value of the 
prophylactic administration of anti- 
tetanie serum. 


demonstration 


iach of these points 1s 
discussed and a bibliography of 175 
references is given.—M. C. 8. 


INDUSTRIAL PuHysICAL ‘THERAPY. 
JS. Coulter. Arch. Physical Therapy, 
X-Ray, Radium, Jan., 1927, vol. 8, pp. 
fO--10, 

This is a review of the uses of phys- 
the author 
“that physical 
therapy has some definite indications 


real which 


emphasizes the fact 


therapy, in 


and that the lack of physical therapy 
in the treatment by many physicians 
delays the recovery of these cases.”’ 
The choice of methods must be based 
on a complete physical examination 
and diagnosis of the patient’s condi- 
tion and on a thorough understanding 
of the effects of physical means.— 
M. C. S. 


DISCUSSION ON THE ‘TREATMENT 
AND ResvuLTsS OF FRACTURES OF THE 
Upper LEnp oF THE FEMUR IN ADULTS 


(IEXCLUDING THE Suart). S. L. [iggs. 


Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., Feb., 1927, vol 
20, pp. 441-458 (Orthopaedics, pp. 11- 
23). 


APPRENTICES’ Scouiosis. HH. Rich- 
ter. Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Oct. 
1, 1926, vol. 73, pp. 1655-1656. 

The terin ‘apprentices’ scoliosis’ 
was first introduced by Schanz in 
1911, and was more accurately defined 
by IIsner the following year. Since 
then the separation of this form of 
scoliosis from the other forms has found 
general recognition in the orthopedic 
literature. The name has come to 
signify scoliosis among young people 
who during their school years had 
either a normal form of spinal column 
or, at the most, a very slight curvature 
that showed no tendency toward in- 
crease, and who, after engaging in some 
occupation requiring severe physical] 
labor, have become scoliotic. To 
these occupations belong not only the 
standing but likewise all those sitting 
occupations in which the arms must 
be held free and in which the vertebral 
column must carry the burden of the 
arms and shoulders and cannot be 
relieved by leaning on the arms, as, 
for instance, in writing. 

There are two kinds of characteris- 
ties of this disease: first, the tendency 
to a rapid progress of the curvature 
even to the highest degree; and second, 
the distinct appearance of [nsufficien- 
tia vertebrae Schanz, a condition that 
frequently appears simultaneously, 
though sometimes presents itself hur- 
riedly in advance, giving premonition 
of the curvature. 

Statistics from Dr. Schanz’ Ortho- 
pedic Hospital in Dresden are quoted 
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for January to March, 1926, which 
show that among a total of about 650 
entries there were nineteen cases of 
apprentices’ scoliosis—almost 3 per 
cent. it is the author’s opinion that 
there has been an increase in the fre- 
quency of this disease, possibly due 
to undernourishment during the war 
period, and that more attention should 
be given to these cases. The earlier 
the treatment is begun, the more can 
be accomplished; therefore especial at- 
tention should be given to prophylaxis. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 


Two points in particular should be 
observed: First, everybody serving on 
vocational guidance boards, primarily 
the school physicians, should see that 
persons with spinal weakness are kept 
out of occupations such as those 
mentioned above. Second, all per- 
sons with pain in the back and with 
incipient spinal curvature should be 
given serious attention from the be- 
ginning and should be given work that 
is harmless for them.—A. W. N. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


THe So-CaLtutep Action or ACID 
SODIUM PHOSPHATE IN DELAYING THE 
QGNSEYT oF Faticur. IF. B. Flinn. 
U.S. Pub. Health Rep., July 16, 1926, 
ol. 41, pp. 1463-1476. 

The author summarizes his results 
as follows: 


1. The impossibility of determining a 
base line from which to judge fatigue in an 
animal seems fairly well established. 

2. The benefits derived from ingesting 
acid sodium phosphate appear to depend on 
its stimulating action on the intestinal 
cTract. 

3. The ingestion of acid sodium phos- 
phate does not appear to increase muscular 
efliciency. 

4. The feeling of well-being experienced 
by the group which was studied to deter- 
mine the general physiological effects of the 
salt was probably, in part, due to increased 
elimination of body wastes. 


NERVE FATIGUE DURING MOopIFIED 
Work. J. Beritoff. Gigiena Truda, 
1G PE. no. g, pp. 4 9. 

‘the author especially observed 
fatigue of the nerve fibers and in par- 


4 


ticular the nerve tracts of the eco-ordi- 


nating apparatus of the brain and spinal 


cord and of the sensory regions situ- 
ated in the cerebral cortex. ‘lhe 
nerve fibers did not once become 
fatigued in long-continued activity so 
long as this occurred under conditions 
of normal blood supply, ?.e., under the 
normal course of all nutrition and 
oxidation processes. On the other 
hand, the co-ordinating apparatus be- 
came fatigued very quickly, the more 
quickly the stronger the cortical 1m- 
pulse setting it in motion and the 
shorter the rest pause after each move- 
ment of work. The fatigue of the 
cerebral cortex is conditioned, under 
ordinary circumstances, by the fatigue 
of the co-ordinating apparatus. Dur- 
ing unusually strained mental work, 
however, the cerebral cortex becomes 
fatigued independently of the fatigue 
of the co-ordinating apparatus and 


“especially of the work mechanism. 


Modified work in an occupation pre- 
sumes always the activity of the mus- 
cular apparatus as well as of the 
nervous system. Asa result the brain 
in long-continued work becomes 
fatigued not only under the influence 
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of those products which form in the 
brain itself but also under the influence 
of the acid products forming in the 
inuscles reached by the central nervous 
system. If the work is chiefly mental, 
the brain fatigue depends principally 
on its own activity; 7.2., the cerebral 
cortex 1s fatigued principally. The 
author comes to the conclusion that 
the fatiguing aetivity of the muscular 
much more 
on the brain than does 
that of the brain itself.—B. A. 


apparatus exercises a 


Sf \ ere efiect 


ON puke DESIGN oF MACHINERY IN 
TO THE OprseratTor. LL. A. 
Legros and H. C. Weston. Indust. 


Seer Fe nm  , - y va) Wola, 
‘alique Res. Board, Rep. No. 36, 1926, 


PLIUDALION 


A Muerpican Aspect oF MINERS’ 
SuorterR Hours. rit. Med. Jour., 
Vov. 18, 1926, vol. 2, p. 906; Dec. 11, 
926, p. 11 hd, 

in the first communication Dr. G., 
Arbour Stephens calls attention to the 
harmful effeets of the seven-hour day 
as compared with the nine-hour day 
Ile con- 
eludes that the seven-hour day is more 


formerly worked by miners. 
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exhausting to the men because they 
do not stop for any rest or to take food 
underground, and suggests that the 
resulting heart and nerve troubles 
(such as nystagmus) explain why many 
colliers at 50 years of age give up under 
daywork and seek piecework. 

Dr. F. G. Bushnell, in the second 
communication, gives another aspect 
of the seven-hour day for miners— 
namely, that following the reduction 
of working hours in 1919 there was a 
reduction in all accidents, until 1922 
when the wages were lowered resulting 
in weakened endurance in the men and 
consequent increase in accidents. He 
eoncludes therefrom that both lower 
wages and longer hours lower the aver- 
age physical condition.—B. A. 


A RESUME, WITH COMMENTS, OF THE 
AVAILABLE LITERATURE RELATING TO 
Posture. L. Schwartz. U. S. Pub. 
Health Rep., May 6, 1927, vol. 42, po. 
1219-1248. 

This article, while chiefly of general 
154 
references, many of which relate to the 


interest, has a bibliography of 


industrial phase of the question. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 
GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


Rescuk Work 1N Evectric Acci- 
pENTS. SS. Jellinek. Abstr. from Mitt. 
d. Volksgsndhtsamte, Vienna, Nov. 
80, 1926, pp. 289-290, in Bull. [Tyq., 
April, 1927, vol. 2, pp. 3.25-3.26. 

The writer maintains that the func- 
tional disturbances which arise from 
shock and terror affect the action of 


the electric current. A person on the 


alert can bear an electric shock better 
than one taken unawares. 

It is maintained that rescue work 
often fails because it is not properly 
done and that the workmen who have 
to do it until the arrival of medical! 
help are not properly trained. The 
superiority of the Silvester method is 
dwelt on and an experiment on a 
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human dead body is described and il- 
lustrated, in which cannulas were in- 
serted into the femoral artery and 
fernoral vein and connected with 
manometers; on then employing the 
Sylvester method it was found that the 
pressure in the artery increased during 
each artificial inspiration with a cor- 
responding diminution of pressure in 
the vein. 

The advantage of having the patient 
on a small table instead of on a form 
or on the ground is pointed out, as 
the arms can then be stretched below 
the level of the table in a much wider 
sweep and the operator can work with 
ess fatigue in the standing position 
than in any other. Elastic armlets 
have been devised for attachment above 
the elbow of the patient and these are 
provided with places to insert the 


\mong the further measures which 
can be adopted by medical men are 
lumbar puncture, intracardial injec- 
tions of lobelin and other preparations, 
and faradism of the phrenie nerve 
which has been suecessfully used by 
Or. Zangger. 

ft is suggested that in electric works 
ihe men should all be thoroughly 
trained in rescue work and that boxes 
containing various necessary articles 
should be kept handy. 

All reseue work should be uniform in 
all countries and it is recommended 
that the matter be dealt with by an 
international commission composed of 


doctors and engineers in accordance 
with the example of the Geneva Red 
Cross Convention. 


THe SKIN GHANGES IN CASES OF 
DeaTH FROM ELEcTRIC CURRENT. G. 
Strassmann. Abstr. as fellows frem 
Zischr. f. Med.-Beamte u. Kranken- 
hausdrzte, 1926, no. 12, in Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 1927, N.S. vol. 
4, Pp. ai. 

The author emphasizes the impor- 
tance of cutting out for microscopic 
examination the so-called “current 
marks” in persons who have been 
killed by electric current. These cur- 
rent marks present small, bluish dis- 
colored, often unsightly skin depres- 
sions, sometimes with hard, somewhat 
raised edges. The microscopic pic- 
ture is characteristic and often of 
greatest importance in differential 
diagnosis. The microscopic picture 
is: eompression of the endothelial 
layers, especially the horny layer; 
formation of vesicles in the horny and 
germ layers; cracking and uncovering 
of parts of the tissue chiefly under the 
gerin layer, like a spine and spindle 
shaped elongation of the cells and nu- 
clei of the germ layer in varying degree 
up to a state where the cell picture is 


i 


completely irrecognizable.-—M. C. i. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Domestic AccI- 
DENTS FROM [:LEcTRICITY. A. Zim- 
mern. DBruxelles-Méd., Oct. 3, 1926, 
vol, 6, 7). 1461, 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


Dreger LeveL MINING AND Hicu 
TEMPERATURES. A. Mavrogordato and 
T. Pirow. Jour. So. African Inst. 


Eng., Feb., 1927, vol. 25, pp. 101- 
124 
24. 


This report describes four mortali- 
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ties, presumably from heat stroke, in 
the Village Deep Mine. The probable 
causes of death are discussed and pre- 
ventive suggested. Since 
the victims were all boys who were 
working for the first or second time in 
hot places, their sudden collapse must 
have been partially due to lack of 
acclimatization to the severe condi- 
tion. Mine operators are cautioned 
against allowing men to work in hot 
temperatures until they have become 
gradually acclimatized to the con- 
dition. 

The wet kata cooling powers at 
which heat stroke occurred varied 
from 7.4 to 4.5 millicalories per square 
centimeter per second. The corre- 
sponding effective temperature limits 
are 85.6° to 99°F. These values are 
greatly in excess of what is considered 
satisfactory in mines, r7z., a wet kata 
cooling power of 16, or an effective 
temperature of 80°F. Methods for 
reducing these temperature levels are 
suggested; air movement and cold 
water sprays are recommended in par- 
ticular, although their shortcomings 
are fully recognized. 

It has been difficult, on account of 
the water sprays used to allay the 
phthisis producing dust, to keep the 
wet bulb temperature down to the safe 
level. If dust concentrations could 
be kept at their present level without 
the use of water, both the phthisis and 
the temperature problems might be 
satisfactorily dealt with, at least in 
the Witwatersrand. 


measures 


In the appendix, the authors point 
out that the results obtained by wet 
kata in South Africa are very similar 
to those obtained by the effective tem- 
perature index in the United States.— 


3 oe 
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THe RELATION OF ATMOSPHERIC 
CONDITIONS TO THE WORKING CaAPac- 
ITY AND THE ACCIDENT RATE OF Coat 


Miners. //. M. Vernon, T. Bedford, 
and C. G. Warner. Indust. Fatigue 


Res. Board, Rep. No. 39, pp. 82. 
Stationery Office, 1927. 

The work of coal getting is arduous, 
and the temperature conditions in 
mines are often unfavorable; hence 
the industry presents a useful field for 
investigating human activity. An in- 
quiry carried out by Dr. H. M. Vernon 
and T. Bedford is now reported upon. 
They took as their measure of the in- 
fluence exerted by atmospheric con- 
ditions (a) rest pauses taken from 
work by the men and (b) the time 
taken to fill tubs with coal. They 
found that, when the cooling power of 
the air as measured by the kata- 
thermometer was favorable, the men 
rested less and worked faster than 
when the cooling power was less. The 
variations found were from 7 minutes 
per hour to 22.5 minutes per hour in 
the total rests taken, and from & 
minutes to 9.6 minutes in filling tubs. 
The rate of production is calculated to 
be 41 per cent. less under the most 
adverse atmospheric conditions found 
than under the most favorable ones. 
The question is discussed as to how 
atmospheric conditions can be im- 
proved, the object being to increase 
the cooling power by additional air 
movement. The problem is one for 
ventilating engineers to solve. The 
accident rate was found to be influ- 
enced by atmospheric conditions in 


A.M, 


the same way that working activity 
was—that is to the the 
conditions physiologicaliy, the greater 
was the tendency to sustain accidents 
and the longer did it take to recover 
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‘rom accidents. Both accident rate 
and accident severity were lower when 
the cooling power of the air was best. 
?easons are given for considering that 
the health of the miners varied in the 
same way with atmospheric conditions. 
The whole report is one of considerable 
interest and a valuable contribution to 
the study of human activity and 


“ °  6| OF ms} 
fatigue.—in. wu. ©, 


Review oF LITERATURE ON THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF ABNOR- 
MAL TEMPERATURES AND HUMIDITIES. 
R. R. Sayers and S. J. Davenport. 
U. S. Pub. Health Rep., April 8, 
1927, vol. 42, pp. 933-996. 

This is a very comprehensive review 
with a bibliography containing 139 
pe! 





references. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


\VOMEN IN Mississtpr1 INDUSTRIES. 
A Srupy or Hours, WaAGEs, AND 
WorkiING Conpitions. U. S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 454, 
1926, pp. 89. 

This survey covered twenty-five 
cities and towns, and included 2,853 
vomen employed in factories, stores, 
and laundries—eighty-one plants in 
all. Over two-thirds of the women 
were engaged in manufacturing, prac- 
tically one-fifth in stores, and the rest 
worked in laundries. Not far from 
me-fifth of the women workers sur- 
veyed were negroes. 

Over one-third of the women em- 
pioyed in these plants were expected to 
put in a regular working day longer 
han ten hours, although a state law 
imits the working day of women in 
practically all occupations except do- 
mestie service to ten hours. For over 
a fourth of the women sixty hours or 
more represented the normal weekly 
schedule. The median earnings of 
the white women were only 38.60 
tor the payroll week taken in January, 
1925, and only a little higher for the 
week in January, 1924; the earnings 
of the negro women in the two periods 
were $5.75 and 55.90. 

Working conditions left much to 


Vol. 9 
No. 11 


be desired. In eleven establishments 
there were no washing facilities; in al- 
most half the plants no towels were 
provided although they had washing 
facilities; and eighteen factories pro- 
vided common towels. In about one- 
fourth of the plants common drinking 
cups were found, while in others no 
cups were provided. ‘Toilet conditions 
were most unsatisfactory, seven es- 
tablishments reporting no toilet factli- 
ties for negro women. Service facili- 
ties were conspicuous by their absence; 
no lunch room was reported in sixty- 
nine establishments, no cloakroom in 
forty-five, and no rest room in sixty- 
seven.— J. A. 


Tue PsycHoLOoGY OF THE WOMAN 
Worker. S. Bevington. Jour. State 
Med., Oct., 1926, vol. 34, pp. 589-595, 


THe MARRIED WoMAN WORKER. 
C. M. Murrell. Jour. State Med., 
Nov., 1926, vol. 34, pp. 660-662. 


OBSERVATIONS BY A FEMALE MEDT- 
cAL INSPECTOR OF [TACTORIES. A. 
Mackay. Abstr. as follows from [Health, 
Commonwealth of Australia, Sept., 1926, 
ul. 4, pp. 187-140, in Bull. [Hyg., 
April, 1927, vol. 2, p. 326. 
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The drift of women into factory 
life, in pursuit of those occupations 
which were previously purely domes- 
tic, is leading tothe establishment of 
The state 
of Victoria is the first in Australia to 
adopt this practice. The author of 
this article gives some account of the 
has done, and is 
She conducts medical exami- 


femaie medical inspectors. 


work which = she 
doing. 
nations of 14 year old female children 
in order to permit them to work in 
factories before the age of 15, and 
also of physically unfit females for per- 
mission to work for less than the basie 
She also investigates special 
industrial risks and the need for fe- 
males of such welfare accommodation 


wage. 


as seats, rest rooms, and dining rooms. 
Among the children, dental defects are 
widespread and are held responsible 
for much rheumatoid arthritis, gastric 
trouble, and impaired industrial efh- 
ciency; hence industrial dental clinics 
are held to be of economic value. Lye 
defects, often gross, were found numer- 
The examination of children for 
industry should always have reference 
to ocular, oral, dental, and postural 
defeets. 
tion is of national importance. 


OUS., 


Such preliminary examina- 
Refer- 
ence is made to certain special inves- 
tigations which, however, brought to 
Dr. Miackay 
necessity for adequate 


light no noticeable facts. 
stresses the 
labor turnover figures, considering that 
therefrom great value 
and comfort of 


evidence of 
coneerning the health 
establishment can be 


any industrial 


quickly obtained. 
WITH PROVISION FOR 
BREAST FEEDING, 
Soop. G. Letellier. 


‘ j j {f if? 
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(RECHE, 
AT A LARGE PARIS 
Abstr. 


. 


_ 


from Ann. 
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vol. 4, pp. 471-481, in Bull. Hyg. 
April, 1927, vol. 2, pp. 269-270. 

The author, a factory inspector, de- 
seribes the facilities given to the 
women employed at the Grands Ma- 
gasins du Louvre to suckle their babies 
in comfort on the premises. Such 
facilities are prescribed by an Ac 
passed in 1917, but not made obliga- 
tory until 1926. By the generosity of 
Madame R. Donine, the so-called 
“nouponnitre”’ of the Grands Magasins 
du Louvre was established in 1919. A 
plan of the institution shows that it 
comprises a dormitory for the younger 
babies, a dormitory for the older 
babies, a kitchen, dining room and 
breast-feeding room, an isolation room, 
the doctor’s consulting room, and the 
necessary onices. 


Tue HEALTH OF THE WORKING GIRL, 
14-16. C. Murrell. Abstr. as follow: 
from Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Nov., 1926, 
vol. 47, pp. 869-871, in Bull. Hyg., 
April, 1927, val. 2, p. 327. 

The adolescent girl is peculiarly 
liable to certain disabilities, such as 
errors of spinal growth and anemia. 
Industry tends to accentuate such 
tendencies; thus, prolonged standing, 
or the assumption for hours of a bad 
position in a sitting posture, or weight 
carrying, may cause scoliosis; wrong 
stance may result in lordosis; and flat- 
foot may be due to wrong shoes. 
While chlorosis has almost disappeared, 
milder forms of anemia occur, due pos- 
sibly to disturbance of menstruation, 
or to overwork from a girl having to 
assist in the home as well as to attend 
the factory, or to emotional strain. 
The outlook of the girl is to regard 
work as filling the interval between 
school age and married life, for which 


J.1. H. 
Novy., 1927 
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purpose routine occupations with no 
scope for ambition are accepted. 
Henee the mental viewpoint of the girl 
in industry is less satisfactory than 
that of the boy. These points ought 
to receive consideration when industry 
takes over the adolescent girl, who has 
been trained during the school period 
for adult life. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATION OF CHIL- 
DREN IN INDUSTRY ATTENDING PART- 
Time ScHoou. . M. Rourke. Iowa 
Bur. Labor, Bull. No. 17, 1926, pp. 77. 

This investigation was undertaken 
in order to gain a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the reasons causing chil- 
dren to quit full time school between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years to go to 
work and of those causing other chil- 
dren to lose their jobs when they find 
them. ‘The part time school was se- 
lected as the field of investigation 
because the working children in this 
age group must attend part time 
school, where such a school exists, 
under the part time school law. 
Schools of twelve cities were covered, 
comprising all such schools maintained 
in the state of Iowa, between March 1, 
i925, and the end of the school term. 
Interviews were held with 210 girls 
and i75 boys, the data from which 
are given in two tables—-the reasons 
for leaving school being given in the 
child’s own language. Parental influ- 
ence as shaped by economic, social, 
and moral conditions in their effect on 
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home environment and consequent 
guidance of the child; the reaction of 
the child and his development of likes 
and dislikes of studies; the method of 
job finding and adaptation to the Job, 
also the disparity of the job found with 
the child’s real preference; in_ brief 
every element entering into the many 
problems of the gainfully employed 
child was made a part of the investi- 


tT) 


gation.—, A. 


PHysicAL DEVELOPMENT OF JOB- 
WORKING SCHOOL CHILDREN. Y. Kose 
and S. Itant. Abstr. as follows from 
Japan Med. World, 1926, vol. 6, pp. 
85-86, in Bull. Hyg., April, 1927, voll. 
2, p. 277. 

The inspector of factories and a 
school physician have examined 1,683 
schoolchildren in Nagoya. ‘These 
were partly employed in job work at 
home. This work is straw plaiting, 
weaving or spinning, mnaking toys, and 
sometimes metal or pottery working, 
for three to five hours daily. A few 
begin at 7 years, more at 8 or 9, and 
many by 10; more girls than boys are 
employed in the earlier years. The 
circumstances of the homes, as well as 
the work, tell on the physical con- 
dition. ‘They were compared by meas- 
urements with the other 45,000 chil- 
dren in the schools; this showed that, 
except at the age of 7, the heights, 
weights, and chest circumference of 
both boys and girls was inferior to 
the others. 


TORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 


NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


VENTILATION 


ARRANGEMENTS IN 
UNHEALTHFUL DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


NAIL, WIRE, AND CHAIN Factory 


“INTERNATIONAL” IN  SAPOROSHIE. 








K. Mosqgow. 


Q rin ry © 
e/ 4 Pp. io ( 0. 


Gigiena Truda, 1926, no. 


The author deseribes, with illustra- 
tions, three arrangements for ventila- 
tion in the chain, etching, and galvan- 
izing departments.—B. A. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ILLUMINATION. 
W. Flarrison and Kk, A. Staley. Na- 
ticnal Lamp Works of General Llec- 
tric Co., Bull. 7-D, Engin. Dept., Jan. 
1, 1927, pp. 60. 

In this bulletin the authors present 
in simple, concise form the following: 


Part 1. Fundamental Concepts 
Units of Measurement 
Table I1—Refiection Factors 
Photometry 
Candlepower Distribution Curve 
foot-Cand'ie Measurements 

Part Il. Principles of Light Control 
Table 11—Characteristies of Materials 
Polished-Metal and Mirrored-Glass Re- 


{} : ~ fonnac 
Lecting Suriaces 


INDUSTRIAL MIEDICAL SERVICE 
I 


I 


Th: 


() 


THE MrpIcAL PRro- 
CONDITIONS IN LARGE 
Mopbrern INDUSTRIES, OR THE ROLE OF 
THE ORGANIZATION OF 


ADAPTATION OF 


FESSION TO 


NLEDICINE IN 


LarGrE Facrortes or Topay. JM. 
Stassen. Rev. dhyq., Feb., 1927, vol. 
49, PP. 95-108. 

Previous to the compensation act 


which came into force in 1905, no 
organization existed in the Liége dis- 
trict of Belgium for providing medical 
or surgical aid in the coal industry. 
Up to that date ankylostomiasis, beat 
knee and beat elbow, nystagmus, and 
frequent infection of even slight abra- 
were of constant 


sions occurrence 


among the ecolliers. ‘The author was 


called upon in 1906 to establish a dis- 
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Dull-Finished Metal Reflecting 
faces 

Rough or Mat-Finish Reflecting 
faces 

Clear Glass Surfaces 

Gloss Finish Paints 

White or Milk-Glass Reflecting 
faces 

Porcelain Enamel Reflecting Surfaces 

Frosted-Glass Reflecting Surfaces 

Prismatic Refractors 

Prismatic Reflectors 

Part lil. Essentials of Modern Illu- 

mination 

Quality of Illumination 
Shadows, Color) 

Quantity of Illumination 

Choice of a Lighting System 





Sur- 


Sur- 


(Glare, 


A series of exceptionally good photo- 
graphs illustrate the section on princi- 
ples of light control and bring out 
many practical features of transmis- 
sion, absorption, and reflection of re- 
flectors and 
Ps ke. 


enclosing glassware.— 


2) MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
PITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


pensary and first aid work for a large 
group of collieries. The methods fol- 
lowed are described. All washing and 
disinfection of wounds underground 
are interdicted; dressings only are 
applied and the patients sent to the 
dispensary. I¢very effort is made to 
interest the miners in their own health, 
and to insure that they seek treatment 
for every wound, however _ trivial. 
Ixeellent results have been obtained. 
Thus, whereas in 1907, 25 per cent. 
of wounds were complicated by septic 
infection, the condition steadily im- 
proved until the percentage had 
reached 1 in 1921, and had fallen as 
low as 0.1 by 1925. 

At the same time the mortality from 


a. 
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accidents had fallen from 2 per 1,000 
workers in 1906 to 0.3 In the period 
1919 to 1925, while in neighboring 
collieries, the mortality still remained 
at 1 per 1,000. Time lost from acci- 
dents showed a similar advantageous 
comparison, being in the collieries 
under medical supervision less than 
half that in the other group of col- 
lieries. The absolute benefit accruing 
from medical supervision is placed at 
1,500,000 franes per annum. Further 
deseription is promised of the work 
done in regard to preventing sick- 
ness and maintaining general health. 
E. L. C. 


SELLING INDUSTRIAL MeEpicaL DE- 
PARTMENT Activitizs. C.//. Watson. 
Nation’s Health, Jan., 1927, vol. 9, pp. 
16-18, 

The supervisor in any department, 
in any plant, can best keep watch of 
the general health of his employees 
and refer them to the medical director, 
who obviously cannot go through the 
plant hunting up patients. Ways of 
creating interest in the medical de- 
partment are health education of the 
personnel, councils in sickness prob- 
lems, and examinations on return to 
work after illness —M. M. 


COOPERATIVE SIDE OF MEDICAL DE- 
PARTMENTS. H. S. Murat. Nation’s 
Health, March, 1927, vel. 9, p. 56. 

The industrial physician has a great 
opportunity for co-operative service 
with the safety department of his in- 
stitution; men are never so receptive 
to safety arguments as when they have 
met with a slight injury that might 
have been much more serious. ‘The 
greatest place for co-operation, how- 
ever, lies in the examination of new 


Vol. 9 


I] 


employees, where the responsibility 
rests on the medical man as to the 
physical fitness of the employee for 
the job.—M. M. 


PHASES OF PuysIcaL [cXAMINATION 
PROBLEMS IN INpustTRY. C. //. Wat- 
son. Nation’s Health, March, 1927, 
vol. 9, pp. 30-31, 84. 

The examination may be divided 
into two phases: first, an objective 
inspection of the human machine 
showing how its actual gross anatomy 
and physiology is working as observed 
by modern methods and technic of 
observation; and second, a subjective 
and physiologic inspection, including 
living habits, mental abnormalities, 
phenomena, behaviorism, ete. From 
these two phases of examination the 
industry obtains information as to 
whether this particular human ma- 
chine possesses parts, functioning with 
a degree of nicety that should make 
possible the proper performance of 
some particular job.—M. M. 


THe HEALTH OF EXECUTIVES. C. 
FP. N. Schram. Abstr. from Bull. Am. 
Assn, Indust. Physicians and Surgeons, 
Feb., 1927, vol. 1, in Am. Jour. Pub. 
Hlealth, April, 1927, vol. 17, p. 412. 

Men in executive positions lose less 
time from work, from all causes, than 
do the men who are paid on an hourly, 
daily, or piece work basis, even 
though the average age of executives 
is greater than that of the other group. 
When an executive shows lack of abil- 
ity or efficiency, it is frequently due 
to a low grade infection or a develop- 
ing pathologie condition. The physi- 
clan in industry is trained and 
equipped to detect in a large majority 
of cases most of such pathologie con- 
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to 
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ditions in their incipiency, and through 
the medical department can maintain 
1 high degree of health in executives. 
The value of this service should be 
made clear to the executive in industry. 


A Snort ResuMé OF FRACTURE [Ux- 
PERIENCES AT THE NORTON COMPANY. 
We. J. Clark. Boston Med. and Surg. 
Jour., Dec. 2, 1926, vol. 195, p. 1064. 

Cost and time lost in days are given 
127 fractures oecurring in the 
ten years May, 1916, to May, 1925, 
in the Norton Company, Worcester, 


for 


Mass., which employs an average force 
of 2,600, in the manufacture of abra- 
sives, grinding wheels, and grinding 
wheel machines. Ambulatory frac- 
tures were treated at the factory dis- 
pensary by the factory medical staf; 
bed eases, at a local hospital. 

‘The distribution of the fractures and 
ihe time lost in days is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Days Lost 


Number Average 


of per 

(Cases Total (ase 

RE ey ee oe et l 20 20 
rr a 24 12 
cise ccntredeeas) 202 22 
Mccacissseanaee o 135 45 
lorearm.. cae 6 212 30 
, i, See 2 42 21 
Metacarpus........ 9 8S 17 
er 34 a7) 17 
PR oo uu ne ocks ee | 46 46 
| RCRA ee 4 1,512 BY es) 
dg ei sia ae 543 108 
Metatarsus......... 3 201 67 
Se rerre ry 558 37 
ee eta ani a 37 702 19 


127 4,860 


The average loss of time, 38+ days 
per fracture, is high because it was 
considerably raised by two of the four 
one a ease of syphilis 


femur eases 





with spontaneous fracture, the other 
a case of fracture of the neck of the 
femur, in a very heavy patient. oth; 
of these cases failed to unite and bone 
grafting was necessary. 

The total cost during the ten years 
was %12,837.89, representing the 
amount paid to doctors outside the 
factory for special work, in hospital 
expenses, and in compensation paid 
the injured employee. The cost of 
the five fractures of the leg averaged 
232+ per case, while the four frac- 
tures of the femur averaged $2,314++ 
per case, thus making a high average 
cost per case ($101.05) for the 127 
fractures. 

The return to work is earlier on the 
average than is to be expected in the 
average factory, because the “return 
to work means return to arranged work 
in the factory, which in many cases 
may be performed while apparatus ts 
being worn,’’—B. A. 


Hay Frver aMona INDUSTRIAL 
Workers. Abstr. as follows from Pull. 
Am. Assn. Indust. Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Feb., 1927, vol. 1, p. 6, in Am. 
Jour. Pub. Health, April, 1927, vol. 
17, p. 412. 

Dr. Guy L. Kiefer, medical director 
of the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, made a special study of 3! 
employees who were given free im- 
munization with hay fever pollen (rag- 
weed). Of the number treated, 29 
showed improvement. Only 1 case 
reported no relief, and in this case the 
reaction from pollen injection was so 
great that the treatment was discon- 
tinued. In detail, 6 persons were 
entirely relieved, 11 were greatly im- 
proved, and 4 had the attack start with 
about they 


the usual severity, but 














were much improved in a short time, 
the attack lasting only a little while. 
The paper gives a tabulated state- 
ment of the results in each case.) 


DENTAL SERVICE IN INpustTrRY. 7’. 
P. W. Watt. Abstr. from Indust. 
Welfare, 1926, vol. 8, pp. 363-369, in 
Bull. Hyg., July, 1927, vol. 2, pp. 


eM 


I2 i CVLWe 


The dental clinic started by Cad- 
bury Bros. in 1905 at Bournville was 
one of the first industrial dental 
clinies to commence work in Great 
Britain. This paper describes the 
vork at this cline. From the com- 
nencement the dentist in charge 
stressed the treatment of juniors with 
the idea of passing them out of his 
iands dentally fit at 16. At first 
there was much prejudice on the part 

the parents against filling teeth. 
“his was countered by the firm making 
it a eondition of employment that 
| juniors should have whatever treat- 
ment the dentist considered necessary 
and that the parents or guardians 
should sign an authorization form. 
\fter that there was no trouble. Five 
years later it was proposed to raise the 
we limit for dental treatment from 
‘6 to 21; there were no refusals from 
parents. The clinic was started with 
one dentist and a second was appointed 
in 1909. The war delayed further ex- 
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tension but in 1922 a third dentist was 
appointed and two dental mechanics. 
Iiven this staff is unable to cope with 
all the work for juniors under 18. 

Watt states that about twenty-five 
large firms have started dental clinics. 
The methods adopted vary. In some 
the dentist is paid a salary; in others 
the dentists are part time and either 
paid on a time basis by the firm or 
charge the firm for work done at the 
approved scale agreed upon by the 
Approved Societies and the dental 
profession. Others collect the fees 
from the patients themselves, the firm 
providing facilities in the way of ac- 
commodation, ete. In some cases the 
firm pays the whole fee; in others it 
pays a proportion. As to the bene- 
fit of industrial dental clinics Watt 
speaks enthusiastically. Among 500 
boys examined between 1909 and 1911 
there were 1,000 visible cavities and 
thirty-eight fillings. In the same 
number of boys examined ten years 
later the visible cavities had fallen to 
470 and the fillings risen to 254. 
There is a considerable controversy 
among dentists as to the merits of 
clinics versus panels as a means of 
providing dental benefit by the Ap- 
proved Societies. Watt considers that 
clinies offer many advantages, chiefly 
on the score of cheapness and ease of 
arranging to see patients. 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 
HOUSING, ETC. 


SOUTHERN CoTTon Mitu ComMMun- 
ity HeALTH AND SocrAL WELFARE. 
R. G@, Beachley. Nation’s Health, Feb., 
1927, vol. 9, pp. 57-58. 

The Paecolet Manufacturing Com- 

ny has built a village for its em- 








ployees, wherein each family occupies 
a separate, modern, attractive bunga- 
low. The mill authorities employ a 
trained nurse who organized and has 
established a system of welfare work 
among the employees and their fami- 
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hes. A baby day nursery was founded 
where mothers who work in the mill 
may leave their children during the 
day under the supervision of a nurse 
and doctor. A physical examination 
clinic has been opened, the object being 
to give a thorough and complete physi- 
eal examination to each adult in the 
village in an effort to reduce the death 
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rate further and to protect the health 
of the employees. In addition a large 
community house is provided for recre- 
ation, with reading rooms, club rooms, 
baths, kitchens, and dining rooms. 

A recent survey of the death rate of 
the Pacolet Mull Village shows it to 
be much lower than that of the state or 
the county.—M. M. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


WaGes AND Hours or LABOR IN 
FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE Suops, 1925. 
U.S. Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 
422, Jan., 1927, pp. 159. 


WAGES AND Hours oF LABORIN THE 
Men’s CLOTHING INpDuUsTRY, 1911 TO 
1926. U. S, Bur. Labor Statistics, 


Bull. No. 435, March, 1927, pp. 63. 


WAGES AND Hours or LABORIN THE 
Moror VeunitcLtE INpwustry: 1925. 


U. S. Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 
438, May, 1927, pp. 114. 


WAGES AND Hours or LABOR IN THE 
[IRON AND STEEL [Npustry: 1907 To 
1926. U. S. Bur. Labor Statistics. 
Bull. No. 442, June, 1927, pp. 192. 


WaceEes AND Hours oF LABOR IN 
Cotrron-Goops MANUFACTURING, 1910 
to 1926. U.S. Bur. Labor Statistics. 
Bull. No. 446, July, 1927, pp. 49. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Tue CurmicAL Metnop In Iy- 
pustry. J. SS. Viteles. Indust. 
Psychol., Dec., 1926, vol. 1, pp. 76b8- 
7O8, 

The author defines the clinical 


method in industry as ‘“‘a search for the 
job best adapted to the worker who, 
for one or another reason, has become 
maladjusted on a job originally chosen. 
[In this sense adjustment becomes a 
problem of vocational guidance, and 
The 
illus- 


not one of voeational selection.” 


application of this method is 


trated with 
an investigation made by the 


author in the taxicab business.—B. A. 


four ease studies taken 


from 


TESTS FOR TRANSPORTATION PILOTS. 
A. J. Snow. Abstr. from Jour. Ap- 
plied Psychol., March, 1926, vol. 10, 
pp. 37-51, in Jour. Personnel Res., 
Aug.. 1926, vol. 5, pp. 170-171. 

Tests are described which are used 
by the Yellow Cab Company at Chi- 
cago and elsewhere in rejecting un- 
suitable applicants, with a resulting 
decrease in accidents. Four mayor 
tests are used: physical examination, 
intelligence, emotional stability, and 
recklessness. ‘The minor tests include 
muscular fatigue, muscular resistance, 
reaction time, and perception of space 
and motion. 


J. 1. 8. 


- 


Nov., 192: 
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VisuAL Acuity AND CoLor PER- 
‘sPTION OF RarLbway Emp.oyess. J//. 
Reim. Am. Jour. Ophth., June, 1927, 
wl, 10, pp. 418-421. 

“The former neglect of visual tests 
‘or railway employees and the dangers 
of such neglect are indicated. A 
crude apparatus, for testing color per- 
eption, proved ineffective. A reex- 
vmination, with Ewing optotypes for 
vision and the Jennings test for color 
perception, showed a large proportion 
who had defective vision, among over 
‘ve thousand men examined.,”’ 


CoLtok BLINDNESS IN INDUSTRY. 
{. 2. Chace. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 16, 1926, vol. 87, pp. 1258-1261. 

The author believes that applicants 
‘or occupations requiring color percep- 
tion should be tested only by one who 
has made a study of color sense and its 
pathology, and that the stations at 
which such tests are made should be 
reduced to the fewest practical number 
and the work at each checked periodi- 
cally. Of ten groups of tests the group 
nost commonly used is the worsted 
test; this test, however, according to 
the most experienced observers in 
Germany and England, fails to pick 
out about 50 per cent. of the danger- 
ously color blind in marine and rail- 
road service, and should, therefore, 
be discarded as the sole test of an 
applicant for train, yard, and engine 
service on railways. The KEldridge- 
Green type of lantern, used in con- 
junction with a simultaneous compari- 
son test of the Stilling plate type, is 
advocated. Field tests, if used, should 
be conducted by experts, with specially 
constructed apparatus. Tor train, 
yard, and engine service, a man should 
see all the spectrum with the possible 


exception of orange, should not have a 
central color scotoma, and should not 
be markedly weak in any color, or be 
color ignorant or aphasic; shortening 
of the red end of the spectrum should 
be positively eliminated.—B. A. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF A 
REPETITIVE Process. SS. Wyatt. 
Brit. Jour. Psychol., 1927, vol. 17, pp. 
192-209. 

Observations were made on thirty 
girls engaged in soap packing. The 
process consisted in wrapping and 
packing three tablets of soap in a card- 
board box, and occupied about forty 
seconds. Five intelligence tests (op- 
posites, analogies, mixed sentences, 
completing sentences, reasoning) were 
applied to each girl, and in addition 
an attempt was made to apply tests 
related to the particular capacities 
involved in soap wrapping. ‘They 
were (a) a knotting test, in which the 
subject had to tie five knots on each of 
ten pieces of string, (b) a match-stick 
insertion test, (c) a tapping test, and 
(/) a touch discrimination test, in 
which five steel balls of slightly dif- 
ferent sizes had to be sorted out five 
times. The working efficiency of the 
girls was based on the observed output 
over a period of eight weeks. 

It was found that there was practi- 
cally no relationship between intelli- 
gence and efficiency at soap wrapping, 
the coefficient of correlation being 
+0.25+0.114. There was likewise 
no relationship between the results of 
the manual tests of dexterity and effi- 
ciency, the correlation coefficient aver- 
aging +0.06+0.15. A modified 
form of the actual industrial process 


was then given as a test, the worker 
being requested to wrap fifty tablets 
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of soap as quickly as possible. The 
correlation coefficient was +0.22 
+0.13, so that even in this case it was 
not significant. In six operatives the 
time taken to complete each cycle of 
packing was noted continuously for 
four days, and the nature and duration 
of all stoppages were likewise recorded. 
It was found that the rate of working 
remained fairly uniform, but it was 
much prolonged whenever talking oec- 
eurred; the most talkative operatives 
were also the most intelligent of the 
group, and they showed the most 
variation in their rate of working. 
Systematic questioning of the girls 
indicated that, in general, variety in 
the form of activity and posture was 
preferred to uniformity in the indus- 
trial process. However, it was found 
that when the method of packing was 
altered to a more uniform system, by 
the 
grumbled at 


use of a conveyor. the girls 
first at the increased 
monotony of the work, but after two 
months’ experience half of them said 
that they preferred it to the old 
method, as they had no lifting of 
heavy boxes, and no delay in the sup- 
ply of soap or boxes.—H. M. V. 
PSYCHIATRY IN ALERCANTILE LIFE, 
V. Vz 


Factor, 


Anderson. Abstr. in Human 


Mass. Soc. 4 [i ne. Hiyq., Jan., 
1927, vol. 3, pp. 1-8. 


The importance of psychiatry in 
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personnel problems in industry is 
here emphasized by the director of 
medical research at R. H. Macey and 
Company, New York. In this large 
department store the psychiatric 
method is applied to personnel prob- 
lems under four main departments: 


1. The Psychiatric Clinic: for the study 
of problem cases and promotional material 
within the store, referred by Management 
and Department Heads. 

2. The Research or Survey Division: for 
conducting routine medical, psychiatric, 
social and psychological surveys of the 
employees, the jobs, and work conditions 
of any given department of the store. 

3. A Testing Department: organized to 
serve the Employment Department in the 
way of routine psychological tests of all 
applicants for jobs. 

4, Development of Interviewing Techni- 
que: for training interviewers, particularly 
in the psychiatric technique of employment. 


—FE. QO. 


MENTAL HYGIENE CONSIDERATIONS 
IN Business. HH. W. 
tion's Health, Feb., 1927, vol. 9, pp. 


A ia = 9) f) 6 


Stevens. Na- 


The health of a business !s impaired 
by the mental and nervous disorders 
of the individual employees, whether 
Dr. Ste- 
vens therefore ventures the opinion 
“that nothing Is so potent to improve 
the quality of a business as improved 
mental health in the igh places.’’ 
BB. A. 


in high positions or in low. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


WoRK AT 
Abstr. as 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


DAWSON, re. K, (arson. 


. yy . ’ ; ; 
follows from Southwest. Med., 1926. 
vol. 10, pp. 480-489, in Bull. Hlyq., 
Aug., 1927. vol. 2. )). God. 


Some description is given of activi- 


ties in the ‘‘closed town’’ of Dawson, 
N. M., where mining is the only in- 
dustry. Here all land and houses for 
a population of about 5,000 people be- 
long to the operating Company. 
Problems of local government, streets, 


J.1. H. 


Nov., 192% 
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lighting, water supply, sanitation, and 
so forth, are a part of the indus- 
trial operations. Readers’ thoughts 
naturally revert to the activities of 
Robert Owen at New Lanark in 1800, 
‘+o whieh, indeed, the author of the 
paper draws attention. A Welfare 
(‘committee takes the place of town 
covernment. The | members are 
elected annually by ballot, and meet 
monthly to discuss community prob- 
lems. Boy scout work is encouraged; 
and the lads have constructed for 
themselves an excellent building. 
Miners are generally a moving popula- 
tion; but much is being done to im- 
prove the surroundings of the houses 
by planting trees and encouraging 
home gardens. ‘There is a division of 
social service which interests itself with 
such matters as child welfare, delin- 
quency, and domestic _ relations. 
Health matters, such as the spread of 
infection due to the introduction of 
enidemie diseases like typhoid or 
measles, are handled by the Welfare 
Committee. The town is 35 mules 
from the office of the county health 
officer, but assistance is received from 
this source. 

The water and milk are under the 
direct supervision of the Company, 
which maintains pure and wholesome 
supplies; while supervision is main- 
tained through a subsidiary company 
over fruit, vegetables, and other foods. 
\ll persons selling food products must 
report at a central place at a desig- 
nated hour, and have their meat, 
produce, or other foods inspected 
hefore they may offer them for sale. 


Viners’ WELFARE FunNpb. FIFTH 
2 EPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
8Y THE BoaRD OF TRADE TO ALLOCATE 


THE Funp, 1926. //. M. Stationery 
Office, 1927, pp. 88. 

This Fifth Annual Report of the 
Miners’ Welfare Committee brings 
the life of the Miners’ Welfare Fund to 
the end of its experimental period. 
This fund was initiated six years ago, 
and is based upon a statutory levy 
of 1 penny on every ton of coal raised. 
The fund has an average annual in- 
come of about £1,000,060 and has to 
be devoted to the social welfare of 
coal miners. The success attendant 
upon this industrial experiment in 
welfare has led to the continuance, 
for a further five years, of the statutory 
levy, and also to further duties with 
regard to the establishment of pithead 
baths being intrusted to the Welfare 
Committee appointed to allocate 
grants from the fund. The story is told 
of how voluntary welfare committees 
have been brought into existence on 
ach coal field, through which schemes 
of welfare for recreation, for establish- 
ing institutes, for setting up convales- 
cent homes, for assisting hospitals, and 
for nursing and ambulance services 
are primarily initiated according to 
the requirements of the district. Such 
schemes, if approved, as they usually 
are, are then financed out of the Wel- 
fare Fund. One-fifth of the fund has 
remained in the hands of the Central 
Committee to use for such general 
purposes as research into safety and 
health, and for assisting the higher 
rungs of education for the mining com- 
munity. At this stage excellent work 
has been done with a minimum cost for 
expenses of administration—indced 
these have not reached 1 per cent. De- 
tails of an excellent scholarship scheme 
endowed by a sum of £150,000 are 
given; the scholarships are intended to 
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carry miners, their sons, or daughters, 
to a residential university. 

A special feature of this report deals 
with plans for pithead baths. In ad- 
dition to the levy already mentioned, 
the Committee are to receive a further 
sum of money from mining royalties, 
which is to be devoted to the construc- 
tion of such baths. At first their ex- 
perimental plants are to be erected on 
different coal fields in order to ascer- 
tain the best form to adopt. The plan 
so far approved differs from other 
efforts in this direction in that the 
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section for clean clothes is kept sepa- 
rate from that for pit clothes, these two 
sections being separated by the bath, 
section. Each man is to have two 
lockers, one for his ordinary clothes, 
and one for his pit clothes, which wil! 
be so warmed and ventilated as to dry 
wet garments placed within. 

The report contains interesting i!- 
lustrations of institutes erected, con- 
valescent homes opened, laboratories 
for teaching, and plans for the layoui 


of grounds for recreational purposes.— 
Kk. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCH 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT QUESTIONS IN 
ACCIDENT THERAPY. G. 
Zentralbl. f. 
N.S. vol. 3, pp. 276 


~ 


Rosenburg. 
Gewerbehyg., Oct., 1926, 
288. 

‘The writer refers to the more favora- 
ble provisions for the injured in the 
new law of 1925 and emphasizes the 
iunportance of “roentgen control’ in 
eases of industrial accident. Con- 
siderable space is given to details and 
statisties of specific injuries about the 


shoulder, the arm, the fingers, the 
knee, ete., and the importance of 


functional treatment is stressed. 

The debated question, whether or 
not intestinal ruptures can be brought 
about by accident and whether or not 
they should be compensable, is dis- 
cussed. The author is of the opinion 
that very few of these eases are really 
but that most of 
rather the 


eaused by aceident, 


them are results of con- 


eenital conditions. ‘Lhe conditions 
governing the decision whether or not 
accident is the cause in any given case 
of sickness are also discussed at length, 


and the importance of obtaining satis- 


factory proof as well as of reporting all 
accidents immediately and accurately 
is emphasized. The connection, if 
any, between tuberculosis, osteomye- 
litis or malignant tumor and accident is 
considered. It has been frequently 
shown that the aecident was not the 
cause of the affliction itself but merely 
of the discovery of the affliction. 

The writer observes that the injured 
workman has usually found himsel: 
fit for the resumption of his regula 
occupation immediately after the in- 
surance settlement. This observation 
is expanded, together with its relation 
to the compensation provided by the 
old and the new laws, by private 
companies, and by the unions. 

Accident therapy, as the youngest 
branch of medicine, has accomplished 
much. Close co-operation with othe: 
branches, especially with related sur- 
gery and orthopedics, and with in. 


surance and industrial hygiene will, } 
is hoped, lead to new results 
fight against disease and the 
quences of accident.—A. W.N. 
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(COMPENSATION. WN. Y. 
wor, Spectal Bull. No. 146, 1926, pp. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION 
oe WoMEN AND YOUNG PEOPLE [M- 
oLOYED IN CERTAIN KINDS or WoRK. 
i. Meyer. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
Dec., 1926, N.S. vol. 8, pp. 340-342. 

The author has assembled the vari- 
ous Regulations which have been is- 
sued governing the employment of 
women and young people in hazardous 
occupations. —M. C. 8. 


PROGRESS IN COMPENSATION FOR 
CHILDREN INSURED WHILE ILLEGALLY 
apLOYED. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Dec., 1926, vol. iG, pp. 280-281. 

Double compensation for illegally 
employed minors has already been 
xdopted in four states: Wisconsin in 
917 provided for treble compensation 
‘or minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed and subsequently changed this 
provision to double compensation for 
minors illegally 
compensation if the injury oceurred in 
x prohibited employment. New York 
and New Jersey provide for double 
awards for minors employed illegally; 


emploved and treble 


and [ndiana provides double compen- 
sation, with certain limitations. In 
sddition to these four states, Oregon 
has provided that when children il- 
‘sally employed are injured, the em- 
ployer must pay into the state fund a 
penalty equal to 25 per cent. of the 
ompensation, but not exceeding $500. 
B.A. 


ACCIDENTS COMPENSATED IN YEAR 
NDED JUNE 30, 1925. A—CosT OF 
State Dept. 


COMPENSATION Sratvistics YEAR 
LNDED JUNE 30, 1926. N. Y. State 
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Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 148, 
1927, pp. 59. 


Court DEcISIONS ON WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION Law, JANUARY-DE- 
CEMBER, 1926: ALL SuBsEcTs. JN. Y. 
State Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 149, 
1927, pp. 812. 


SURGERY AND THE WORKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION Act. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Oct. 30, 1926, vel. 2, np. 787-788. 

Tracing the history of workmen’s 
compensation acts from 1846 to the 
new consolidating Act of 1925, Mr. 
VY. Warren Low showed the develop- 
ment of the present provisions. Ow- 
ing to the number of cases which have 
been decided in the courts and to the 
medical knowledge now available, the 
legal position of any plaintiff, save in a 
few exceptional cases, is_ perfectly 
clear provided the facts are proved. 
There still remain, however, points on 
which it might be difficult to reach a 
decision, such as duration of incapac- 
ity, cases involving diseases of the 
nervous system with the possible com- 
plicating factor of malingering, cases 
of osteo-arthritis apparently induced 
by an injury, and the length of time 
which should elapse before a man 
who had sustained a fracture, par- 
ticularly of the lower limb, might 
return to work. He emphasized that 
“the conditions of industry would seem 
to require, in addition to the use of 
ordinary hospitals, some after-care 
centres where, by constant supervision 
and encouragement, men who had 
been discharged from hospital might 
be induced to overcome their lack of 
faith in their own restored powers.’’— 
B. A. 
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A Law PERTAINING TO OccUPA- 
TIONAL ACCIDENTS IN HospIira.s. 
Paris Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Feb. 26, 1927, vol. 88, p. 660. 

There are numerous cases in which 
interns and nurses have been the 
victims of aecidents occurring in the 
performance of their regular duties, 
but neither they nor their families 
have received compensation because 
the law pertaining to occupational 
accidents apples only to manual 
After twenty-five years of 
effort, the chamber of deputies has 
finally been induced to accept legisla- 
tion that protects scientifie workers. 
Phe bill the house 
comprises four sections, and apphes 
to aecidents befalling the technical 
personnel of hospitals, including 
physicians, surgeons, alienists, roent- 
genologists, heads of clinics and lab- 
oratories; assistants of physicians, 
surgeons, and specialists; interns and 
externs, pharmacists, dentists, students, 
midwives, nurses (both sexes), and all 


workers, 


as passed by 


other technical employees, and allows 
them, in ease of occupational accident, 
eliher temporary or permanent com- 
pensation, and hospital 
ment. Occupational diseases con- 
tracted while on duty entitle the 
clannant to the same compensation as 
Accl- 
dents that supervene which are more 


free treat- 


aceidents properly so. called. 


remotely connected with the perform- 
anee of one’s regular duties will even 
be considered. . . . . A ecommis- 
sion on which will be represented the 
various professions and callings cited 
above wil establish, for the ministry 
of labor, the salary schedule that shall 
serve as a basis for the determination 
of the compensation to which each class 


of hospital employee ts entitled..... 
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Undoubtedly the senate will ratify the 
terms of this just law.—K. R. D. 


THe Duty or ReporTING Occurs. 
TIONAL DISEASES FROM THE STANp- 
POINT OF THE PRACTISING DERM:- 
TOLOGIST, WITH SpecIAL REGARD To 
OccuPATIONAL EczeMA. C. M. Has- 
selmann. AMiinchen. mead. Wehnschyr,, 
Sept. 10, 1926, vol. 73, pp. 1523-1526. 

The author discusses the shortcom- 
ings of the ordinance of May 12, 1925, 
from the standpoint of the dermatolo- 
gist. The great mass of cases of indus- 
trial eczema are not reportable and 
consequently are without compensa- 
tion. Various authors are quoted re- 
garding cases not to be reported, re- 
garding the impossibility of accurately 
distinguishing between exogenous and 
endogenous dermatosis, and regarding 
the part that idiosyncrasy plays in 
sases of eczema, ete. 

I’'rom the standpoint of the ophthal- 
mologist, Wick is quoted as making 
criticisms similar to those of the der- 
matologist.—A. W. N. 


INDEMNITY Neurosis. A. Mendel. 
Abstr. as follows from Med. Klin., 
Nov. 19, 1926, vol. 22, p. 1807, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 26, 1927, 
vol. 88, p. 686. 

Mendel was asked to give his expert 
opinion on the advisability of a paid 
trip into the country for a 69-year old 
former engineer who had suffered a 
slight injury thirty-four years before. 
ver since the injury the well-pre- 
served man had been getting a 66 per 
cent. pension besides extra allowances 
for visits to bathing resorts. The ex- 
pert advised strongly against granting 
any additional allowances for treat- 
ment of the sequelae of his injury, since 
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there mever were such sequelae. On 
the other hand, he did not recommend 
discontinuance of the annual indem- 
nity, because the man had lost his abil- 
ity to earn a living by his decades of 
lazy life—mainly through the fault of 
his former physicians.—K. R. D. 


Tur “So CanLuepD” ‘TRAUMATIC 
Nevroses. lL. Hetdrich. Beitr. 2z. 
klin. Chir., 1926, vol. 187, p. 623. 


[)ECISIONS IN CASES OF Gas Potl- 
sonING. FF. Flury. Abstr. from 
Deutsch. Ztschr. f. d. ges. gerichtl. Med., 
1926, vol. 7, no. 2-3, in Miinchen. med. 
Weinschr., Dec. 17, 1926, vol. 73, p. 
9179. 

With most gaseous poisons the mode 
of action depends on the concentra- 
tion; for example, halogen containing 
aldehydes and cyanogen compounds in 
weak concentrations act like irritant 
gases and in strong concentrations 
like narcotics. With irritant gases 
the efieet depends on the concentration 
and the period of inhalation. De- 
cisions In cases of gas polsoning are 
often very difficult; chemical proof in 
ihe body is generally not feasible. 
This is true especially of mixed gases. 
Cases of chronic gas poisoning are fre- 
quently obscure. In most cases of 
poisoning with irritant gases changes 
oceur in the respiratory tract, especi- 

ily edema of the lungs with second- 
ary cardiac weakness. Most cases 
recover without any sequelae; there 
has been no evidence of aggravation of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Through 
wallowing, gastric disturbance may 
be brought about. Manifestations of 
disturbanees of the central nervous 
system are secondary to disturbances 
of the circulation. Injuries to the 
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liver depend for the most part on 
special predisposition.—M. C.5 


GENERAL EXPERIENCES IN INSUR- 
ANCE MEDICINE IN THE TREATMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL POISONINGS, THE PROB- 
LEMS, AND THE DrrricuutTies. 1. 
Zangger. Abstr. oe Klin. Wehnschr., 
April 2, 1926, vol. 5, pp. 612-617, wn 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr, Dec. 17, 
1926, vol. 73, p. 2179. 

On the basis of long experience in 
Switzerland, where industrial diseases 
have been on an equal footing with 
accidents since 1887, the author dis- 
cusses the German order of May 12, 
1925, and emphasizes the frequent 
occurrence of incorrect diagnoses 
and the more frequent omission of 
symptoms. The physician has been 
accustomed in the past to give a 
pathologic-anatomic diagnosis, not an 
etiologic diagnosis. The German 
legislator endeavored to lessen the 
difficulties by limiting the order to a 
small number of diseases and by the 
introduction of ‘‘qualified” physicians. 
For the execution of the order it 
would be very helpful if an opportu- 
nity were given to practical physicians 
to obtain information from specialists 


with regard to pertinent questions.— 
M. C.S. 


THE CHIROPRACTOR AND INDUS- 
TRIAL Mepicine. D.H. Gibson. Bos- 
ton Med. and Surg. Jour., Feb. 3, 1927, 
vol. 196, pp. 184-185, 

In industries where there are relief 
benefits, the employee’s rights may be 
jeopardized by seeking the service of 
either an osteopath or a chiropractor. 
A specific case is cited of an employee 
residing in another state who was 
treated for influenza by a chiropractor 
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duly registered in that state, the chiro- 
practor furnishing the employee with 
a certificate to substantiate his claim 
for relief benefits. According to the 
rules of the benefit association ‘‘pro- 
duction of satisfactory proof or medi- 


REHABILITATION OF 


IUMPLOYMENT PRACTICE FOR THE 
DisaABLED. D. Ritler. Abstr. from 
Thumbs Up, April, 1926, vol. 8, nos. 
2-3, in Occup. Therapy and Rehabili- 
tation, Aug., 1926, vol. 5, pp. 318-8165. 

the Employment Bureau of the 
institute for Crippled and Disabled 
‘Nien has had nine years of experience 
in placing disabled men in jobs. It 
has learned, by placing one cripple on 
a job and having him hold it suecess- 
fully over a period of time, what 
another cripple with a similar dis- 
ability may be capable of doing. It 
has found that the one-armed cripple, 
as a rule, does very well at painting; 
that men with serious hand injuries 


and partial amputations have suc- 


ceeded in welding. In a ease of leg 
aiputation, an eftort 1s made to per- 
suade the man to wear an artificial 


ieg, because crutches will keep him out 
of a job before he gets inside the door; 
with an artificial leg, experience has 
proved that he is the least disabled of 
all eripples. 

disabled infantile 
paralysis are encouraged to continue 


Those through 
in school and get as much education as 
possible; then they are placeable in 
clerical work. 

No cardiae is placed without a 
cardiac classification. Cardiae defec- 
tives pineced in jewelry lines and in the 
trade have done 


pocketbook well; 
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cal certificate” was called for. It was 
ruled, in accordance with the ac 
regulating the practice of chiropractic 
in that state, that the certificate was 
not furnished by a duly licensed physi- 
cian.—B. A. 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


switchboard work is especially suit- 
able.—B. A, 


THE REEDUCATION AND REHABILITA- 
TION OF THOSE ACCIDENTALLY In- 
JURED AT WorK. G. Ichok. Ann. 
Vhyg. pw., indust. et sociale, 1927, rol. 
a, pp. 25-29. 

A plea is put forward for reeducat- 
ing and rehabilitating those acciden- 
tally injured at work. Schemes 
adopted on behalf of wounded soldiers 
exhibited what is possible, and should 
be continued for those injured in peace 
time. A short summary is given of 
governmental action being taken 
this matter in the United States, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Spain, France, 
Italy, and Holland. The author holds 
that compensation law should provide 
for occupational reeducation, pointing 
out that the problem of the injured is 


not a negligible part of public health.— 
I. L. C, 


CuRED OF TUBERCULOSIS AND BACK 
oN THE JoBp AGaAtn. R. R. Roseil. 
Nation’s ifealth, Jan., 1927, vol. 9, 
pp. 29-20. 

The Hennepin County Tuberculo- 
sis Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has organized a placement bureau for 
its ex-patients. In general, the tu- 
berculous adult is advised to seek 
employment in some occupation in 
which he has knowledge and _ skill 


J. 1. 


Nov., 1927 
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gained through previous experience, 
uniess he developed the disease in work 
hazardous for him, or where hazard- 


ous eonditions are tolerated. Lffort 


is made to induce the employers to 
receive back their employees who have 
undergone treatment and become ar- 
rested cases.—M. M. 


[INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


An INQUIRY INTO THE MORBIDITY 
wwpo Morvranity STATISTICS OF THE 
EMPLOYEES OF THE NEW SouTH 
WALES GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS AND 
TRAMWAYS DURING THE YEAR 1924 
AND OF THE VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS DURING THE YEARS 1922, 
1923 anD 1924. Abstr. as follows from 
Commonwealth of Australia, Dept. 
Health, Ser. Pub. (Div. Indust. Hyq.) 
Vo. 3, 1926, pp. 52, in Bull. Hyg., May, 
1927, vol. 2, p. 427. 

The Commonwealth Department of 
‘lealth has conducted several investi- 
gations into the sickness experience of 
various government services. ‘The ob- 
ject of these inquiries is to obtain 
standards of comparison between the 
various occupational groups and to 
determine whether the sickness inci- 
denee is excessive in any particular 
group. Full details are given of the 
system used in recording sickness and 
of the method of dealing with the 
statistical records. 

The employees in the two groups 
studied in this report numbered over 
65,000. The sickness experience was 
practically the same in both groups. 
xcluding absences due to external 
causes and those in which the duration 

sick leave did not exceed 3 days, 
the average number of days sick leave 
1924 was 3.24 among the New South 

Railway employees and 3.86 
among the Victorian employees. In- 
fluenza was responsible for the largest 


incidence rate, 62.9 cases per 1,000 em- 


ployees in the New South Wales 
group (1924) and 63.1 in the Victor- 
lan (mean 1922 to 1924). Diseases of 
the digestive system ranked next in 
order of severity with incidence rates 
of 43.6 for New South Wales and 39.2 
for Victoria. 

The mortality experience of the two 
groups was slightly higher in New 
South Wales, 3.7 per 1,000 employees 
(1924) against 3.3 in the Victorian 
group (1922 to 1924). 

In the appendix the tables are 
given on which these results are 


based. 


A Srupy or OccupaTION AND Dis- 
EASE BASED ON HospiTaL Recorps. 
BK. H.  Lewinski-Corwin. Nation’s 
Health, Jan., 1927, vel. 9, pp. 34-87, 
SO, 

The Hospital Information Bureau of 
the United Hospital Fund has here 
further analyzed data bearing on mor- 
bidity rates of patients in New York 
City. (For preliminary report see 
Tuts Jour., 1926, vol. 8, p. 270.) 
The workers in each occupation were 
divided into three age groups for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

Appendectomies and tonsillectomics 
were found to be the two chief causes 
of hospitalization in the “office clerk” 
group, the largest unit studied, 
whereas injuries and alcoholism headed 
the list among outdoor laborers. Tac- 
tors other than those of occupation and 
age have to be taken into considera- 
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tion, such as the standards of living, 
the economic status, the racial distri- 
bution, and the extent to which indi- 
viduals already below par enter one 
occupation as compared with another, 
before any deductions can be drawn 
[rom a comparison of the morbidity 
among these different groups of 
workers.—M. M. 


A 10-YrAR Rircorp oF ABSENCES 
:noM Work ON ACCOUNT OF SICKNESS 
.wbD ACCIDENTS. EXPERIENCE OF EM- 
THE ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING Co. oF Boston, 1915 
ro 1924, INcLtusive. D. K. Brundage. 
(’. S. Pub. Health Rep., Feb. 25, 1927, 
op. 529-550. 


The following points were brought 


PLOYEES OF ISpISON 


out by an analysis of the records of the 
Iidison leetrie Iluminating Company 
of Boston for the period 1915 to 1924, 
inclusive: 

|. The toll of sickness and accidents 
was equivalent to an annual experience 
of 8.9 calendar days of disability per 
male, and 14 calendar days of disability 
per female on the payroll. 


» 


? Among the men, sickness caused 


twelve times as many absences as did 
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industrial accidents; among the womey 
the ratio was 171 sicknesses to one 
industrial accident. 

3. Respiratory diseases caused ay- 
proximately 50 per cent. of all the 
absences and 40 per cent. of all the 
time lost on account of sickness among 
the men. The percentages for re- 
spiratory diseases among the women 
were not quite so high. 

4. Colds and other diseases of the 
nasal fossae incapacitated, on the 
average, four out of ten men annually 
and seven out of ten women; the days 
of disability were equivalent to 1.4 
per year per man and 2.1 per year per 
female employee. 

5. There were 202 absences from 
sickness, exclusive of accidents, among 
the women to every 100 absences 
among male employees, after adjusting 
for differences in the age distribution 
of the two sexes. 

6. The frequeney of absence for one 
day or longer on account of sickness 
decreased as age advanced 
persons of either sex, but the duration 
of incapacitation definitely increased 
with age, especially 
sroups.—M. C. 5. 
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5, Bull. No. 439, June, 1927, pp. 828. 

This handbook brings together, in 
convenient form for reference pur- 
poses, digests of the material published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
its bulletins and in the Monthly Labor 
Review, of sufficiently recent date to be 
of present day interest and value. Of 
interest to industrial hygienists are the 
sections on child labor, industrial ac- 
cidents, industrial diseases and _ poi- 
sons, insurance 
physical 


and benefit 
examination of 
sickness statistics, women in industry, 
Workmen’s compensation, and wages 
and hours of labor.—M. C. 8. 


plans, 
workers, 





BoaRD TO 38lst DECEMBER, 1926. 
I]. M. Stationery Office, 1927, pp. 28. 

A summary is given of work com- 
pleted and in progress in the year 
under review. The comprehensive 
analysis issued in the sixth annual re- 
port makes more unnecessary. 
searches into the use of rest pauses and 
into the personal factor in accident 
causation are the most important of 
work The program 
extensive and includes studies of age 


ie- 


done. ahead 1s 
of entry into industry, sickness in 
weaving sheds and in printing, weight 
lifting and load carrying, atmospheric 


conditions in mines, and vision and 
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illumination. The Board again ex- 
presses its faith that what is advan- 
tageous to human environment in 
occupation proves advantageous to in- 
dustrial economics, and urges indus- 
tries to assist more closely in advancing 
progress.—E. L. C. 


SAFETY IN Mines RESEARCH Boarp. 
hirro ANNUAL Reporr FoR 1926. 
I]. M. Stationery Office, 1927. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the 
Safety in Mines Research Board deals 
with the year 1926, which saw the 
virtual completion of the new Research 
Station for large seale experiments at 
3uxton and the commencement of the 
building of the Board’s new labora- 
tories at Sheffield. The Board’s an- 
nual expenditure (mainly derived from 
the Miners’ Welfare Fund) remained 
at about £50,000. As in previous 
years, the report is mainly devoted to 
brief accounts of the progress of the 
numerous researches which are being 
carried out either directly under the 
Soard or committees of the Board, or 
at universities and other centers with 
the aid of funds supplied by the Board. 
The included 
problems relating to coal dust explo- 


subjects of research 
sions, firedamp explosions, spontane- 
ous combustion of coal (ineluding the 
treatment of gob-fires), the safe use of 
electricity in coal mines, mining ex- 
plosives, for 
generated by rock 
drills, devices for winning coal without 


safety lamps, devices 


trapping dust 
explosives, falls of ground, wire ropes, 
and the control of mine temperatures. 
New researches 


several of these heads. 


under 
Thirteen re- 
ports were published by the Board 


were begun 


during the year, and a list is given of 
many other papers relating to the 
researches written by members of the 
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staff and published in scientific jour- 
nals, ete. 

The report also embodies an account 
of the progress of the health inquiries 
carried out under the supervision of 
the Health Advisory Committee, no. 
tably the inquiries with regard to the 
injurious effects of certain rock dusts. 


HEALTH SURVEY OF THE PRINTING 
TRADES, 1922 ro 1925. F. L. Hoff- 
man. U. S. Bur. Labor Statistics, 
Bull. No. 427, March, 1927, pp. 149. 

The author has here compiled infor- 
mation obtained from personal in- 
spection of plants and from question- 
naires sent to employers and to labor 
organizations. Returns were received 
from 2,096 employers, covering 
approximately 100,000 employees. 
They showed 697 employees absent 
on account of sickness, only thirty- 
four known eases of lead poisoning, 
seventy-eight cases of tuberculosis, and 
sixty-seven cases of eye affections. 
Rephes to the questionnaire sent to 
labor organizations confirmed the re- 
ports of employers as to the low sick- 
ness rate in the industry, as well as 
to the low incidence of lead poisoning. 
Occasionally, however, they showed 
that sanitary conditions were in need 
of improvement. 

Physical and medical examinations 
brought out a fairly common occur- 
rence of visual defects, probably in 
many cases due to 1il-adjusted posture. 
Periodic eye examinations are, in the 
author’s opinion, urgently called for. 

Such investigations as were made 
seem to show that conditions as to 
dust and ventilation in most modern 
printing plants are at least reasonably 
satisfactory. 

Special consideration was given to 
both lead poisoning and tuberculosis 


J. 1. 8. 
Dec., lvls 
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The results show that chronic lead 
yoisoning, While always a grave po- 
‘ential danger, is now, at least in fatal 
form, of minor importance, and that 
ruberculosis has not at present the 
-jonificanee attached to it which it had 
in former years. The author em- 
phasizes, nevertheless, the necessity 
for taking every precaution. 

An attempt was made to ascertain 
‘he extent of occupational skin disease 
among printers, but the results were 
inconclusive. It is quite probable 
that such affections are fairly common 

certain highly specialized occupa- 
tions of the printing trades but they 
are not of very serious significance in 
tieir bearing on the general health of 
printing plant employees. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


In general, the observations made 
indicate a satisfactory state of health 
in the printing trades, suggestive of 
very material progress in sanitary con- 
ditions and the control of conditions 
likely to give rise to objectionable fea- 
tures bearing on health and longevity. 
The author suggests that if such a 
survey were continuous it would 
reveal the trend or the tendency 
toward better or worse with reasonable 
accuracy, and it is his hope that fur- 
ther investigations will be authorized 
by the various interests concerned. 

Copies of the various questionnaires 
are shown in Appendix A. Appendix 
3 presents a list of precautions neces- 
sary to safeguard the health of 
printers.—M. C. 8. 


> NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


THE EFFECT OF EYESTRAIN ON THE 
OuTPUT OF LINKERS IN THE HOSIERY 
InpustRY. H. C. Weston and S. 
Adams. Indust. Fatigue Res. Board, 
Rep. No. 40, pp. 17. TH. M. Stationery 
Office, 1927. 

The subject of illumination in indus- 
try continues to receive attention, and 
the report under notice brings out a 
new aspect. Where details are fine, 
illumination, however high, does not 
eliminate the necessity for near vision 
with exeessive accommodation and 
convergence. Relief may be secured 
by using suitable magnifying glasses 
and prisms. The process of linking in 
the hosiery trade consists of closing, 
by two rows of stitches or loops, a gap 
left aeross the toe portion, as hose 
comes off from the knitting machine. 
[t is done by machine, but calls for 
close and fatiguing eye work. [yes 


of the operatives so employed were 
carefully examined and they were pro- 
vided with suitable magnifying lenses; 
no prisms were used in this inquiry. 
In no case did the operative need lenses 
for ordinary vision. 

The output of three operatives was 
observed for a period of four weeks 
before they were examined and fitted 
with the glasses. Their output was 
again recorded after they had received 
their glasses. The results are given 
in tables and in diagrammatic form. 
Considerable saving in time was ef- 
fected and the average hourly output 
was increased for each of the workers. 
At the end of the experimental period, 
the supjects were allowed to retain 
their glasses, which they have con- 
tinued to wear, with considerable pleas- 
ure and advantage to themselves.— 
E. L. C. 
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Rest-PausEs In INpustry. (A Re- 
VIEW OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED.) S., 
Wyatt. Indust. Fatigue Res. Board, 
Rep. No. 42, pp. 21. H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1927. 

A useful review is presented of 
evidence drawn from many sources 
bearing on the value of rest pauses in 
industry. Rests are found to be par- 
ticularly beneficial when production 
is largely dependent on the activities 
of the worker, rather than on the 
mechanical element. They are also 
of benefit when the natural rhythm 
of the body eannot be maintained or 
is interfered during activity. 
The expectation of a rest has been 


with 


noted to exert a beneficial influence on 
output the 
Close study is, however, needed for 
scientific use of rest pauses. 


even before rest comes. 
Iirst, a 
typical curve of output should be ob- 
tained, and then a rest should be in- 
troduced at the when the 
rapidity of output usually commences 


to fall away. 


moment 


Different processes and 
different individuals call for special 
consideration. Rest pauses have been 


found to benefit most those workers 
whose output is least satisfactory. In 
some cases, a combination of teamwork 
with found advanta- 
geous to the output of machines, which 
might otherwise have been left stand- 
ing unused for a time. 


Reading this report indicates how 


rests has been 


complex is the whole subject of rest 
pauses In industry, but also shows how 
valuable an rest pauses 
may be for increasing production, and 


instrument 


for minimizing, or rather postponing, 
the onset of lessened activity.— fk. 1. C. 


Rest Pauses IN HEAVY AND Mobp- 
ERATELY Heavy INDUSTRIAL WORK. 
H. M. Vernon, T. Bedford, and CU, G, 
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Warner. Indust. Fatigue Res. Board, 
Rep. No. 41, pp. 21. H.M. Stationer 
Office, 1927. 

Rest pauses have previously been 
investigated in light repetitive work, 
rather than at heavy physical labor. 
Advantage has been shown to accrue 
to the rate of output and to the post- 
ponement of tiredness, by the inter- 
position of short recognized pauses. 
The present report gives instances of 
rest pauses In heavy industrial work. 
The investigators report that at such 
work the men are found taking rests 
voluntarily and, at such diverse occu- 
pations as road making, shoveling sand, 
and dock work, they tended to rest 
for a little over one minute and to take 
such intervals fairly regularly after 
about six minutes’ activity. The 
rhythm of the rest pauses and of their 
length was most pronounced when the 
was regular. Where different 
and actions have to be 
performed, the rhythm was too broken 
to be manifest. Workers paid by 
time tended to take rather more rest 


i} 


J 


work 
movements 


periods than those paid piece rates. 
But speaking generally, the greater the 
eall for energy at work, the longer and 
more frequent were the rest pauses 
taken. I’vidence is presented from 
agricultural occupations, road making, 
building, dock labor, boot and shoe 
making, loading pitch, coal mining, 
and rolling tin plates, all of which cal! 
for considerable expenditure of phy=i- 
eal energy. The conclusion would 
appear to be that there is little need 
for interposing organized rest pauses 
for heavy labor in the same way that 
has been recommended for light re- 
petitive work. The workers naturally 
take their own pauses and take them 
in such a way as to get for themselves 


the maximum of benefit. At any 


im 
Dec., 192/ 
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rate no suggestions are put forward, or 
experiments quoted, of attempting to 


organize such pauses in heavy work.— 
kK. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


[INDUSTRIAL AIR CONDITIONING BY 
tHE UNIT SYSTEM. 

A recent achievement in the field of 
heating and ventilation is the develop- 
ment of the unit air conditioning 
system, which is introduced by the 
York Heating and Ventilating Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia. 

‘The equipment is designed primarily 
or industrial plants which manufac- 
ture, use, or store hygroscopic materi- 

where it is highly desirable to 
maintain a certain definite air tem- 
perature and humidity. It is espe- 
cially well adapted for use in small 


. 


a 


factories, where the cost of central 
air conditioning has been prohibitive. 
This unit system is simple, compact, 
nd much less costly than the central 
tem used heretofore. The unit is 
inply set on the floor, the steam, 
water, and electric lines connected to 
and the automatie controls fixed at 
the desired points. The temperature, 
humidity, and air circulation in the 
room will then be automatically main- 
tained within narrow limits. 
The apparatus operates, briefly, as 
‘ollows: The incoming air is passed 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ITS HEALTH 


PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS VOCATIONAL Ap- 
PLICATION. A SURVEY OF RECENT 
LITERATURE. D. Fryer. Ment. Hyq., 


J(MN., 1927, vol, 11, pp. 124 -139. 


Representative publications are 


successively through two | spray 
chambers where its moisture content is 
regulated by the automatie control. 
It then passes over a series of elimina- 
tor plates which remove suspended 
moisture. 
contact with heating coils which raise 
its temperature to the degree at which 
the thermostat is set. 


Thenee the air comes in 


Finally, a pair 
of fans discharge the conditioned air 
through outlets into the room above 
the heads of the workers. 

If the air is to be cooled and de- 
humidified, the circulating water pump 
is connected to a cold water supply. 
The air can then be cooled and its 
excess moisture condensed by contact 
with the cold spray as the air passes 
through the spray chamber. 

Air conditioning units are now avail- 
able in capacities ranging from 750 to 
10,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
In the opinion of the writer, this new 
equipment will find an application not 
only in the industrial field but also in 
experimental work and in the. pre- 
mature nurseries of hospitals, althoug!: 
for the latter purpose some modifics- 
tions will be necessary.—C. P. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 
RELATIONS 


summarized that have appeared in 
rarious fields of applied psychology, 


notably industrial psychology, vocu- 
tional 


psychology. 


r ; |. re | ‘ } »? } wT? ’ 
guidance, and empryment 
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THe PsyYCHOLOGICAL 
PsycutlatTric Mrtuop In INpDUSTRY. 
I. L. Ray. Ment. Hyg., Jan., 1927, 
vol. 11, pp. 140-147. 

Dr. Ray compares mental ability to 
the engine in an automobile, adding 
that “it is necessary to have not only 


VERSUS THE 


an engine, but a driving foree behind 


it to make it go.”’ 


The psychologic 
method as measuring the possession of 
intelligence and mental ability does 
not go far enough; the psychiatric 
method, in measuring the ability to use 
efficiently the mental qualities pos- 
sessed, probes more deepiy into the 
individual characteristics and prob- 
lems. Hive eases are cited to show 
that psychological tests should be econ- 
sidered only as part of the picture that 
the psychiatric method of study gives 


of a worker.—}. A. 


INTELLIGENCE IN LABOR TURNOVER 
IN THE ‘TAXICAB INpuUstTRY. A. J. 
Indust. Psychol., April, 1927, 
vol. 2, pp. 191-195, 

Definite standards 
based on careful and broad study over 


Snow, 
employment 


a long period of time of conditions 
under which men work and of causes 
of labor turnover provide the most 
scientific way in which to hold men in 
employment.—B. A, 


TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BY SELEC- 
TION AND TRAINING. VW. S. Viteles. 
Indust. Psychol., March, 1927, vol. 2, 
pp. 119-12s. 

Selection of drivers through analysis 
of individual differences in accuracy 
and certainty of response under the 
complex distracting conditions of the 
street should be supplemented by 
improved training in the formation of 
right and safe habits.—B. A. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN 
PROCESSES AND CONDITIONS’ ON 
Farms. W. R. Dunlop. Nat. Inst. 
Indust. Psychol., Rep. No. 2, 1927, pp. 
71. 

This report deseribes the result. of 
an investigation made in the months 
of July to September at a number of 
farms. It was confined to observa- 
tions on the picking and packing of 
fruit and on the milking of cows. It 
was found that the best pickers of one 
kind of fruit are the best pickers at 
all other kinds of fruit, some pickers 
being nearly four times as fast as 
others. Methods are suggested for 
accelerating the rate of slow pickers; 
e.g., by using both hands for picking 
and by keeping the receptacle as near 
to the bush as possible. A simple 


stool was devised which afforded 4 


comfortable three different 


heights. 


seat ai 
The packing of bush fruit 
into small baskets was usually done on 
the ground. By substituting a bench, 
a saving of 23 per cent. was effected 
in the packing time, and there was a 
great reduction of fatigue. In_ the 
packing of tomatoes, a complete rear- 
the 
mended, involving ‘‘departmentaliza- 
tion.” It was found that in 
glass houses and packing sheds the 
unproductive time might amount to 
considerably more than half the total 
time. ‘The reasons of this waste were 
identified and found to be largely 
preventable. 

In the milking of cows, it is found 
that a good deal depends on_ the 
manual skill of the milkers, while the 
ease of milking varies greatly in dil- 
ferent cows. The rate of milking of 
“easy”? cows is two or three times 
greater than that of “‘hard’’ cows, and 


rangement of work was recom- 


some 


t. 4,2 
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it is suggested that hard cows should 
he got rid of, as their defect is congeni- 
tal. The ordinary milking stool is 
unsatisfactory, as it is not adjustable 
in height. 

[t is suggested that observations of a 
similar kind ought to be made in a 
number of farms in different parts of 


the country, and that they should 
be extended to many other processes 
such as hoeing and planting cabbages, 
and harvesting wheat. Results of 
far-reaching importance might be 
secured by the application of methods 
of vocational selection and guidance to 
agriculture.—H. M. V. 





INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


THE COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION OF 
QccUPATIONAL DIsEASES. Paris Let- 
ter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 2, 
1927, vol. 88, p. 1092. 

A new decree in the Journal officiel 
contains the lst of occupational dis- 
eases that physicians are obliged to re- 
port In view of the proposed extension 
of legislation pertaining to occupa- 
tional aeeidents. ‘The benefits of the 
law will aecerue to victims of various 
affections some of which are as fol- 
lows: diseases caused by lead, mer- 
cury, and their compounds; aniline and 
its derivatives; carbon disulphide; 
chlorine and bromine, hydrofluoric 
acid, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sul- 
phide and ammonium sulphide, hy- 
drocyanie acid, earbon monoxide, 
carbonyl chloride (phosgene), formal- 
dehyde; white phosphorus and hy- 
drogen phosphide; arsine and other 
compounds of arsenic; pitch, tar, 
mineral oils, cements, lime and other 
caustie substances; chromic acid and 
alkali chromates, and roentgen rays 
and radioactive substances.—K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT AND INvVa- 
LipitTy INsuRANCE Law. Leymann. 
lbstr. from Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
eb,, 1927, N. S. vol. 4, pp. 538-55, in 
Bull. Hyg., Aug., 1927, vol. 2, pp. 


631-682. 


Altogether 3,847 cases were reported 
(2,484 by medical practitioners). Of 
the notifications 537 were rejected as 
not notifiable, and in 891 (including 
the above 537) no industrial disease 
was involved; 39 were sudden occur- 
rences and, therefore, should have 
been treated as accidents; 144 were 
one or other of the diseases named, but 
had oecurred in industries which were 
not scheduled; in 18 cases the patient 
was not an insured person; in 178 the 
date had not been properly given; in 
1,508 the malady was cured before the 
claim for compensation arose; 165 
cases received compensation; 344 were 
settled without the need for a decision; 
and 560 remained for settlement in the 
following year. 

Five cases were fatal, 31 led to com- 
plete and 113 to partial incapacity. 

The total sum expended by insur- 
ance carriers for compensation, pen- 
sions, ete., amounted to 119,762 marks 
[about £6,000]. 

I;XPERIENCE WITH INDUSTRIAL DiIs- 
EASE INSURANCE DURING THE FIrst 
YEAR OF OprrRaATION.  Koelsch. 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., March 24, 
1927, vol. 74, pp. 496-497. 

In addition to the material pre- 
sented in Leymann’s paper which is 
reviewed in the preceding abstract, 
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Koelsch gives an analysis of the 186 
eases reported from Bavaria. These 
were distributed according to cause 
as follows: lead, 153 cases; mercury, 
7; arsenic, 10; carbon disulphide, 2: 
benzol, 8; aromatic nitro and amido 
compounds, 8; roentgen rays, 4; other 
radiations (glass blowers’ cataract), 4. 


factory AND WorksHop. WEL- 
FARE. THE BAKEHOUSES WELFARE 
Orpen, 1927, Datep Fresruary 26, 
1927. Statutory Rules and Orders, 
1927, No. 191, pp. 2. H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1927. Abstr. as follows in 
Bull. IHyg., June, 1927, vol. 2, p. 500. 

This is a very valuable Order which 
calls for the provision of washing facili- 
ties for those who handle dough, or 
the 


confectionery. 


ingredients of bread or flour 

The occupier is also required to 
provide and maintain, for use of all 
persons ecimployed in the bakehouse, 
suitable accommodation for clothing 
put off during working hours with ar- 
rangements for drying clothing if wet. 

The occupier is also required to dis- 
play the official cautionary notice re- 
garding the prevention and cure of 
dermatitis among workers handling 
flour and sugar, and must make ar- 
rangements for providing first aid 
treatment of injuries. Drinking water 
must be supplied at adequate points in 
the bakehouse. 


Leap Paint Dancers. London 
Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 2, 
1927, vol. 88, ». 1090. 

The Home Secretary in a circular 
draws the attention of all master 
painters, master builders, and others 
employing persons in painting buildings 
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to the requirements of the Lead Paint 
Act, which comes into force January 1, 
The Act makes it the duty of every 
person who employs other persons in 
painting buildings, whether he uses 
lead paint in his work or not: (1) to 
send to the factory inspector for the 
district a written notice stating his 
name and the address of his office: 
(2) to keep a register of the persons 
employed by him in the painting of 
buildings and the work on which they 
are employed; and (8) if any case of 
lead poisoning occurs among his em- 
ployers, to notify it at once to the 
factory inspector and certifying sur- 
geon. The Act empowers the Home 
Seeretary to make regulations for pre- 
venting danger from lead paint to per- 
sons employed in, or in connection 
with, the painting of buildings, and 
draft regulations for this purpose are 
about to be issued. The Act also 
prohibits (after Nov. 18, 1927) the 
employment of women or young per- 
sons under 18 in painting any part of a 
building with lead paint. This _ pro- 
hibition, however, does not apply to 
any woman who was employed at the 
time the Act was passed in some em- 
ployment which included the painting 
of buildings with lead paint, nor to any 
young person employed as an appren- 
tice in the painting trade under ar- 
rangements approved by the home 
office.—K. R. D. 


An Act To MAKE BETTER PRoVI- 
SION FOR THE PROTECTION AGAINST 


LEAD POISONING OF PERSONS [M- 
PLOYED IN PAINTING BUILDINGS. 
Leap PAINT (PROTECTION AGAINST 


PoIsONING) ACT, 
Gro. 5. Cu. 37]. 
Office, 1926, pp. 4. 


1926. [16 & 17 
H. M. Stationery 


1. 
Dec., 1927 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO VOLUME IX 


This is a subject index to all the reading matter in the Anstracr ov tip Lirerarvnr 


‘[NpDUSTRIAL Hyarene, and one should, therefore, look for the subject word. 


‘ ta author follows the subject entry in parenthesis. 


For author index, see page 263. 


ABSENTEEISM of workers in Holland 
owing to accidents (Brundage)...... 


AccIDENTS, see also under Safety, spe- 


cific occupations, and specific parts 
of body. 


AccCIDENTS, absenteeism due to, among 


employees of Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. of Boston, 1915- 
1924 (Brundage).. . 

accident law, industrial (Leymann).. 

accident therapy under German legis- 
lation of 1925 with regard to acci- 
dents and diseases (Rosenburg) . 

and diseases, international congress 
of, see International Congress. 


at metallurgical works in U. S8., 1924 
ORO ace ete. go hd 
coal mine fatalities in U. S., 1925 
OO Ee eee 


coal mine, relation of atmospheric 
conditions to (Vernon, Bedford, 
I PS on a vielen 4 dete oes 

coke oven, in U. , 1925 (Adams). 


compensable, iy ‘employ ed minors 
in Wisconsin....... Torre - 
compensated in New York State, 


1914-1922, 1924-1925............ 20° 
compensation for children ere 
while illegally employed... 
conference on prevention of, see In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Con- 
ference. 
due to explosives in metal mines of 
Arizona (Gardner).............0.. 
due to explosives on Witwatersrand 


mines (hotzé) pe ee 
electric (Zimmern)...........ceeeee 


electric, and injuries (Pfah)...... 
electric, rescue work in (Jellinek) . 
electric, skin changes in death from 
NONI 466545 6 0é40 ch eas cureees 
gars ige. — 
carage (Dettling) 
in coal mines of Tula (Kowarsky 
in Dobrusch paper factory (Asbel) 
in industry (Stephenson)............ 
in laundry trade (Verstraete)........ 
in mines of Prussia...... are 
in petroleum industry of California, 
1923 (Miller and Steidel).......... 
petroleum industry of Oklahoma, 
1915-1924 (lowler).... 
in textile mills, Moscow 
schnikow and Mednikow 
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Actb, see under names of specifi 
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ACCIDENTS, industrial, in U.S., to 1925 
industrial, increase in ‘Hat te ‘h) 
industrial, increase in 


(Stewart) 


industrial, projected Belgian law 
pertaining | OEE ee re 

industrial, reduction of, department 
of labor assists in (McBride)...... 


industrial, to employed minors in 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
New Je sey as ee ee 
injured w orker’s view point (Moses) 
lost time, reduction of, at Pullman 
Works (DeMotte and Brand). 
management’s influence keeps acci- 
dent rates low (Briggs). eee 
mental disease oe ers 
metal mine, in U.S., 1924 (Adams). 
occupations al, in ” honuleala, French 
law pertaining to : 
prevention of, adaptability. to work 
as factor in (‘Bolt) ere Tee 
prevention of, factor in safet 
(Schram)... van es 
prevention of, factors in organizing 
for future (Lansburgh) 
prevention of, in- metal 
SD one haw taper iakas 
prevention of, in Ontario (Morley 
prevention of, in work with a cae 
machines (Bronewsky ) | 
prevention of, lighting as fae tor in 
(Rademacher). . 
prevention of, 
(Edsall)....... 
prevention of, 
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prevention of, re slatior ship of first aid 
to Booth) . Seats 
relation of fatigue to (Gardiner) 
statistics and prevention of, at Bro- 
ken Hill Associated Smelters 
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AGEp worker, safe occupations for 
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Acricu.trure, length of working day 
in (P odgajetzky) Pern ook him 8 aus Stat Rael 47 
processes and conditions on farms 
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Air, compressed, see Compressed Air. 
conditioning in Weaving room. of 
John B. Stetson Company, effect of, 


on loom production (Robinson)... 14 
conditioning, industrial, by unit 
system COT eee TTT eee Tee 239 


conditioning problems, practical ap- 
plication of temperature, humidity, 
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